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PROLOGUE 


Many years ago, when I was younger and brasher, I was giving a 
speech on the perennial subject of “women in Islam” at a religious 
ShiI Muslim gathering. ’d been doing public speaking about Islam 
for some time, and while I hated to admit it, there was often more 
identity politics than theology — 1n particular, there was always that 
person waiting for someone to pat them on the back and reassure 
them that Islam was right and the West was wrong. 

That day, however, I broke with the mold. For the more I re- 
searched, the more my stomach knotted. A fatwa forbidding wrist- 
watches, lest they attract men?' A mystic’s wife praised for wearing 
two pairs of socks, lest we be tempted to display our ankles?? What 
were Shi preachers actually saying about women? Wasn’t Islam 
supposed to bring us rights? Wasn’t the hijab supposed to liberate 
us? That was what all the pamphlets said. 

I brooded and brooded, until the day came. Facing hundreds 
of eager hijabbed and bearded faces, I quoted the most atrocious 
passage I could find from a famous book on women in Shi‘ism: 


The feelings of woman are aroused quicker than a man’s. Her 
sentiments ate excited sooner than those of man; that is, a 
woman, in matters with which she is involved ot of which she 


' Available in Sayyid Masud Masumi (ed.), “Rules related to cover- 
ing’, in_A Code of Ethics for Mushu Men and Women, trans. A. Hudda and S. 
Bhimyji (Qom: Ansariyan, 2000). 

2 Anonymous, “Interview with the Daughter of Allamah 'Tabataba’: 
A conversation with Khanum Najma Sadat Tabataba’1 (Daughter of 
‘Allama ‘Tabataba7)”, in al-islam.org. <https://www.al-islam.org/ 
atticles/interview-with-najma-sadat-daughter-of-allama-tabatabai>. 

Accessed 13 December 2017, 
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is afraid, reacts sooner and with more acuteness just as she 
feels, while a man is more cool headed [...]. In activities based 
on reasoning, and in abstruse intellectual problems, woman 
cannot equal man, but in literature, painting and all matters 
that are related to aesthetics, she is not behind man. Man has 
more ability to keep a secret than woman, and he keeps un- 
pleasant private matters to himself better than a woman [...]. 
Woman is more soft-hearted, and instantly resorts to weeping, 
and occasionally to fainting.* 


There was a pin-drop silence. With proper dramatic effect (or so I 
hoped), I followed it up with a question. “Men aren’t emotional? 
Tell me, do you know any men who aren’t emotional?” 

They laughed. They laughed! Relieved, I went on. Later, I was 
thanked by many people in the audience for “speaking up”. I was 
also sacked. I was condemned for “insulting the “wlama”’ (all Td 
done was quote one!) and banned from speaking there again. They 
subsequently introduced much stricter criteria for female speakers, 
something that I’ve always felt guilty about. 

Since then, I have become much mote measured in how I dis- 
cuss controversial issues. At the same time, I’ve had to face ques- 
tions of gender and authority in both typical and atypical ways. The 
typical ways are those shared by many other Sht‘1 women, such as 
sitting behind the partition at the mosque, trying to get a religious 
judge to take up a divorce case, and mulling over the best way to 
cook rice. Atypically, I studied in the seminary (bawzah), work in an 
Islamic institution, and moonlighted on Shi‘ satellite television 
channels. 

So that, in short, is my story. From this vignette, you can tell a 
lot about me, my background, my worldview, and my beliefs, even 
if you aren’t scribbling them down on a piece of paper. Hadith — 
that 1s, narrations from or about the Prophet Muhammad (and, in 





3 Ayatullah Murtadha Mutahhari, The Rights of Women in Islam (Teh- 
ran: World Organization for Islamic Services, 1980) <http://www.al- 
islam.org / rights-women-islam-ayatullah-murtadha-mutahhari / part-seven- 


differences-between-woman-and-man>, Part 7 [online edition]. Accessed 
9 March 2016. 
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the case of the Shi‘a, his daughter Fatimah al-Zahra’ and the twelve 
Imams) — are also stories. Because they are sacred texts, we don’t 
treat them as stories — but they are. And just as you can read be- 
tween the lines of my story to learn about me, we can read between 
the lines of /adith to glean the worldview that the speaker is bring- 
ing to the table. This book, therefore, is about stories — stories 
transmitted in /adth — and their competing and clashing ideals 
about women — as well as less expected topics, such as identity, 
orthodoxy, authority, and the nature of religion itself. 

And, the main methodology of this book is essentially as 
above — that is, reading the story, and asking what it says, what it 
implies, and what it doesn’t say, for the unsaid often speaks louder 
than what is said. While I hope it will come across as seamless to 
the reader, in reality, the texts were subjected to three main ques- 
tions: (a) what is the subtext of what is being said?, (b) whose inter- 
ests ate being served?, and (c) what does that mean for Shi‘I dis- 
course today? This set of inquiries led to some surprising conclu- 
sions with respect to the possible ways in which the texts fit into 
underlying power dynamics beyond the proverbial struggle between 
man and woman — something that may have gone entirely unno- 
ticed otherwise. With respect to this approach, I am indebted to the 
work of David Clines, who developed this approach extensively 
with respect to studies of the Hebrew Bible.* As for the scope of 
the fadith used, it is whatever is available about women in sacred 
history before the time of Islam in the main extant Twelver Shi‘I 
books (not limited to the “Four Books”); in some cases, such as 
with Bilgis, this was very little, and in others, such as with Eve, it 
was more. 

Hence, this is both an academic work and a reflective work. It 
is about Aadith, and can be read solely as such. Those whose prima- 
ry interest in hadith may be interested in the methodology, the dis- 
cussions on canonization, or simply the overview of Shit books. At 


4 For instance, see David Clines, Interested Parties: The Ideology of Writers 
and Readers of the Hebrew Bible (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995); 
David J. A. Clines, ‘Contemporary Methods in Hebrew Bible Criticism’, in 
Hebrew Bible | Old Testament: The History of its Interpretation TII/ 2, ed. M. 
Sebo (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 2014), pp. 1-24. 
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the same time, it is also about how the ideas encoded in these hadith 
are meaningful today. As such, it can also be read as a book about 
the lived experience of women in Shi‘ism. Since I am writing from 
the viewpoint of someone who works within the Muslim commu- 
nity, 1 occasionally use pronouns such as “we” to refer in different 
instances to Muslims, ShiQ%s as well as, sometimes, to women. 
Hopefully, no one will feel excluded; I am guessing that much of 
what I am saying will ring true for others as well. 

There are, of course, some specific acknowledgments to be 
had. First, I’d like to thank the unsuspecting figure of Ahab Bdaiwi, 
who invited me to give a talk on women in Shi‘l scholarship. After 
a couple hours of rambling, it occurred to me that this could be 
expanded on. Second, I'd like to thank an anonymous Shr‘t scholar 
for lambasting me in the name of Eve. He got me thinking. The 
Qur’an doesn’t blame Eve for anything, so why did he? Third, I'd 
like to thank my colleagues for not being threatened by intelligent 
women. Fourth, I’d like to thank my parents for not birthing me 
with claws (see Chapter 3). I would also like to thank [an Netton, 
Sajjad Rizvi, Robert Gleave, Andrew Newman, Abdulaziz Sachedi- 
na, Liyakat Takim, Francesca Stavrakopoulou, Afzal Sumar, Mo- 
hammad Zakaria, Mohammed Ali Ismail, Amir Dastmalchian, 
Yahya Seymour, Miqdaad Versi, Imraan Sumar, and Adam Walker 
for offering advice on various parts of this manuscript. (The lack of 
females in that list says something about the scarcity of women in 
Shit studies, particularly since the only woman mentioned is a Bib- 
lical scholar.) That being said, lest some of the above keel over in 
horror, I emphasise that the views in this work are mine and not 
theirs. 

I would also like to offer a disclaimer, and that is, this book 
contains humor. This is, in part, because I couldn’t bring myself to 
write a wholly boring book; but, more to the point, the issues dis- 
cussed herein are not fossilized or antiquated; they are extremely 
sensitive and politicized, and people are sometimes killed over 
them. Sometimes, humor is banal; sometimes, it is ironic; and 
sometimes, it is tragic. Sometimes, it helps to defuse a situation. 
Beyond that, however, humor — like narrative — allows us to see a 
situation in a different light, to see inconsistencies and ironies that 
might go undetected by the straightforwardly analytical mind. But 
is humor academically appropriate? I will leave that to the jurisdic- 
tion of the gentle reader. 


CHAPTER 1. 


INTRODUCTION: THE PAST IN THE 
PRESENT 


Women are not regarded as worth any substantial education, 
too emotional to be entrusted with any important decisions, 
and liable, if unveiled, to lead men astray. [...] There is no 
mechanism whereby women can act in society independently 
of men.! 


— Moojan Momen, An Introduction to ShiG Islam 
(one of my undergraduate textbooks) 


If one were looking for a social or political phenomenon that 
evoked the strongest images for contemporary readers of pa- 
triarchal authority and repression of women, surely Shi‘ite Is- 
lam would present itself as a primary candidate. [...] The dis- 
covery that Shi'ite women might have had some forms of em- 
powerment even within their patriarchal religion would not, of 
course, in any way deny their oppression [...].” 


—Juan Cole, Sacred Space and Holy War 


Are there women in Shi‘ism? The casual reader could be forgiven 
for thinking that Shi‘ism is essentially a male endeavor. Twentieth- 
century books on Shi‘ism typically mention women only as ancil- 
lary relatives of male clerics, or with respect to politicized discourse 


1 Moojan Momen, Ax Introduction to Shi% Islam: The History and Dac- 
trines of Twelver Shitsm (New York: Yale University Press, 1985), p. 245. 

2 Juan Cole, Sacred Space and Holy War: The Poktics, Culture and History 
of Shiite Islam (New York: 1. B. Tauris, 2002), p. 138. 
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about gender — conducted by men about women, and the stock 
photo of ShiT religious authority includes a beard and a turban, 
neither of which are socially acceptable for females. Recent books 
on women and Shi‘ism have taken a new spin — anthropological 
and sociological studies of the devotional practices of Shit women. 
While these studies are interesting in their own right, ironically, the 
focus on women’s private practice sends the message that Shi‘I 
women ate outside of “orthodoxy”. 

No one, today, needs to ask a similar question about Sunnism. 
Books abound about women in Sunnism, such as Barbara Stowas- 
ser’s Women in the Qur'an, Tradition, and Interpretations, which remains 
one of the most detailed overviews of women in Sunni Aadith and 
exegesis. But what about women in the Shi sources? Do the Shi‘1 
sources say the same things as the Sunni sources? Do they say any- 
thing at all? This book joins the trickle of literature on that topic 
and will explore the portrayal of ancient sacred women in Shit 
hadith. It will examine the views held by Shi“s regarding the nature 
and social role of women — views which, by virtue of being record- 
ed in fadith, became canonized. It will discuss these views textually 
as well as with respect to modern views, especially the dominant 
Sh19 ideology of women known unflattetingly as the “sepatale-but- 
equal ideology”. That is, this book is about ancient stories, mediae- 
val scriptures, and modern context. 

If anything can be said about women in Shi‘ism, it is that 
Fatimah al-Zahra’ — the daughter of the Prophet — is the most im- 
portant woman in Shi‘ism. She is seen as infallible, an intercessor, 
and, simply put, perfect. Given her central role (as well as, to a 
lesser extent, that of other post-Prophetic women such as Zaynab 
bint ‘Ali), why look at ancient women instead?‘ First, it is because it 


3 T have to credit Ziba Mir-Hosseini for this insight. Ziba Mir- 
Hosseini, Islam and Gender, p. 11. 

4 For instance, see Mary Thurlkill, Chosen Among Women (Notte 
Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame, 2007); C. Clohessy, Fatima, 
Daughter of Muhammad (Piscataway, New Jersey: Gorgias Press, 2009); 
Denise Louise Soufi, The Image of Fatima in Classical Mushim Thought |PhD 
dissertation], Princeton University, 1997; George Warner, “Tragedy, His- 
tory and the Sacred: The Hayab of Fatimat al-Zahra”’, in Journal of Shi'a 
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is fun; it is fun because no one does it, and this makes one wonder 
why it isn’t being done. Are these texts intentionally being ignored? 
Surely, Shi‘is share the same Qur’anic stories with Sunnis about the 
ancient prophets. What is lurking in these Aadith that no one wants 
to face? What do we do if we find uncomfortable content? Abdol- 
karim Soroush, a reformist Shi‘t thinker (and, hence, occasional 
pariah) puts it succinctly: 


...If we challenge their [the apddith’s| authenticity, then our en- 
tire [corpus of] sacred sources will come into question. If we 
say they’re pseudo-universal propositions, then not only wom- 
en but men and many other rulings based on them will be af- 
fected. If we accept them as they are, then we must resolve the 
consequences of their incongrutty with our present society. 
What we can say is that there’s a kind of absolute neglect re- 
garding such apadith. They aren’t addressed seriously, so no se- 
rious solutions are found for them.°® 


Second, it is precisely because Fatimah al-Zahra’ is so central to 
Shi identity, including the political fractures that led to the ult- 
mate division between Shi‘ism and Sunnism, that she is not “neu- 
tral ground”. Any discussion about her is going to be implicitly 
charged with polemical overtones. Other sacred women, such as 
Bilgis seem — on the surface, at least — to be more neutral ground 
to examine assumptions about the nature of women. Third, several 
authors, such as Amina Wadud (Quran and Woman: Rereading the 


Islamic Studies, vol. 4, no. 2 (2011), pp. 147-162; Ruth Rowe, Lady of the 
Women of the Worlds: Exploring ShiG Piety Through a Consideration of Fatimah al- 
Zabra (MA dissertation], University of Arizona, 2008. In Female Personalities 
in the Ouran and Sunna: Examining the Major Sources of Imamt ShiG Islam 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2015), Rawand Osman explores 
women in the Qur’an and s#nnab; this book will build on and engage with 
her work. 

° Abdolkarim Soroush, in Ziba Mir-Hosseint, Islam and Gender, p. 
226. (She is transcribing from an audio recording.) See also Abdolkatim 
Soroush, Reason, Freedom, and Democracy in Islam: Essential Writings of Abdol- 
karim Soroush, ed. Mahmoud Sadsi and Ahmad Sadti (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), pp. 181, 223. 
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Sacred Text from a Woman's Perspective), Asma Barlas (“Bekeving Wom- 
en” in Islam: Unreading Patriarchal Interpretations of the Ouran), Asma 
Lamrabet and Myriam Francois-Cerrah (Women in the Quran: An 
Emancipatory Reading) have revisited the Qur’anic accounts of these 
women to challenge notions of male dominance or patriarchy in 
Islamic thought. However, these books implicitly — even if uninten- 
tionally — engage with the Sunni tradition; a book like this adds 
some Shit perspectives. 

There is, of course, something deeper. It has been suggested 
that just as the Virgin Mary was elevated beyond relevance to the 
ordinary woman in the Catholic tradition, Fatimah al-Zahra’ has 
been elevated beyond relevance to the ordinary woman in the Shi 
tradition — that is to say, Patimah al-Zahra’ is presented as the ex- 
ception rather than the norm to womanhood.°® For instance, Fati- 
mah al-Zahra’ is presented as infallible (wa‘s#mah, or protected 
from sin), whereas ordinary women err;’ Fatimah al-Zahra’ is also 
said to have been free from menstrual cycles and to have been, in 
some manner, a perpetual virgin (although she married and bore 
fout surviving children); this is particularly relevant since menstrua- 
tion sometimes excludes women from full religious participation. 
While sotue conleupotaiy SLIT thinkers such as ‘Al Shastatl and 
Sayyid Fadlullah have written books specifically aiming to make 
Fatimah al-Zahra’ relevant to the ordinary woman,’ the fact re- 
mains that she is often seen as an exception rather than a norm. In 
contrast, while women such as Sarah and Zulaykha are certainly not 
“ordinary”, they are perceived as fallible, and this brings them one 


step closer to the “ordinary woman’, such as myself. 


6 Mary Thurlkill makes this observation about the two women in the 
Shit and Catholic traditions throughout Chosen Among Women: Mary and 
Fatima in Medieval Christianity and Shite Islam. Marina Warner discusses this 
phenomenon with respect to the Virgin Mary in Al/one of AH Her Sex: The 
Myth and the Cult of the Virgin Mary, 24 revised edition (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2013). 

? Thid. 

8 See ‘Ali Shari‘att, Fatemeh Fatemeh Ast (Tehran: Hosayniyeh Ershad, 
1971); Mubammad Husayn Fadlullah, a/-Zahra’ al-Qudwah (o.p.: n.d.). 
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WHy SHI‘I HADITH? 

It is apparent that this type of inquiry might be of interest to Shi‘is 
ot scholars of Shi‘ism. However, due to the nature of Shid hadith 
collections, others may benefit from the content or approach here. 
One of the main differences between Twelver Shi2 and Sunni 
hadith collections is that Twelver Shit collections include padith 
from the Prophet and the twelve Imams, which means that the 
hadith collections encompass material originating up until about 941 
AD (the year when the twelfth Imam is said to have gone into his 
major occultation), and include a considerable amount of material 
originating from Arab-Muslim Iraq and, to a lesser extent, Iran; 
this, in turn, facilitates the regional comparison of hadith. Given the 
rigor associated with tracking fadith, such as formalized means of 
transmission and chains of nartation, these Aadith therefore serve 
not only as scriptural texts but as snapshots of the religious and 
cultural soup of the Near East, as well as the evolution of the Arab- 
Muslim consciousness. For instance, Shit fadith collections include 
interfaith and intra-faith debates, including theological discussions 
of issues which came to the forefront after the Prophetic era, such 
as pre-destination. Additionally, Shit fadith tend to be longer than 
Sunni fadith, and hence can offer more detail. While this book will 
focus on Twelver Shit collections, the discussion may be of inter- 
est to scholars of other Shi sects as well, particularly since confes- 
sional boundaries were more fluid during the lifetimes of the 
Imams. 

The time frame that many Shi% fadith are thought to have 
otiginated in is also particularly relevant to studies of women in 
Islam. Leila Ahmed, Amina Wadud, Kecia Ali, and others have 
argued that restrictive views towards women, such as face veiling 
and the exclusion of the women from the public sphere, did not 
originate in the Prophetic era or in the Hijaz but rather became 
idealized and integrated into the Muslim consciousness when the 
cultural center of the Arab-Muslim Empire shifted into Iraq, espe- 
cially during the ‘Abbasid Empire. There, face veiling and women’s 
seclusion were historically associated with the nobility; the Muslim 
conquerors simply absorbed and glorified the customs of the elite. 
This region was also culturally closer to ancient Greece, where — as 
a generalization — women tended to be more restricted; and, during 
the ‘Abbasid translation movement, Greek ideals resurged in the 
Muslim consciousness. Many Muslims have argued over whether 
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the importation of Greek philosophy corrupted Islamic theology, 
but only a few Muslims have considered whether the (selective) 
importation of Greek philosophy reshaped Islamic views of wom- 
en. Lastly, Kecia Ali and Amina Wadud argue that the prevalence 
of importing foreign slave “wives” in ‘Abbasid Iraq led to a confla- 
tion between wifehood (wilk al-nikab, literally “ownership by mar- 
riage’) and slavery (ilk al-yamin, lit. “ownership by the right 
hand”) in jurisprudence.’ As Ali observes: 


But slavery was [...] central to the jurists’ conceptual world. In 
particular, it affected how marriage and gender were thought 
about. There was a vital relationship between enslavement and 
femaleness as legal disabilities, and between slave ownership 
and martiage as legal institutions. Slaves and women were 
ovetlapping categories of legally inferior persons constructed 
against one another and in relation to one another [...] Slavery 
was frequently analogized to marriage: both were forms of 
control or domination exercised by one person over another. 
The contracting of marriage was parallel to the purchase of a 
slave, and divorce parallel to freeing a slave. 


The hadith exanuned in this book support all the above LOUODS, 
and so this book can be read from that angle as well. 

When discussing /adith, the overweening elephant in the room 
is authenticity; here, I am using “authenticity” to mean “accurate 
quotations from the person they are attributed to”. Unlike some 
literature on women in Islam, the intent of this book is #ef to iden- 
tify which Aadith are authentic or to discover what the Prophet and 
Imams “really” said. Rather, the goal is to explore assumptions 
about the nature of women that were transmitted in fadith. Even if 
Imam al-Sadiq did not really say something, the fact that it was cir- 
culated and taken seriously enough to be transcribed means that it 
was important to Shi‘s at the time. Of course, I do have my own 


°? Amina Wadud, “Aishah’s Legacy: The Struggle for Women’s 
Rights within Islam’, in The New Voices of Islam: Reforming Poktics and Mo- 
dernity, ed. Mehran Kamrava (London: I. B. Tauris, 2006), pp. 201-204. 

10 Kecia Ali, Marriage and Slavery in Islam, p. 8. 
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views on which Aadith are and are not authentic, and the discerning 
reader may pick up on them. 

But would it be acceptable within Shit scholarship to discuss 
these /adith as if they might be inauthentic? In practice, Shits 
scholars have and have had a range of views about the authenticity 
of these hadith. Especially today, they tend to be skeptical of hadith 
about ancient sacred history on the grounds that some originate in 
Jewish scripture, texts, and legends (sra’ikyat) rather from the 
Prophet and Imams. This really seems a given when discussing sa- 
cred figures who also appear in the Hebrew Bible, albeit in dramat- 
ically different ways. Additionally, a handful of adih here reflect 
Christian and other Near Eastern worldviews.'! The ramifications 
of the above, with respect to authenticity, depend on the perspec- 
tive of the reader. Some Muslim thinkers would dismiss a hadith 
grounded in Jewish material as inauthentic, because it is “not Islam- 
ic”. Others would consider parallels to be natural, since the Mus- 
lims see the Hebrew Bible more or less as a predecessor to the 
Qur’an. Indeed, early Muslims debated whether or not they should 
consult Biblical material to fill in the gaps in their literature. In con- 
trast, someone who believes that the Qur’an was merely a riff on 
existing scriptures would see the inclusion of Jewish scripture as 
natural. ‘The overlaps, in any case, are evidence that many faiths, 
and many versions of many faiths, flourished side-by-side in the 
early Arab-Muslim Empire without neat lines separating them, and 
I will leave it to the reader how to interpret “borrowings”. 

I would, however, like to call attention to one thing and ob- 
serve that while many Aadith discussed here may originate in pre- 
Islamic materials, they have nonetheless been adapted to meet the 
needs of (a) the Arab-Muslim cultural project, or (b) delineating a 
Shr‘t-specific identity. For instance, one of the main differences 
between “stories of the prophets” in pre-Islamic scripture and leg- 
ends and in Shi‘ism is that, in the Shi‘1 view, not only must proph- 


" Por more discussion of Christian influence, see Marcel Poorthius, 
“Hagat’s Wanderings: Between Judaism and Islam”, in Der Islam, vol. 90, 
no. 2 (2013), pp. 220-244. An interesting exploration of the interchange 
between Shi‘is and other ideas can be found in Mushegh Asatryan, Contro- 
versies in Formative Shi Islam: The Ghulat Muslims and Their Beliefs. 
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ets must be inerrant, but the fathers and mothers of prophets 
ought also to more or less be above blame. Solomon may worship 
“foreign gods”,!2 but not Sulayman. In Aadith, sacred figures must 
obey Islamic law, or else it must be clearly stated why they do not. 
The impetus behind the stories changes as well; for instance, a Jew 
might see Abraham as the father of the Jews, but such a view does 
not sit particularly well with Muslims. This results in what is known 
as intertextuality; and intertextuality is a messy business. As Reuven 
Firestone, who has written extensively on intertextuality between 
the Hebrew Bible and Aadsth, observes: 


The existence of parallels does not prove direct borrowing [...] 
The Islamic legends about Abraham are indeed influenced by 
the Biblicist legends extant in pre-Islamic Arabia and early Is- 
lamic society, but they also exhibit influences from indigenous 
Arabian culture as well as styles, structures, and motifs that are 
unique to Islam. The legends in Islamic sources are not ‘bor- 
rowed,’ but are rather unique creations fully intelligible only 
when a prior body of discourse — stories, ideas, legends, reli- 
gious doctrine, and so forth — is taken into consideration along 
with contemporary Islamic worldviews. 


[I]deas do not cross cultural boundaries unless they are con- 
gtuent with the dominant modes of thought of the recipient 
culture. For Biblicist legends to have been absorbed into non- 
Biblicist pre-Islamic Arabian culture, they must either have ex- 
hibited enough inherent congruence or must have evolved sut- 
ficiently so that they eventually did.“4 


Of course, intertextuality does not always necessitate inauthenticity. 
It seems natural that the Prophet and Imams would have their own 
views on ancient sacred history; otherwise, Islam would not exist as 
a distinct religion. 


'2 An allusion to 1 Kings 11:2. 

13 Reuven Firestone, Journeys in Holy Lands: The Evolution of the 
Abraham-Ishmael Legends in Islamic Exegesis (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1990), pp. 18-19. 

‘4 Reuven Firestone, Journeys in Holy Lands, pp. 37-38. 
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However, I do wish to insist on one feature that marks a 
hadith as inauthentic, and that is “irreconcilable disagreement”. 
Traditionally, in Shi‘i scholarship, Aadith are treated as irreconcilable 
if their contents clash with each other or the Qur’an, and the clash 
cannot be somehow explained away. (For instance, a hadith saying 
that Eve and Adam ate from a pomegranate tree might not neces- 
satily clash with a Aadith saying that Eve and Adam ate from a 
grain-beating tree, since the tree could have borne multiple fruits.) 
Here, I proffer that if two hadith disagree thematically, in terms of 
their subtexts, then one or both of them must be inauthentic (at 
least in whole or in part), since it is unlikely that conflicting 
worldviews would issue forth from a single person. Re-evaluating 
hadith on this basis can drastically change how one views hadith, 
particularly badith that might otherwise be seen to be compatible. It 
certainly rewrites the “stories of the prophets”’. 

With respect to authenticity, it would be remiss not to men- 
tion that, within ShiT scholarship, certain Jadith compilations carry 
a heavier weight than others. In particular, the Shit “Four Books” 
ate the closest corollary to the Sunni Six Books; they are a/-Kaff by 
Muhammad ibn Ya‘qub al-Kulayni (d. 329 AH), Man La Yabdurubu 
al-Pagih by Muhammad ibn Babawayh (also known as al-Shaykh al- 
Sadug, d. 381 AH), and TVahdhib alLAbkam and al-Istbsar by 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Tusi (d. 460 AH).'5 A/Kaf, in particu- 
lar, garners a special respect, and was compiled in part to delineate 
the “correct” Shi belief — that is, to determine orthodoxy, not on- 
ly with respect to Sunnism, but also other Shr‘I sects, including the 
plethora of rogue ShiT sects lumped (by the orthodox) under the 
category of ghu/at. For at least several centuries, these books have 
been treated as the most influential and authoritative compilations 


15 Of course, the Sunni Six Books are not above criticism even by 
Sunni scholars; for instance, see Wael Hallaq’s view that that Orientalist 
critiques of fadith authenticity, particularly that by Ignaz Goldizher, are in 
fact unwatranted since Islamic scholarship has evolved on the premise 
that most Aadi#th, with the exception of mwutawatir hadith, only have a proba- 
bility of being true and are not taken as absolutely true. Wael Hallaq, “The 
authenticity of Prophetic Hadith: A Pseudo-Problem’, in Studia Islamica, 
1999, pp. 75-90. 
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of hadith.\° However, they are not usually treated as sabih (“authen- 
tic”) collections, and can be questioned without challenging the 
edifices of Shit scholarship.!’ They are also neither the only sadith 


16 Amitr-Moezzi is of the view that these books were not referred to 
as authoritative sources as the “Four Books” before the Safavid era, while 
Robert Gleave just says they were not canonized immediately. A tradi- 
tional scholarly view is that they were influential from the outset due to 
the fact that they filled a need in the Shi‘T community. Robert Gleave, 
“Between Hadith and Figh: The ‘Canonical’ Imami Collections of 
Akhbar”, in Islamic Law and Society, vol. 8, no. 3 (2001), pp. 350-382. The 
influence of these books can be seen in the numbers of commentaries 
written on them (for a list, see Majid Ma‘aref, Tarkh-e Umami-ye Hadith, 
p. 422-426). For instance, commentaries on a+Kaji include ‘Allamah al- 
Majlis’s Mir’at al-Ugal, a commentary by Mulla Sadra (Sadr al-Din al- 
Shirazi) (d. 1050/1640), and one by al-Mazandarani (d. 1080/1699). See 
also Rainer Brunner, “The Role of Hadith as Cultural Memory in Shi‘i 
History”, in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, vol. 30 (2005), pp. 318- 
360; Robert Gleave, “Between Hadith and Figh”, p. 382. Robert Gleave 
adds that, in the Shi‘t case, this “enabled Shi‘ intellectuals to challenge the 
emerging (Sunni) legal orthodoxy on equal terms”. 

17 With respect to a/Kajfi, the early Shid scholars Ibn Babawayh, 
Shaykh al-Sadag, Shaykh al-Mufid, Sayyid Murtada, and Shaykh al-Tust 
held that the contents of a/Kafi should not be assumed to be authentic. 


te fe a sew nh Shis aw ChiG 
This is also the view of Usa Shi% scholars. Some Akhbari Shi scholars, 


such as Muhammad Amin al-Astarabadi (d. 1626) held that all of a/ Kaj7 is 
authentic, whereas other Akhbari scholars treated the contents of a-Kafr 
as reliable without necessarily elevating them to the level of authenticity. 
In any case, as mentioned previously, the majority of contemporary Shit 
scholars adopt Usuli views with respect to figh and hadith. While ai- 
Kulayni himself testified to the authenticity of his book, this is, nowadays, 
taken to mean that while he personally felt that he tncluded only authentic 
ahddith, the abadith themselves are still subject to scrutiny with respect to 
their authenticity. See Abu Hadi al-Fadli, Introduction to Hadith, pp. 68-71. 
With respect to a/-Fagih, Ibn Babawayh says that he decides to in- 
clude hadith that he feels are sound; however, this is not taken as evidence 
that the entire book is actually authentic. A similar view is espoused for 
Tabdbib al-Abkam and al-Istibsar. Muhammad ibn ‘AIt ibn al-Husayn ibn 
Babawayh al-Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Sadiiq), Man La Yahduruhu al-Fagih, 4 
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collections, nor even the earliest. Given their prominence, it might 
be tempting to use them as the sole source for discussing women 
in Shi‘ism. However, doing so results in a one-sided view of wom- 
en in Shi‘ism, for a surprising trend that emerges from examining 
these narratives is that a+Kafz and a/-Fagih not only codify theologi- 
cal and jurisprudential orthodoxy but also an “orthodox” view of 
women. 

While, today, Shit scholars identify these as the most im- 
portant pre-Safavid Shi‘l /adith collections, the question of when 
precisely they attained canonical status is not agreed upon. The 
prominent contemporary author ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Fadli argues that 
these books were taken as canonical from before the Safavid period 
and gained prominence early on because they were the only large- 
scale systematic compilations of fadith compiled by Imami Shi ‘is 
before the Safavid period, with the exception of a fifth compilation 
(Madinat al“Ilm), which was also part of this set of books (hence 
making it known as the Five Books), but which was lost.'* Abdelaz- 
iz Sachedina calls al-Kulaynt and al-Saduq the “ancient akhbari 
scholars”.!9 On the other hand, Amir-Moezzi is of the view that 
these books were not referred to as authoritative sources as the 
“Four Books” before the Safavid era, while Robert Gleave just says 
they were not canonized immediately.” The main reason for the 
canonization of the Four Books is said to be the ease of use of 
these works, which led to the loss of earlier, less organized manu- 
scripts — both through neglect and destruction; this is not dissimilar 


vols. (Qum: Jama‘at al-Mudarrisin fi al-Hawzah al-‘Ilmiyyah, n.d.); Robert 
Gleave, “Between Hadith and Figh: The ‘Canonical’ Imami Collections of 
Akhbar’; ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Fadli, Introduction to Hadith, pp. 68-71. 

18 Abd al-Hadi al-Fadli, Introduction to Hadith, pp. 68-71. 

'9 Abdulaziz Abdulhussein Sachedina, The Just Ruler in Shitte Islam: 
Lhe Comprehensive Authority of the Jurist in Imamite Jurisprudence (New York 
and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), p. 8. 

20 Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi and Hassan Ansari, ‘Muhammad B. 
Ya‘qub Al-Kulayni (M. 328 Ou 329/939-40 Ou 940-41) Et Son Kitab 
AlKafi. Une Introduction’, in Stadia Iranica, vol. 38 (2009), p. 191-247. 
Robert Gleave, ‘Between Hadith and Figh: The “Canonical” Imami Col- 
lections of Akhbar’. 
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to how the major Sunnt compilations became popularized over 
individual sahijahs.?' ‘These collections also became prominent be- 
cause, after their compilation, there was a hiatus in compiling com- 
prehensive, categorized collections of ShiT fadith until the Safavid 
period, instead, scholarly attention was focused more on develop- 
ing notions of yizbdad.*2 In any case, these books are mentioned to- 
gether in a text attributed to the fourteenth century.** Of course, a 
certain amount of idealization is at play in assuming that the Four 
Books share a unified approach to women; the reality, as will be 
shown here, is that they do not.*4 

That being said — as will be seen — there are certain common- 
alities with respect to the material included in the Four Books, and 


21 Majid Ma‘aref, Tarikh-e “Umiimi-ye Hadith, p. 400. 

22 This is also bolstered by Asma Sayeed’s study of women in Shit 
hadith narration, in that she notes that the rare Shi"1 women who did attain 
a scholarly education were remembered more for reaching the stage of 
Gtihad than for narrating hadith. See Asma Sayeed, “Women in Imami Bio- 
graphical Collections’. 

23 Allamah al-Hilli (d. 1325), Irshad al-Adbhan ila Abkam al-lman, 2 
vols, (Qum: Mu/assasat al-Nashr al-Islami, n.d.), vol. 1, p. 91. 

*4 Of course, the question of whether the Four Books definitively re- 
flects the norms of ‘Abbasid Iraq — or whether they should be treated as a 
single unit at all — is up for debate; for instance, Andrew Newman main- 
tains that a+Kajfi offers a “Quinimi riposte to the rationalist, hierarchical, 
and accomodationalist discourse on theology and practice prevalent 
among Twelver Shi‘a in Baghdad’. Andrew Newman, The Formative Period 
of Twelver Shitsm: Hadith as Discourse Between Oum and Baghdad (Richmond, 
Surrey: Curzon Press, 2000), p. 160. However, with respect to gender 
norms, a/-Kaff conveys a staunchly ‘Abbasid view — as will be evident 
throughout this work. Furthermore, one reason why al-Tusi was able to 
work in relative peace was because of the (Shi‘l) Buyid dynasty which 
ruled from Iran. For a contextualized discussion of al-Tust during the 
Buyids, see Muhammad Isma‘il Marcinkowski, ‘Rapprochement and Feal- 
ty during the Buyids and Early Saljagqs: The Life and Times of 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Tusr’, in Islamic Studies, vol. 40, no. 2 Summer 
2001), pp. 273-296. For an example of Shit attitudes towards women in 
the classical era, see al-Shaykh al-Mufid (932-1022), Abkam al-Nisa’ [CD- 
ROM, Ablulbayt Library 1.0]. 
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certain themes are omitted entirely. Therefore, limiting a study like 
this to the Four Books greatly skews the results. Other collections 
of Shi fadith which also contain substantial material on ancient 
sacred women and which are cited frequently throughout this work 
are: 
© at-Amaliby Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Tusi 
© atAmal, Muhammad ibn ‘Alt ibn al-Husayn ibn 
Babawayh al-Qummi (also known as al-Shaykh al- 
Saduq) 
© Basa ir al-Darajat al-Kubra fi Pad@il Al Mubammad by 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Saffar (d. 903), a some- 
what mystical compilation emphasising the spiritual 
and cosmological role of the Prophet and his family 
e ‘Tlal al-Sharai® by by Muhammad ibn ‘Alt ibn al- 
Husayn ibn Babawayh al-Qummi 
© = [gbal al-A‘mal by ‘Alt ibn Musa ibn Tawus (d. 1266) 
© Kamil al-Liyarat by Ja‘far ibn Muhammad Ibn Qula- 
wayh (d. 978/9), a collection of narrations on the mer- 
its of the sacred sites where the Prophet and his family 
were laid to rest, and the merits of and methods for 
visiting them 
© Ketab Sulaym ibn Oays by Sulaym ibn Qays, the oldest 
extant compilation of badith (discussed more in Chap- 
ter 8) 
© Ma‘ani al-Akhbar by Muhammad ibn ‘AN ibn al- 
Husayn ibn Babawayh al-Qummi 
© Managib Al Abi Talib Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Shahrashib (d. 1192) a work celebrating the Prophet 
and the family of the Prophet 
© Oisas al-Anbiya’ by Qutb al-Din Rawandi (d. 1177) 
e Tafsir al-“Ayyashi Muhammad ibn Mas ‘ad al-‘Ayyasht 
(d. 922) 
© Tafsir al-Imam al-‘Askari, an exegesis of the Qur'an at- 
tributed to the eleventh Imam, al-Hasan ibn ‘AIi al- 
‘Askari (d. 874), although likely comprised of material 
from multiple sources 
© Tafsir al-Oummi, an exegesis by ‘Alt ibn Ibrahim al- 
Qummi (d. 940) 
e Tafsir Furat ibn Ibrabim, an exegesis by Furat ibn Ib- 
rahim (9-10 century) 
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e ‘Uyin Akhbar al-Rida by Muhammad ibn ‘SAI ibn al- 
Husayn ibn Babawayh al-Qummi 


It should be noted that several of these books were compiled by 
authors of the Four Books but contain material not found in the 
Four Books. Additional Shi‘T sources are occasionally cited, and 
hadith from Sunni sources ate also discussed whete relevant. 

Finally, there is the voluminous collection Brhar al-Anwar al- 
Jam Gah t-Durar Akhbar al-A?immat al-Athar, which can be translated 
as The Oceans of Lights: A Compendium of the Pearls of the Narrations of 
the Pure Imams. Nothing if not comprehensive, Bhar includes many 
Shi fadith in existence today. Today commonly printed in 110 
volumes, ‘Allamah Muhammad Baqir al-Majlist (1616-1698), the 
famous scholar of Safavid Iran, compiled it as an encyclopaedia of 
hadith to prevent their loss as well as to facilitate scholarship. Majlisi 
is said to have put considerable effort into locating rare manu- 
scripts of hadith. While Majlisi engaged in some selectivity regarding 
the fadith that he included, his goal was to preserve the extant 
hadith, not just the Aadith that he considered undoubtedly authentic, 
and one frequent difference between Behar and the Four Books is 
that the Pour Books often contain shorter versions of lengthy nar- 
rations which ate recorded in Brhdr. Therefore, while the Four 
Books represent selectivity of hadith, Brhar al-Anwar represents in- 
clusiveness of Aadith.5 

Because of its ease of use as a reference for hadith, Bihar al- 
Anwar has hecome one of the most influential books of fadith to- 
day. Although it is generally agreed to contain inauthentic material, 
it has been described as having ‘sacerdotal significance’ among 
Shi‘a, and it has even been held that Brsar is the reason why Iran 
stayed a majority Shit country after the Safavid era.*° Additionally, 
unlike the compilers of the Four Books, Majlis! did not focus pri- 


25 Rasul Jafarian, “The Encyclopaedic Aspect of Bihar a/-Anwar, in 
Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol. 1, no. 3, pp. 1-17 and vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 
55-69. 

6 Rainer Brunner, “The Role of Hadith as Cultural Memory in Shit 
History’, in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, vol. 30 (2005), pp. 318- 
360. 
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marily on jurisprudence (a contemporaneous encyclopaedic collec- 
tion, Wasa’ al Shi‘ah by al-Hurr al-‘Amili, does that), and so much 
of Bibar al-Anwar is about theological, historical, spiritual, cosmo- 
logical, and other topics. Because of its inclusiveness, Bzbdr also 
serves as a good (albeit not inexhaustible) survey of the contents of 
other early hadith books, such as Tafsir alOummi.” Typically, Bihar 
provides earlier sources for material; although, with respect to 
some fadith discussed throughout this work, it either does not, or 
else it provides obscure sources (which will be discussed in the rel- 
evant sections). 

The question of how the different sociocultural environment 
surrounding the compilation of Bzbar would affect the treatment of 
women in it is complex. On the one hand, much (although not all) 
of Brbar is taken from collections tracing back to the formative pe- 
riod of Shi‘ism. However, Bébar had its own role in shaping ortho- 
doxy. Rainer Brunner holds that ‘Allamah al-Majlisi was directly 
trying to cement a pro-Shr‘l, anti-Sunni cultural identity both inside 
and outside Safavid Iran through his compilation of abadith.*® It has 
been argued that, due to the Central Asian/Turkic influence, wom- 
en — particularly upper-class women ~— in early Safavid Iran enjoyed 
a certain amount of influence and public participation which was 
not typical in the Arab regions.”” For instance, Rudi Matthee men- 
tions accounts of women participating in battle, and being land- 
owners and village &hdns. However, Matthee also feels that women 
gradually became more restricted during the Safavid period, and he 
cites Nikki Keddie as saying that veiling and women’s seclusion 


27 Rasul Jafarian, “The Encyclopaedic Aspect of Bihar al.Anwar, in 
Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol. 1, no. 3, pp. 1-17 and vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 
55-69; ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Fadli, Introduction to Hadith, pp. 73-75. 

78 Rainer Brunner, “The Role of Hadith as Cultural Memory in Shit 
History’, in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, vol. 30 (2005), pp. 318- 
360. 

29 One way this is visibly manifested is in traditional Persian artistic 
renditions of sacred women and men; see Appendix C for some sample 
pictures. An interesting topic for future study would be a detailed analysis 
of the visual portrayals of gender in artwork depicting Islamic sacred his- 
tory from different eras and regions. 
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were not common customs in the early Safavid period but became 
commonplace during the late Safavid era.5° That being said, Ruddi 
Matthee pinpoints ‘Allamah al-Majlisi as one of the proponents of 
patriarchal authority and restricting female agency in the name of 
religion; Adele and Amir Ferdows imply the same thing in their 
article on Majlis’s Hz/at a-Muttagin, and emphasize the role of the 
‘ulamd in shaping mote restrictive attitudes towards women in 
Iran.*! For these reasons, Bzbar will not be looked at monolithically; 
instead, the original sources that ‘Allamah al-Majlist copied his nar- 
rations from will be considered. (The eager reader can consult the 
tables in Appendices A and B to see an overview of how the sub- 
texts of narrations are divided between Aadith compilations.) 


PATRIARCHY AS A PAWN? 


The above might suggest that Shit Aadith books are wholly “patri- 
atchal”. (I use that term in quotation marks because patriarchy can 
mean many things — apart from the fact that it can be argued that 
the concept of patriarchy itself is a modern, largely European theo- 
retical construct, and as such cannot be superimposed directly on 
pre-modern non-Western societies.) In fact, the most unexpected 
trend (to me} that emerged for this work is that the fadith about 
ancient women fall into two categories: the “patriarchal” and the 
“equitable”. (As with “patriarchal”, I am using “equitable” for ease 
of reading; I am not attempting to project twenty-first-century no- 
tions of gender equity onto the past.) The “patriarchal” hadith limit 


30 Rudi Matthee, ‘From the Battlefield to the Harem: Did women’s 
seclusion increase from early to late Safavid times?’ in New Perspectives of 
Safavid Iran: Empire and society (New York: Routledge, 2011), ed. Colin P. 
Mitchell, pp. 97-98; Kathryn Babayan, ‘Safavid Iran: 16th to Mid-18th 
Century’, in Encyclopedia of Women ¢> Islamie Cultures, ed. Saad Joseph. Brill 
Online, 2013. It has also been observed that, Safavid-era paintings picture 
women in attendance at religious or other gatherings, although the women 
ate seated separately from the men, thus suggesting women’s public pat- 
ticipation as well. 

31 Rudi Matthee, ‘From the Battlefield to the Harem: Did women’s 
seclusion increase from early to late Safavid times?’; Adele Ferdows and 
Amir Ferdows, “Women in Shi‘i Fgh: Images through the Hadith’. 
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the agency of women in sacred history. They idealize restrictive 
practices, such as women’s seclusion. Apologists will be angry 
about the inclusion of these /adith in this book, since these are sub- 
jects that, today, we are not supposed to admit to; it is easier to 
dismiss them as being “not Islamic”. Thematically, these hadith re- 
inforce jurisprudential paradigms, a legalistic approach towards 
Islam, and Arab cultural identity. In contrast, the “equitable” hadith 
include women in sacred history. These Aadith take a more mystical 
approach, and emphasize spirituality and xzdiyah. Apologists may 
also not want us to talk about those Aadith, because they do not al- 
ways agree with contemporary notions about what is “Islamic”; for 
instance, the Aadith about Yusuf and Zulaykha seem mote con- 
cerned about Yusuf’s chastity than hers. A single story, such as Eve 
and Adam’s marriage, may be told twice, once from a patriarchal 
slant, and once from an equitable slant. 

I wish to emphasize that both the “patriarchal” and “equita- 
ble” approaches can be seen as authentically Shi‘, in the past as 
well as today. That is, from one angle, Shi‘ism can be discussed 
with respect to Islamic law and formalized institutions of ShiT 
learning — today, as expressed by the marja%yyah and the hawzab. 
These institutions ate unarguably male-dominated and advocate a 
system of male authority ranging from the family to the mara‘, 
They also prioritize a legalistic interpretation of Islam. Many works 
on Shi‘ism focus on this formalized and legalistic expression of 
Shi‘ism as the defining feature of the lived Shrd experience. At the 
same time, however, Shi‘ism is not only about law. Shi‘ism would 
not be Shi‘ism without distinguishing beliefs about the nature and 
role of the family of the Prophet in spiritual cosmology. When dis- 
cussing Shi spiritual cosmology, patriarchy falls apart, as evinced 
by the following hadith: 


Were it not for Fatimah, I [Allah] would not have created the 
cosmos. 74 


We [the Imams] ate Alah’s arguments over creation, and our 
grandmother Fatimah is Alah’s argument over us.*4 


32 See Chapter 3. 
3 Muhammad Bagir al-Majlist, Behar alAnwar, vol. 15, p. 28, no. 48. 
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Allah is angry when she is angry, and happy when she is hap- 
py-» 


Today, in practice, many Twelver Shi‘is reconcile these clashing 
worldviews by situating the worldly and the spiritual in separate 
boxes. In the worldly sphere, men are in charge, and Fatimah al- 
Zahra is portrayed as being obedient to her husband, because that 
is what a godly woman had ought to do. After all, sacred figures 
obey Islamic law, and a man has rights over his wife. In the other- 
worldly sphere, however, such concerns fall by the wayside, and the 
ancient notion of the divine feminine resurfaces. Nevertheless, it 
can be difficult to hold both worldviews without turning a blind 
eye to the inherent conflicts. If nothing else, this book shows that 
the tension between these two paradigms dates back to the era of 
the canonization of /adith, and 1s nothing new. 

Digging deeper, and asking »4y different ideals about woman- 
hood appear in these /adith leads to the realization that women’s 
issues were not the real issues at hand. Instead, the subtexts of the 
hadith saggest that women’s issues were a front for larger questions 
such as whether the focus of Islam should be spiritual or legalistic. 
Some /adith point to the sensitive notion of Arabization — a process 
that was occurring in the Arab-Muslim territories during the life- 
times of the Imams — and suggest that, behind the scenes, Shi‘is 
did not agree about whose cultural views should guide “ortho- 
doxy”. While some might argue that Arabization was less relevant 
to Shi‘ism, since Shi‘ism largely took root in Traq, and many prom- 
inent Shi%s came from Iran, in reality, the Muslim elite in Iraq iden- 
tified with Arab linguistic and tribal origins, and there is no reason 
that being born in a different region should prevent one from 
adopting at least some of the dominant views of the elite; after all, 


34 This ascription to Imam Hasan al-‘Askari is circulated often as a 
hadith today, although | am not aware of a pre-modern source for it. Still, 
it is reflective of Shi spiritual cosmology. See al-Sayyid ‘Abd al-Husayn 
al-Tayyib, Afyab al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Our’an (Tehran: Mu’assasat al-Thiqafat 
al-Islamiyyah, 1359 AH (solar), vol. 13, p. 225. 

35 al-Shaykh al-Sadug, Ma‘ani al-Akbbar ([Iran]: n.p., 1379 AH (so- 
lat)), p. 303, hadith no, 2. 
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the orthodox Shr‘! texts were written in Arabic. That is to say, the 
real question was not whether men should be in charge, but, rather, 
whether Arabs and jurists should be in charge; and, this battle was 
being waged, in part, through notions about women. These ques- 
tions are still relevant to many Muslims today. 





CHAPTER 2. 
SEPARATE BUT EQUAL? WOMANHOOD, 
IDEOLOGY, AND MODERNITY 


So the position of women [in Islam] is not as [negative] it is 
thought. And if, in marriage, there are some responsibilities 
and rights on the man, there are also some responsibilities and 
rights for the woman. If there is [a] difference, it is because of 
biological and psychological and hormonal differences be- 
tween man and woman. You know, the anatomy of man and 
anatomy of woman are different, not the same - their size, 
their ability, their respiration, their power, their heart, size of 
the heart, size of the brain, size of the liver, etc., the strength 
of the muscles — all that are different. So in Islam there is dif- 
ferent responsibility for men and women, not discrimination, 
but it is according to what they were built on or created for.! 


— Sermon by ShiT scholar commemorating the martyrdom of 


Imam Husayn 


Debates over “women in Islam” as a front for larger issues are cer- 
tainly common today. The main difference between pre-modern 
and post-modern times, however, is that, today, these debates are 
framed with respect to the clash of civilizations.? Iranian and 


1 AlMujtaba Islamic Network, “4 — Women in Karbala”, in YouTube 
<https://www.youtube.com/watchrv=xgVpSELauZE>. Accessed 13 
December 2017. 

2 Nadia Maria El Cheikh argues that, even in the ‘Abbasid era, they 
also acted as a means of negotiating civilizational boundaries; however, 
what can be said today is that the civilizational issues underlying discourse 
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French lawmakers who argue over the hijab are not really arguing 
about hoods but rather about their cultural symbolism, Make-up is 
un-Islamic not only because it is pretty, but because it funds capi- 
talist entities such as L’Oréal. Similarly, the penchant for the BBC 
to run photos of sensuous but miserable Muslim women in face 
veils (even though most Muslim women do not actually wear face 
veils) capitalizes on dated notions of the Orient as exotic, re- 
pressed, and in need of a colonialist savior. As has been observed: 


The question of the status of women in Islam has been at the 
forefront of most discussions of that religion in the last dec- 
ades. In fact, it would not be an exaggeration to say that it has 
become a kind of cultural symbol of the deep civilizational 
chasm that is deemed by many to have widened between Islam 
and the West. The pervasive Western perception that Islam 
condones a social subordination of women, and further legiti- 
mizes their overall oppression, is no doubt the primary factor 
[...] [I]t is upon these grounds that the Western understanding 
of Islam as a religion incompatible with modern values and as 
an obsolete witness of archaic stages of development thrives.? 


Similarly, one of the most damning critiques that an “orthodox” 
Muslim woman can face is that she is a “feminist”. This is not be- 
cause Muslim men have a secret agenda to repress women (really), 
but, rather, because gender equity is perceived as Western; there- 
fore, in order to fight off the onslaught of the West, Muslim wom- 
en must endorse gender inequity, even when it is to our own det- 
riment. 

Within the Shi consciousness, one of the ways that tradition 
fused with modernity is through the “separate-but-equal” ideology. 
This ideology is popularly treated as the de facto Islamic view of 
women, and opposing subjects you to the type of wrath typically 
reserved for miscreants such as Salman Rushdie. The main princi- 


about Muslim women today is more overt. See Nadia Maria El Cheikh, 
Women, Islam, and Abbasid Identity (Cambridge, MA & London: Harvard 
University Press, 2015). 

3 Patrick Laude, Pathways to an Inner Islam: Massignon, Corbin, 
Guénon, and Schuon (Albany: SUNY Press, 2010), p. 103. 
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ple underlying the “separate-but-equal” ideology is that Allah creat- 
ed women and men with distinct differences and, hence, distinctly 
different social roles, with men in charge. Women and men are 
complementary, not identical; gender equity is a Western heresy 
and an affront to the Creator. Critically, because this ideology has 
been espoused by the Iranian government as the official Shit view 
of women, and because Iran has been at odds with the West, this 
ideology cannot be discussed neutrally; a stance taken on gender 
(injequity is also political. For instance, criticisms of women in 
Shi‘ism are sometimes really tacit criticisms of the Iranian govern- 
ment, with women — again — ending up as pawns in a political bat- 
tle. As someone who wishes well for both Iran and the West, I 
therefore implore the reader to take this discussion as it is — a dis- 
cussion about women in Shrd thought — without interpreting it po- 
litically. 

As with most ideologies, the principles buttressing the “sepa- 
rate-but-equal” ideology operate in the shadows. One step towards 
distilling the features of this ideology has been taken by the reform- 
ist Shi‘ scholar Hassan Yousef Eshkevari (1950-), who has help- 
fully outlined the epistemological assumptions underlying this view 


of women. Eshkevari identtfies them as: 


1. The assumption that men ate created superior to women; 
and that women ate evil, possess an evil essence, or can create 
evil and must therefore be controlled; 


2. The assumption that the patriarchal family is the basic unit 
of society and must be protected for its survival; and 


3. An Aristotelian concept of justice, in which justice is seen as 
giving everyone their proper due in order to preserve the social 
order, rather than equality; it is according to this definition of 


* For an excellent case study, see Adele K. Ferdows, “The Status and 
Rights of Women in Ithna’Ashari Shit Islanf’, in Women and the Panuly in 
Tran, ed. Asghar Fathi (Leiden: Brill, 1985), pp. 13-36. 
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justice that a “separate but equal” view of women can be pre- 
sented as just.° 


This definition of justice — which is often formulated as “put- 
ting things in their proper place” — is traditionally presented as 
the “Islamic” one by Shi‘ scholars, and definitely brings the 





> Hassan Yousefi Eshkevari, “Rethinking Men’s Authority Over 
Women: Omama, Wilaya and their Underlying Assumptions”, in Ziba Mir- 
Hosseini et al. (eds.), Gender and Equality in Muslim Family Law, 191-193. 
One point to note is that the reason for legislation (islamic or otherwise) 
often differs from the common justification, and justifications evolve over 
time. See Behnam Sadeghi, The Logic of Law Making in Islam: Women and 
Prayer in the Legal Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 
pp. 147, 154. The Aristotelian concept of justice is described in Book V of 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, trans. H. Rackham [Greek and English] 
(London and Cambridge, Massachusetts: Loeb Classical Library and Har- 
vard University Press, 1934), pp. 252-323, Of particular interest is Aristo- 
tle’s differentiation of justice between a master and slave, or between a 
head of a household and his wife and children (p. 323). Classical Muslitu 
scholats inherited the Aristotelian definition of justice and traditionally 
defined it as “putting things in theit proper place” (instead of as equity). 
This definition of justice, attributed to ‘Alf ibn Abi Talib in Naw a/- 
Balaghah (saying number 437), is still in use in Shi‘ theology. For instance, 
the contemporary Shit exegete ‘Allamah Tabataba’i says that justice is “to 
strike a balance and equilibrium between things such the each is given its 
rightful share. Thus, by being placed in their correct positions, they are ali 
equal.” al-Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayn al- Tabataba’, a-Mizan ft Tafsir al- 
Quran, 21 vols. (Beirut: Mu/assasat al- ‘Alami li al-Matbu‘at, 1997), vol. 
12, p. 331. However, Ali Paya, argues that the meaning of justice in hadith 
attributed to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib ts more in line with modern definitions of 
justice, which focus on human equality, rather than the ancient view. See 
Ali Paya, “Imam ‘Ali’s Theory of Justice Revisited”, in Journal of Shi'a Is- 
lamic Studies, vol. 6, no. 1, pp. 5-30. For more on the traditional Shit 
scholarly view of justice, see M. Ali Lakhani (ed.), The Sacred Foundations of 
Justice in Islam: The Teachings of ‘ALi ibn Abi Tahb (Bloomington, Indiana and 
Vancouver: World Wisdom and Sacred Web Publishing, 2006), especially 
page 27 on which it is defined; Sayyid Saeed Akhtar Rizvi, The Justice of God 
(Dar es Salaam: Bilal Muslim Mission, 1992). 
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question of the influence of the Greek heritage to the fore- 
front.® 


The Qur’an itself does not weigh in on whether women are more 
or less prone to evil, or even the definition of justice. Therefore, 
these ideas are not really coming from the Qur’an. But are they 
coming from Shii Aadith? ‘The following lines of inquiry emerge 
with respect to the portrayals of women and men in Shit padith: 


e Are men created superior to women? 
e Are women prone to evil? 
e Is marriage envisioned as a hierarchy or as a partnership? 


These questions will guide some of the explorations in this book. 
Hshkevari himself is only analysing these views; he did not 
originate them. Instead, the contemporary Shi7 scholar who popu- 
larized the separate-but-equal ideology of women, and whose 
books on women in Islam continue to be treated as the de facto ShiI 
treatises today today, is Ayatollah Mortada Motahhati (1920— 
1979).7 Now, I have a tremendous amount of respect for Ayatollah 


6 For a presentation of this as the original “Islamic” view of justice, 
see, for example, M. Ali Lakhani, Reza Shah-Kazemi, Leonard Lewisohn, 
The Sacred Foundations of Justice in Islam: The Teachings of “Ak Ibn Abi Takb, 
pp. 20, 27, 32, 38, 51, 65, 76, 80, 81, 133; Reza Shah Kazemi, Justice and 
Remembrance: Introducing the Sptrituahty of Imam Ak, p. 117. 

7 The “separate but equal” ideology has been outlined as such: “A 
majority of such limitations [on female authority] were put in place at the 
time of the drafting of the 1979 Tranian Constitution, which not only de- 
clared maleness as a prerequisite for various religious and political leader- 
ship positions (at times overtly), but also emphasized women’s private 
roles as mothers and wives through adopting a notion of complementarity 
in gender rights and duties. The discourse of complementarity between 
men and women was championed by Ayatollah Morteza Mutahbhati, a key 
formulator of the Islamic regime’s gender discourse. According to this 
view, women’s and men’s gender roles and duties are different (but com- 
plementary) as prescribed by ‘nature’, Woman’s primary role is to satisfy 
her domestic duties for which she is psychologically and physically built, 
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Motahhari. Much of my worldview, as a Shi, is based on his 
wotks. I believe that most of what he said was correct. However, I 
also feel that when it came to about women, he was wrong. 

For those who are not familiar with him, Ayatollah Motahhari 
was a forward-thinking cleric who did not hesitate to engage with 
subjects such as Western philosophy that were traditionally ignored 
or even proscribed by Shit scholars, nor did he shy away from call- 
ing for reform in ShiT scholarship.? He was not unaware of the 
need to redress the traditional exclusion of women from Shi‘ism.° 


while man’s is to protect his family and society due to his rationality and 
strength. Furthermore, threatening this balance of complementarity 
among sexes leads to chaos in the Islamic society. For instance, pressuting 
of encouraging women to enter the public sphere without first satisfying 
their divine duties of motherhood and wifehood, threatens the institution 
of family, and therefore the Islamic society as a whole, since the family is 
its basic unit. Hence, other rulings of the Islamic regime that batred wom- 
en’s participation included limiting women’s employment, and adopting 
policies of veiling and gender segregation within the public sphere.” Mona 
Tajali, “Notions of Female Authority in Modern Shisi Thought’, Redezons, 
vol. 2, no. 3 (2011), pp. 449-468. 

Another prominent book by a Shi‘ scholar which supports the same 
ideals for male-female interactions and justifications for perceived differ- 
cnecs between the roles of and religious legislation pertaining to men and 
women (such as the physical “challenge” of menstruation for women or 
why women should not be granted the right to divorce) is Ayatollah Ibra- 
him Amini, Woman's Rights in Islam, trans. Syed A. Rizvi (Tehran: Naba 
Cultural Organization, 2006). 

Adele Ferdows also treats the premises of the separate-but-equal 
ideology in Motahhari’s work as the absolute view on women in Shif‘ism. 
See Adele K. Ferdows, “The Status and Rights of Women in Ithna’Ashani 
Sht? Islam’. 

§ For instance, see Ayatollah Mutahhari [Motahhari], “The Funda- 
mental Problem of the Clerical Establishment”. 

° Hamid Dabashi, Theology of Discontent: The Ideological Foundation of the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Transaction Pub- 
lishers, 2006), p. 205. As an example, Ayatollah Motahhari explains why 
the injunction in fadith to seek learning should not be seen as applying 
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Therefore, it is tronic that his views on the separate-but-equal na- 
ture of women come actoss as Victorian; as Ziba Mir-Hosseini 
wryly observes, Motahhari’s arguments are “the most eloquent and 
refined among those that hold gender equality to be contradictory 
to the shari‘a”.!° Rather than being absolute, his views should be 
taken as a product of his time: Motahhari formulated his ideas be- 
fore the mass entry of women into the university, government, and 
workplace in Iran — and when the West was on the cusp of those 
changes as well. Given his forward-thinking nature and fearlessness 
in challenging the establishment, were he alive today, he may have 
revised his beliefs on the nature of women, and maybe even would 
have argued against the viewpoints that he presents in his book. 
His most influential book on this subject is his 1974 book 
Negam-e Hogqiq-e Zanan (The System of Women’s Rights).'' Here, for the 
most part, Motahhari is not presenting a view of women that is 
either distinctly Shi or distinctly new. (An exception is his discus- 
sion on temporary marriage, which is distinctly Shit although not 
distinctly new.) Indeed, the ideas about women that Motahhari de- 
fends have tentatively been shown by Amineh Mahallati to trace 
back to the second to fourth century Azr however, their frame- 


only to men. Murtada Mutahhari, Training and Education in Islam, trans. M. 
Limba (n.p.: IHCS, 2011), p. 27. 

10 Ziba Mir Hosseini, [slam and Gender, p. 25. 

 Ziba Mir Hosseini, Amineh Mahallati, and Adele Ferdowsi ident- 
fy this book as the de facto statement on women in Islam in Shit scholarly 
circles as well as the source of the ideology on gender that was officially 
adopted by the post-Revolutionary Iranian government. Ziba Mir- 
Hosseini, [sham and Gender, 23-24, 50, 83; Amineh Mahallati, “Women in 
traditional Sharfa: a list of differences between men and women in Islam- 
ic tradition”, in Journal of Islamic Law and Culture, vol. 12 (2010), pp. 1-9; 
Adele Ferdowsi, “Women in Ithna’Ashari Shi‘ism’. Bruce Lawrence also 
mentions the importance of this work, as well as Motahhari’s other dis- 
cussions of women, with respect to the dominant views on women 
among Shi‘ clerics in Shattering the Myth: Islam Beyond Violence (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1998), pp. 15-16. See also Mona Tajali, “No- 
tions of Female Authority in Modern Shi‘ Thought”. Nizam-e Huqug-e 
Zanan has also been released in two different English translations. 
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work in the light of the legacy of European cultural dominance and 
colonialism adds a new layer of urgency to his viewpoints.” 
Motahhari also adopted many ideas from the famous exegete 
‘Allamah Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’l (1904-1981), who 
expresses some of his views on women in his exegesis Tafsir al- 
Mizan.> Since Tabataba’?’s writing is often philosophical and com- 
plex, as well as heavily reliant on specialist scholarly jargon, 
Motahhari is credited with simplifying and popularizing 
Tabataba’i’s views for the general public.14* However, what zs new in 
Negam-e Huqugq-e Zanan is the way that Motahhari frames his views 
in the light of the clash of civilizations — Islam versus the West. He 
justifies his views through pseudo-scientific discourse, focusing on 
proposed physiological differences between men and women. 


'2 Amineh Mahallati traces this “separate but equal’ gender philoso- 
phy back to the 4th century 4yri by comparing Motahharl’s book with a 
two-page adith whitch outlines the differences between men and women. 
She actually asserts that the hadith goes back to the 8 century CE (2-4 
century Ayr?) on the basis that it is attributed to that era, but since she does 
not address the authenticity question, it seems more cautious to attributed 
In summary, the Aadith says that a woman’s primary concern is her hus- 
band and her place is the home, which she should leave as little as possi- 
ble, and that women should not be involved in politics, the judiciary, or 
public prayers (including funeral rites). As she herself observes, parallcl 
idcas and narrations arc also found in Sunnism. Mahallati docs not specu- 
late on the authenticity of the sadith, which bears several hallmarks of 
inauthenticity and is not, in its entirety, in any of the primary Shi hadith 
collections, although snippets of it are. Therefore, while she successfully 
traces the idea of “separate-but-equal” to the period of formative Shr‘ism, 
she does not demonstrate that it actually comes from the Shit Imams or 
from the primary narrator, Jabir al-Ju‘fi. The article is also quite short, and 
so it is a first step but not a final chapter in exploring the roots of the 
separate-but-equal ideology. Amineh Mahallati, “Women in traditional 
Sharia: a list of differences between men and women in Islamic tradi- 
tion”’. 
13 An example is Tabataba’is fafsar on the daraba vetse (Qur’an 4:34); 
his zafsir will be quoted subsequently. 

4 Ziba Mir Hosseini, Islam and Gender, pp. 23-24. 
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However, his selection of thinkers is eclectic, and he does not give 
convincing reasons for why the people he cites should be consid- 
ered representative of views in the West.'> Additionally, the “scien- 
tific” research that he cites is largely unsubstantiated and outdated, 
hence the term “pseudo-scientific”. As an example, Motahhari 
quotes two Western psychologists who present “findings” from 
their “research” which substantiate his views. The first — identified 
only as “Professor Reek’, says: 


The world of man is totally different from that of woman. If 
woman cannot think or act like man, it is because they belong 
to two different worlds. [...] They [men and women] never 
have the same feelings and never show the same reactions to 
various incidents and actions. They are like two planets moving 
in two different orbits.'¢ 


Professor “Reek’s” observation much more strongly comphes with 
a worldview in which there is a separate social sphere for men and 
women. The second, an unnamed female psychologist, says: 


For a woman it is as easy to change her religion and nationality 
for the sake of the man she likes as to change her family name 
following the marriage.!” [...] 


15 For instance, he mentions a “Mrs. Macdaniel” and a “G. Irvin” on 
page 8. 

16 Translation taken from Ayatollah Morteza Motahhari [Motahhari], 
Woman and Her Rights in Islam [a translation of Negdm-e Hugag-e Zandn), 
trans. M. A. Ansari (n.p.: Islamic Seminary Publications, [1982]), p. 57. 

The selection of this quotation is interesting in light of preferred 
conversion narratives to Islam and Shi‘ism. While there is a presumption 
that women who convert to Shi‘ism (particularly Western women) do so 
under the auspices of a Muslim male partner, converts to Shi‘ism also 
expefience pressure to produce conversion narratives focusing on their 
independent intra-faith research; actually admitting that one converted 
due to the influence of a significant other is looked down upon. See Ami- 
na Inloes and Liyakat Takim, “Conversion to Twelver Shi‘ism Among 
North American Women”, in Studies in Region, vol. 43, no. 1 (2014). 
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All women are interested in working under the supervision of 
someone else. They like to work as a subordinate rather than a 
boss. [...] I believe that these two spiritual requirements of 
women proceed from the fact that women are led by emotions 
and men by reason. [...] The superiority of the spirit of men to 
that of women is a thing which has been designed by nature it- 
self. Whatever women may do to counter this fact will be of 
no avail. {...] All jobs which require constant thinking are bor- 
ing to her. 18 


The essence of the separate-but-equal ideology is that men and 
women are complementary, rather than identical. As Motahhari 
asserts: 


In actual fact, the wonderful scientific progress of the 20th 
century has clearly proved the existence of disparities between 
man and women. Their existence is not a malicious misrepre- 
sentation but a scientific truth, based on observation and ex- 
periment. Anyhow, these differences have nothing to do with 
the superiority or inferiority of either sex. The law of creation 
has ordained them simply to make the bond of conjugal rela- 
tions firmer [...]. Nature wanted to distribute family nghts and 
obligations between them with its own hands. The law of crea- 
tion has made the disparities between man and women similar 
to the difference between the various organs of a body. [...] 
[I]t does not mean that it is has been unjust or has made any 
discrimination against any of them.!” 


This complementarity was elevated to a theological level by Ayatol- 
lah Javadi Amol, who theorized that masculinity and femininity are 
expressions of opposing sets of attributes of Allah, with names 


18 Of course, this is ironic because the female psychologist probably 
had to do a fair amount of thinking to obtain her qualification. Transla- 
tion taken from Ayatollah Morteza Motahari, Woman and Her Rights in 
Islam, pp. 57-58, 60. While the translation leaves some things to be de- 
sired, it has been used as an artefact of today’s discourse. 

19 Translation taken from Ayatollah Morteza Motahari, Woman and 
Her Rights in Islam, p. 54. 
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such as “the avenger” applying to men, and “the nurturing” apply- 
ing to women.” The main difference between men and women is 
that men are logical, whereas women are emotional (and, logic is 
superior to emotions). Motahhari paints a very Victorianesque pic- 
ture of the nature of the fairer sex: 


The feelings of woman are aroused quicker than a man’s. Her 
sentiments are excited sooner than those of man; that is, a 
woman, in matters with which she is involved or of which she 
is afraid, reacts sooner and with more acuteness just as she 
feels, while a man is more cool headed [...]. In activities based 
on reasoning, and in abstruse intellectual problems, woman 
cannot equal man, but in literature, painting and all matters 
that are related to aesthetics, she is not behind man. Man has 
more ability to keep a secret than woman, and he keeps un- 
pleasant private matters to himself better than a woman [...]. 
Woman is more soft-hearted, and instantly resorts to weeping, 
and occasionally to fainting.” 


Therefore, women should not enjoy certain rights, such as the uni- 
lateral right to divorce (which is granted only to men), because they 
are liable to make emotional decisions that would harm themselves 
or their families.” (For instance, a deeply worried ShirT man once 





20 The theory is explicated in Ayatollah Javadi Amoli’s book Zan dar 
Asyineh-ye Jalal va Jamal (omen in the Mirror of Majesty and Beauty) and 
is discussed in Ziba Mir-Hosseini, Islam and Gender, pp. 83-84; Mir- 
Hosseini considers it to be a direct outgrowth of Motahhari’s views. Also 
see Sachiko Murata, The Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook on Gender Relationships in 
Islamic Thought (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), p. 69. 

71 English translation from the 1980 edition used here (Patt 7, online 
edition), 

2 In discussing the amendments to Iranian family law after the Rev- 
olution, it has been suggested that women were not given the right to 
divorce at will on the grounds that it would lead to financial loss to the 
man. ‘This is because the man is expected to provide a dowry upon mar- 
riage and financial maintenance. It has also been suggested that if women 
had the right to divorce they would then use frequently marriage and di- 
vorce as a means of enriching themselves. Of course, Shi‘! divorce law 
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told me that women cannot have the right to divorce, or else they 
would all leave their husbands.) Female physiology, such as hor- 
mones during monthly cycles, is cited as a further reason why 
women are emotionally unstable and require the guardianship of 
men: “Their [women’s] menstrual cycles, hardships of pregnancies, 
pains of childbirth and the nursing of children place them in a posi- 
tion in which they require men’s protection.”23 Therefore, the fol- 
lowing issues of inquiry emerge from the “separate but equal” ide- 
ology: (a) men are logical and women are emotional, and logic is 
superior to emotion; (b) women in the public sphere; and (c) wom- 
en must be under male authority due to menstruation. Here, of 
course, is the beginning of the ramifications of why the absence of 
menstruation attributed to Fatimah al-Zahra’ separates her from 
perceptions of the “normal woman”. 

The natural consequence of the perceived innate differences 
between women and men is that men must be in authority over 
women in both the public and private spheres.*4 ‘Allamah 
Tabataba’1 makes the necessary connection here in his exegesis of 
Qur’an 4:34: 


Men have much greater judicious prudence than women, and 
consequently they are much stronger and braver and more ca- 
pable of performing strenuous tasks requiring intrepidity and 
forbearance, while women’s life is dominated by feelings [...]. 
“Men are the maintainers of women” is not confined to hus- 
bands [...]; rather, it gives authority to the men, as a group, 


predates the Revolution; and, in practice, dowries are not always paid in 
full prior to marriage. Louise Halper, “Law and Women’s Agency in Post- 
Revolutionary Iran”, in Harvard Journal of Law and Gender, vol. 28 (Winter 
2005), pp. 85-142. 

23 Ayatollah Motahari, Woman and Her Rights in Islam, 7. He gives a 
pseudo-scientific explanation of why female hormones — which, in the 
view of the Western scientist he cites, are secreted by the ovaties — result 
in the discrepancies between men and women on pages 52-53. 

4 The view that the public sphere is for men and that women be- 
long in the private sphere is mentioned by Mona Tajali as the dominant 
view among Shit scholars historically in “Notions of Female Authority in 
Modern Shi‘i Thought”. 
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over the whole group of women, in the common affairs which 
affect lives of both sexes on the whole. The general social as- 
pects which are related to man’s excellence as, for example, 
rulership and judiciary, are the things on which a society de- 
pends for its continuence, It is because of the prudence and 
judiciousness which are found in men in a higher degree than 
in women. Likewise, fighting and defence depend on strength 
and far-reaching strategic planning. In such affairs men have 
authority over women. 


Consequently, the order men are the maintainers of women [Qur’an 
4:34] is totally unrestricted and comprehensive [...]. As far as 
the broad issues and general social aspects — like rulership, ju- 
diciary and war — ate concerned, they have to be controlled by 
intellect, free from the influence of emotions and feelings. 
Thus they have to be entrusted not to women but to men who 
ate governed more by intellectual power than emotional feel- 
ings.*° 


Similarly, a communique reported to have been issued in the name 
of Ayatollah al-Khw’i reads: 


[As for woman] because of her lack of rationality and her defi- 
ciency in organization and her inability to get to the level of 
men, by-and-large Islam does not allow her to be appointed as 
a judge or to give her the guardianship over her children even 
in case of the death of the father. So, how can it be possible 
for her to be allowed to guard the interests of the umma and 
whatever is related to such an overwhelming task??¢ 


Because of the halo of mystery surrounding the mara‘tyyab and the 
tendency to avoid issuing clear-cut statements, it can be difficult to 


25 This translation was quoted from the exegesis of verse 4:34 in 
‘Allamah Tabataba’l, a/-Mizan: An Exegesis of the Ouran, trans. S. A. Rizvi 
(Tehran: WOFIS, 1983); however, it has been lightly edited for grammar. 

6 "Talib Aziz quoting Ayatollah al-Kh07i in “Fadlallah and the Re- 
making of the Marja‘tya” in Linda Walbridge (ed.), The Most Learned of the 
Shiva: The Institution of the Marja’ Taghd (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), pp. 208-209. 
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trace the views of many maraji‘, especially before the Internet era, 
without resorting to first-hand or second-hand private conversa- 
tions. However, this excerpt reminded me of a conversation I once 
had with a Shi‘l activist who said that he and some of his associates 
had approached Ayatollah al-Khw’i and asked whether unmarried 
women could travel to study on the condition that they protected 
their chastity. According to him, Ayatollah al-Khw’1 dismissed the 
idea by saying, “But how could they protect their chastity?” This is, 
of course, not a figh ruling but simply a perception of the nature of 
the world; it is also a reflection on how times have changed since 
then. 

Finally, in discussions of women which endorse the “separate 
but equal” theory, women are usually discussed as wives and moth- 
ers, rather than as full human beings. This fits into the contempo- 
rary Islamic trope that “women in Islam are respected because 
heaven is under the mother’s feet”. Therefore, this raises the ques- 
tion of whether, in the /adith, women are defined through their 
relationship with men. It has been argued that the contemporary 
emphasis on the role of women in the family emerged as a re- 
sponse to the perceived attack on Islamic family values through 
Westernization, but is set representative of how women were dis 
cussed in classical Islamic texts; rather, pre-modern Islamic texts 
primarily focused on a woman’s sexual obligations instead of activi- 
ties such as child-rearing or homemaking.?’ While classical Islamic 
literature — and, for that matter, Shi‘i /adith28 — do not treat women 


27 Kecia Ali, Sexual Ethics and Islam: Feminist Reflections on Qur'an, 
Hadith, and Jurisprudence (Oxford: Oneworld, 2006), pp. xv—xvi; Kecia Ali, 
Marnage and Slavery in Islam, p. ©. 

28 Fladith to the contrary can be found in sections regarding a man’s 
obligation to fulfil the physical needs of his wife, recommendations on 
how he accomplish that, as well as a fadith urging men to groom them- 
selves properly to keep their wives from committing adultery with more 
physically appealing men. There is also a book ascribed to Imam al-Sadiq 
which instructs men on the art of pleasing their wives. In general, classical 
Islamic literature seems to have been faitly open about discussing these 
topics. Sayyid Muhammad Rizvi lists some of these padith in Marriage and 
Morals in Islam (Ontario, Canada: Islamic Education and Information Cen- 
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as asexual, Motahhari upholds the adage that “man is the slave of 
his desires; women are the bond-maids of love”.”° In any case, both 
classical and modern authors typically present marriage as a “mon- 
ey for sex’ arrangement.” A corresponding assumption is that 
women are financially dependent on their husbands or fathers. Par- 
allel to this, hijab and female chastity are emphasized; however, 
what is new in the modern discourse is the treatment of the hijab 
as a symbol of opposition to Westernization (for instance, in 
Motahhari’s work and in post-Revolutionary Iranian discourse). 
Additionally, female beauty is looked askance at because it seen as a 
Western capitalist value. Ironically, although the hijab is treated as a 
means of de-sexualizing a woman, viewing women as sexual beings 
who must be covered up ends up as an androcentric view which 
places her physicality over her personhood.*! Hence, this brings up 
the following additional lines of inquiry: 


e Are women valued with respect to their relationships to 
men — as wives and mothers — or as independent human 
beings? 

e Are women sexual beings? 

e Are women financial beings? (Combining this and the pre- 
vious, is marriage a “money for sex” arrangement? Is a 
marriage meant to fulfil a man’s carnal desires and a wom- 
an’s emotional desires?) 


tre, n.d.), and Dakake also addresses the subject briefly in The Charismatic 
Community, p. 230. A narration to the contrary will also be discussed in 
Chapter 2. 

29 Motahhari [Motahhari], Woman and Her Rights in Islam, p. 57. He 
expands on this in his Sex#al Fithiecs. See Murtada Mutahhari [Motahhari], 
Sexnal Ethics in Islam and tn the Western World, trans. M. Khurshid Ali (Lon- 
don: Islamic Centre of England, 2011). 

39 Talib Aziz notes that Ayatollah Bagir al-Sadr re-categorized mar- 
flage as a personal rather than contractual affair, to avoid marriage being 
viewed as “money for sex”. “Baqir al-Sadr’s quest for the Marja‘iya”, in 
Linda Walbridge (ed.), Te Most Learned of the Shi'a, p. 143. 

31 Bruce Lawrence also makes this observation about Motahhari’s 
approach in Shattering the Myth, pp. 115-116. 
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e Is chastity primarily important to women? How is the hijab 
treated? And is beauty un-Islamic? 


The “separate but equal” paradigm is not the only approach to 
women in contemporary Shi discourse, only the most prevalent 
one. A handful of Shit thinkers have questioned some of the 
above assumptions while, at the same time, situating themselves 
within the Shit tradition. One of the earliest contemporary voices 
to do this was ‘Alt Shari‘att (1933-1977), who, in his famous book, 
Fatemeh Patemeh Ast (translated as Fatima is Fatma), argues that 
Fatimah al-Zahra’ should be seen not just as a wife, daughter, and 
mother, but rather as a person; and in which he decries the custom 
of denying women an education and excluding them from religious 
discourse.** (It is somewhat telling that, fifty years later, passages 
from his book are still starkly relevant.) It can be argued that the 
Shi scholar who effected the most dramatic change on Shi views 
about the public role of women is Imam Khomeini (1902-1989): 
while he espoused a very conservative set of religious values, he 
nonetheless was the first prominent Shit scholar to encourage 
women to be publicly active in politics, education, and worship, as 
opposed to encouraging them to confine their efforts to the do 


32 Ali Shari‘att, Fafemeh Fatemeh Ast (Tehran: Hosayniyyeh Ershad, 
1971). For a discussion of the impact of this work, see Hamid Dabashi, 
Theology of Discontent, pp. 122-125. In his biography of ‘Ali Shari‘ati, Ali 
Rahnema describes Shari‘ati as “eulogizing” the position of women in 
Yslam since he “admitted that Islam did not believe in the equality (wosa- 
vat) of men and women, but wished to place each in their ‘natural posi- 
tion”. (He does not specify what that “natural position” actually is.) While 
this sentiment is in keeping with the view of women popular among Ira- 
nian Islamic scholars at the time, such as Motahhari, the idea that he was 
“eulogizing” a fixed view does not seem to be in keeping with the book, 
in that the book strongly comes across as a call for social reform, not an 
admission of defeat or resignation. Ali Rahnema, An Islamic Utopian: A 
Poktical Biography of Ak Shanati (London and New York: I. B. Tauris, 
2000), pp. 120-121, 198. 
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mestic sphere.** In Lebanon, Sayyid Fadlullah (1935-2010), a mana‘ 
whose questioning of some traditional views and socially conscious 
approach lent him some enemies, argued for the necessity of 
change in social attitudes towards women. Rather than preach fe- 
male seclusion, he held that it was Islamically preferable for women 
to contribute to society, and he felt it was permissible for women 
to hold positions of political authority.>+ AyatolHah Sane‘! (1937-) 
and Ayatollah Jannati (1933-) — both contemporary jurists in Iran — 
have diverged from many classical Shit views about women — for 
instance, in allowing women to lead men in ritual prayer, to serve 
as judges, act as marja‘s, and to obtain custody of their children 
after divorce.* 


33 Ziba Mit-Hosseini, Islam and Gender, 7-10; Mona Tajali, “Notions 
of Female Authority in Modern Shit Thought”. 

34 Michelle Browers, “Fadlallah and the Passing of Lebanon’s Last 
Najafi Generation”, in Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol 5, no. 1 (Winter 
2012), pp. 25-46; Talib Aziz, “Fadlallah and the Remaking of the Mar- 
ja‘tya” in Linda Walbridge (ed.), The Most Learned of the Shi'a, p. 209; Liya- 
katali Takim, “Foreign Influences on American Shiism”. Sayyid Fadlullah 
also questioned the validity of some traditionally accepted accounts of the 
later part of the life of Fatimah al-Zahra’, which especially led to a back- 
lash against him by more traditionally-minded scholars; for instance, see 
Stephan Rosiny, “The Tragedy of Fatimah al-Zahra’ in the Debate of 
Two Shute Theologians in Lebanon”, in The Twelver Shta in Modern Times: 
Regions Culture and Poltical History, ed. Rainer Brunner and Werner Ende 
(Leiden: Brill, 2000), pp. 207, 211, 213-215. The difference in attitudes 
between Fadlallah and another Lebanese scholar regarding female seclu- 
sion — in that the other scholar considers it ideal whereas Fadlallah did not 
— is also discussed in the same work. Ibid., 216. 

35 Ayatollah Yusuf Sane, A Selection of Islamic Laws, trans. Muham- 
mad Yasser Kimyaei Far (n.L: n.p., 2007). Ayatollah Jannati should not be 
confused with Ayatollah Ahmad Jannati, who holds much more conserva- 
tive views. See “Selected Rulings”, The Official Website of Ayatollah Alozma 
Jannat. <http://www.jannaati.com/eng/index.php?page=6>. Accessed 
16 June 2013. Regarding Ayatollah Sane‘t’s view, see also Mona Tajali, 
“Notions of Female Authority in Modern Shi’ Thought”; Hamid Mavani, 
Religious Authority and Political Thought in Twelver Shitsm: From Ali to Post- 
Khomeini (New York: Routledge, 2013), p. 139. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH AN IDEOLOGY? 
But why should this ideology be challenged at all, especially if it 


comes actoss as suitably Islamic? (And, of course, it will, because it 
is presented as the Islamic view.) One concern is with the nature of 
an ideology. An ideology is not faith. An ideology is shallow and 
inflexible. When challenged, faith deepens; ideologies break. Faith 
leads to tolerance; ideology leads to intolerance. I would now like 
to borrow a few reflections on ideology in the Hebrew Bible, cour- 
tesy of the Biblical scholar David Clines, who posits that an ideolo- 
gy consists of: 


1. Ideas that are shared with others 


2. Ideas serving the interests of a particular group, especially a 
dominant group 


3. Ideas that are wrong passed off as natural, obvious or com- 
monsensical 


4, Ideas that are assumed rather than argued for 


5. Ideas that are often unexpressed and unrecognized by those 
who hold them 


6. Ideas oriented toward action, ideas controlling or influenc- 
ing actions 


7. A representation of the imaginary relationship of individuals 


to their real conditions of existence 
8. False ideas 
9, Ideas, different from our own, that other people have 


10. Rationalistic or metaphysical ideas, as distinct from practi- 
cal politics 


11. A romantic view of the world, idealizing the ideal and 
scorning the actual 


12. A totalitarian attitude 
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13. A pseudo-scientific attitude to history and social realities*® 


It is glaringly apparent that many of those characteristics describe 
the “separate-but-equal” ideology. For one thing, the differences 
between women and men (such as our debilitating emotionality) 
are treated as so natural and obvious that there is no real need to 
prove them — unless, of course, one wishes to cite Western pseudo- 
science. This ideology 1s typically unrecognized and unexpressed — 
that is, no one ever gets up and says “these are the principles of the 
separate-but-equal ideology” — and yet it exerts profound control 
over our lives. For instance, as a woman, I cannot go to a shari‘ah 
court and simply get a divorce because I want one; while the roots 
of this ruling are textual, the law is buoyed by the notion that, as a 
woman, I am emotional, and therefore might make a rash decision 
which will harm me or my family. Therefore, I need to be protect- 
ed by the law. 

However, in my view, the biggest problem with this ideology 
is that it fails to reflect women’s lived experience. This ideology 
parallels the modern notion of Islam as a “perfect system”’. It envi- 
sions an idealized society, in which, through shari‘ah, everything 
works together perfectly — like cogs in a machine — to bring about 
justice and happiness for all. The problem is, we don’t live in a 
clockwork society. We live in the real world, and the real world is 
messy. The single mother, the spinster, the female scientist, the 
female president, or even the female author — none of us fit into 
the received paradigm.3’ While this ideology may reflect some 


6 David Clines, Interested Parties, pp. 9-11. 

37 Amina Wadud mentions this even with respect to the iconic figure 
of Hajar: “Islamic personal law is built upon a notion of family that does 
not include a woman thrown into the desert, forced to construct a 
healthy, happy life for her child and to fend for herself. Islamic law for 
family, as constructed and still maintained, is not only premised upon an 
ideal of an extended family network, it presumes that a woman will never, 
for any reason, become responsible for providing for and protecting her- 
self and her offspring. Yet this reality happens more and more frequently 
the world over.” I would gently question the premise that this is solely a 
modern phenomenon, particularly with respect to female slaves. There is a 
tendency to idealize the past, and, in any case, literature from earlier Is- 
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women’s experiences, platitudes like “women do not have to work 
in Islam” simply do not work for women who have to, well, work. 
They alienate some women, and lead them to be “de-mosqued”’ (if 
they are living in a region where women attend the mosque to 
begin with). They also can be psychologically damaging and lead to 
questions like “am I going to Hell if I get a divorce?” Once again, 
Abdolkarim Soroush is the one to comment on the clash between 
ideals and reality in Iran: 


The religious community |...| believes, in other words, that, as 
far as possible, men shouldn’t see women and women 
shouldn’t see men; women shouldn’t heat men’s voices and 
men shouldn’t hear women’s voices; and so on. The clash be- 
tween this value and the lives women lead today, even in the 
Islamic Republic, is as plain as plain can be. A woman who 
goes to university, has a job, takes part in mass rallies, and even 
participates in military and combat activities has, by no means, 
accepted the value that she should neither see men nor be seen 
by them. This contradiction has become so obvious that our 
contemporary theologians don’t even suggest as a recom- 
mended religious precept that it would be better for the wom- 
en who have come into the streets, universities and factories to 
stay at home, and that they should keep out of the public eye 


to such an extent that they should not see any men nor be seen 
by them, In the li At of this change our definitions of decenct 


modesty and all the other things which had extremely mysteri- 
ous and mythical dimensions in the past have also changed. If 
a gitl spoke to a boy in the past it was seen as shameful and in- 
decent, but this kind of behaviour is considered normal to- 
day.*8 


lamic eras often refers to widows and other women who had to fend for 
themselves and their children. Amina Wadud, Inside the Gender Jihad, p. 
144. 

38 Anonymous, “Contraction and Expansion of Women’s Rights: An 
Interview with Soroush”, trans. Nilou Mobasser, in Zanan 1378/2000. < 
http://www.drsoroush.com/English/ Interviews /E-INT-20000200— 
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Nevertheless, the “separate-but-equal” ideology remains dominant. 
For that reason, in the subsequent chapters, the following premises 
will be explored with respect to the narratives: 


e Women ate extensions of male relatives rather than inde- 
pendent agents. 

e Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically superior to 
women on a creational level. 

e Men are logical, women are emotional, and logic is superi- 
or to emotion. 

e Women do not belong in the public sphere; women’s se- 
clusion is ideal 

e Male authority is necessary (socially, religiously, politically, 
and in the family). 

e Men are the breadwinners, and women are financially de- 
pendent on men. 

e Women are equivalent to wives and mothers. Exceptions 
ate rare enough so as not to merit discussion. 

e The hijab and chastity are emphasised for women. Female 
beauty is not “Islamic”, and only male physical desires are 
acknowledged (“man is the slave of his desires; women are 
the bond-maids of love”). Chastity for men or male beauty 
ate under-acknowledged. 


How far are these premises grounded in the Aadith? Are they rooted 
in the Aadith at all? And are they the only possible Shit ideology of 


women? Ancient stories, modern context. 


MORE ELEPHANTS IN THE ROOM: ORTHODOXY, 
IDEOLOGY, AND AUTHORITY 


Once again, the true issue is not womanhood, but authority. While 
the above authors idealize a world with men in charge, they do not 
discuss whether women can hold authority, especially religious au- 


Contraction_and_Expansion_of_Womens_Rights.html>. Accessed 26 
February 2015. 
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thority. Perhaps, it is because the question did not occur to them; 
or perhaps, it is because once you start digging, the question be- 
comes messy and complex. It certainly isn’t as neat as an ideology. 
What even is religious authority in Shi‘ism? Academic litera- 
ture treats the warja%yyah — the chief jurist — as the height of ShTT 
authority while, at the same time, in real life, other persons also 
hold sway. For instance, a revolutionary may look to a political 
leader, while someone having a spiritual crisis may look to a mystic. 
In the Shit world, reciters of eulogies and liturgies enjoy popular 
influence, even if that authority has no textual basis. In any case, 
with respect to the marja%yyah, the dominant view is that a woman 
may become a mujtahid, but not a marja‘® That is, she may reach 
the level whereby she is no longer required to follow a man’s /figh 
deductions and may follow her own; however, others may not fol- 
low her views. Additionally, she may not give Friday sermons or 
lead ritual prayers for men; however, this holds less significance 
than it does in the Sunni context because, in the absence of the 
twelfth Imam, ShiZ scholars disagree about whether Friday (jam‘ah) 
prayers are required or even permissible, and other religious gather- 
ings are often, in practice, more emphasized.*? It should be noted 
that the exclusion of women from the #arjaSyyah ig not a unilateral 


39 Moojan Momen claims the reverse — that most ShiT scholars do 
not permit a woman to be a majtahid. However, this has not been the 
common view historically, and some Shi women throughout history 
have been considered majtahids. Moojan Momen, “Women in Shi‘ism’’, in 
E:ncyclopaedia Iranica, online edition, 2012. Joyce Wiley, “‘Alima Bint al- 
Huda, Women’s Advocate”, in Linda Walbridge (ed.), The Most Learned of 
the Sha: The Institution of the Marja’ Taghd (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), p. 152. 

40 A brief discussion of Shi scholarly views on the necessity or legit- 
imacy of the Friday prayers is found in Linda Walbridge (ed.), The Most 
Learned of the Shi'a, pp. 8, 35-37. For a discussion of the figs reasoning 
behind those views, see Bagir Irwani, Duras Tambidiyyah fi al-Figh al- 
Tstidlah, 4 vols. (Qum: Markaz-e Jahani-ye “Ulum-e Eslami, 1377 AH (so- 
lar)), vol. 1, pp. 174-176. Liyakatalt Takim mentions this latter point in 
“Foreign Influences on American Shiism’, in Masham World, vol. 90, no, 3— 
4 (September 2000), pp. 459-478. 
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view, particularly since there is no real textual evidence that a wom- 
en cannot act as a mara‘. Even Motahhart observed that, theoreti- 
cally, there is no shari‘ah problem with a woman being a mara‘; 
however, he argued that this is a man’s job because Islam ‘“‘wants” a 
woman to dedicate her efforts to her family.*! Thus, here, founda- 
tional assumptions about women’s nature step in to discourage 
women from taking on public positions of authority. 

This is not to say that there is no structure for female religious 
authority within “orthodoxy”. Women throughout the centuries 
have periodically attained the education necessary to become mujta- 
hids.*2, Pemale-only Shit seminaries are run in countries such as 
Iran, Iraq, and Lebanon, and these do facilitate women’s participa- 
tion in traditional scholarship, although women educated at them 
generally do not take on the same public leadership roles as men, 
nor are female students encouraged to question dominant ideas, 
such as the “separate but equal” ideology.*? For instance, regarding 
female seminary students in Qom, Iran, Mir-Hosseint writes: 


After discussing the matter with male clerics and some female 
students, I concluded that in order to be accepted within a 
scholarly tradition as male-dominated and constructed as that 
of the Qom Houzeh, a woman must first observe its implicit 
rules. I found the same tendency in Cambridge among Old 
Girtonians, women of the first generation of female students 
in the University of Cambridge, who did not question many of 


41 Mortada Motahbhari, “Zan va Jame‘eh dar Negaresh-e Ostad 
Motahhari: Zan va Marja‘tyyat”. 

#2 For instance, see Mirjam Kunkler and Roja Fazaeli, “The Life of 
Two Mujtahidahs: Female Religious Authority in 20th Century Iran’, in 
in Women, Leadership and Mosques: Contemporary Islamic Authority, ed. 
Masooda Bano and Hilary Kalmbach (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 127-160; 
Joyce Wiley, “‘Alima Bint al-Huda: Women’s Advocate”, in Linda Wal- 
bridge (ed.), The Most Learned of the Shi'a, pp. 149-160; Nahich Gharavi 
Naeeni, Shia Women Transmitters of Abadith: A Collection of Biographies of the 
Women Who Have Transmitted Traditions. 

43 Ziba Mir-Hosseini, Islam and Gender, pp. 17, 83-84, 113, 162, 207, 
277, 
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the values of the Cambridge colleges but merely reproduced 
them in a different form.“ 


In other words, women will succeed at these institutions only if 
they endorse the restrictions of patriarchy and impose them on 
other women — a “patriarchal bargain”. This phrase (coined by the 
Turkish researcher Deniz Kandioyti) refers to the view that in a 
heavily patriarchal society, women internalize the restrictions or 
injustices meted out to them, and then enforce those restrictions or 
injustices on other women to increase their own social status at the 
expense of other women, rather than banding together to fight 
against social injustice.5 Additionally, women will accept restrictive 
of inconvenient customs — such as face veiling or foot binding — 
because they result in higher social status for themselves or for 
their children, or because abandoning these practices would result 
in a loss of social status. Classic examples of the patriarchal bar- 
gain in Judaism and Shi fadith (but, interestingly, not the Qur’an) 
are Sarah and Hajar; however, the patriarchal bargain is still negoti- 
ated in many parts of the Muslim world, including the seminary. 
That being said, outside of formalized institutions, a common 
albeit under acknowledged Shi ritual practice is female only reli 
gious ceremonies led by women for other women, which do give 
women a platform to express themselves among each other. How- 
ever, because these ceremonies are held privately, the talent, intel- 
lectual capacity, and messages of women who lead them goes pub- 
licly unrecognized, They are unrecognized because they are unseen; 


“4 Ziba Mir Hosseini, [slam and Gender, p. 18. With respect to Islamic 
discourse at large (not just pertaining to Shi‘ism), Amina Wadud also 
makes this observation but also extends it to the view that women seeking 
to promote a revision of Islamic discourse on women may end up becom- 
ing reliant on progressive male scholars for legitimacy, thereby maintain- 
ing the status quo of male scholarly privilege, and instead suggests that 
truly progressive male scholars should encourage women to pursue their 
own learning. Amina Wadud, Inside the Gender Jihad, p. 199. 

45 Deniz Kandiyou, “Bargaining with Patriarchy”, in Gender and Socte- 
fy, vol, 2, no. 3 (Sep., 1988), pp. 274-290. 

46 Thid. 
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they ate unseen because “the best thing for a woman is not to be 
seen by a man” (a saying regrettably ascribed to Fatimah al- 
Zahra’);*’ and, as the adage goes, out of sight, out of mind. (1 was 
once floored when a male shaykh expressed a complete unaware- 
ness of such gatherings, despite the fact that he lived in a region 
where you could hear them emanating from houses into the street. 
Apparently, it had never occurred to him to wonder what was go- 
ing on.) Additionally, female preachers — like male lay preachers — 
are expected not to deviate from the views of male scholars.*8 What 
women do in their homes may be relevant to them, but it does not 
directly shape the public course of Shi‘ism itself. 

Men in the priesthood. Women at home. Women jostling for 
power because men are in charge. If this is starting to sound like 
ancient Judaism, that’s because it does. | do not think that a coinci- 
dence. I believe that, through the Arabic language, aspects of a 
shared Semitic heritage fed into Islam; this includes a strong gender 
binary and a divide between male orthodoxy and female popular 
practice. Women and men cannot just be however we are; we have 
to be completely separate, opposite, complementary. As an Islamic 
scholar puts it: 


Both men and women have a direct role in society but in their 
own orbit. [...] From the Islamic point of view, both man and 
woman have theit own direct role in history. However, their 
role is not mixed with each other.*” 


(If that sounds confusing, I still haven’t been able to get my head 
around it either.) 


47 al-Maijlisi, Bihar al-Anwar, vol. 43, p. 84, hadith number 7. 

48 See Lara Deeb, An Enchanted Modern: Gender and Pubhe Piety in ShiG 
Lebanon (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008); Azam Turab, Per- 
forming Islam: Gender and Ritual in Islam (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2007); 
Karen Ruffle, Gender, Satnthood, and Everyday Practice in South Asian Shitsm 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 2011). 

4° “The Role of Women in Karbala”, in Ab/a/ Bayt Digttal Islamic Li- 
brary Project <https://www.al-islam.org/articles /role-women-karbala- 
shaykh-mansout-leghaei>. Accessed 6 November 2017. 
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The similarities between ancient Jewish and modern ShiT 
popular practice can be striking, as illustrated by this discussion of 
women in the time of the Hebrew Bible by a Biblical scholar, Phyl- 
lis Bird: 


[Women’s religious activities — and needs — tend to center in 
the domestic realm and relate to women’s sexually determined 
work. As a consequence, those institutions and activities which 
appear from public records or male perspective as central may 
be viewed quite differently by women, who may see them as 
inaccessible, restricting, irrelevant, or censuring. Local shrines, 
saints and spirits, home rituals in the company of other women 
(often with women ritual leaders), the making and paying of 
vows (often by holding feasts), life-cycle rites, especially those 
related to birth and death — these widely attested elements of 
women’s religious practice appear better suited to women’s 
spititual and emotional needs and the patters of their lives than 
the rituals of the central sanctuary, the great pilgrimages and 
assemblies, and the liturgical calendar of the agricultural year. 
But the public sphere with its male-oriented and male- 
controlled institutions dominates and governs the domestic 
sphere, with the result that women’s activities and beliefs are 
often viewed by ‘official’ opinion as frivolous, superstitious, 
subversive, or foreign.*° 


Bird attributes the differing cultic roles of women and men to the 
gendeted division of labor in pre-industrialized agrarian societies, 
with women expected to take on child-rearing tasks and related 
domestic duties which keep them at home. As a result, female de- 
votional practice differs from male devotional practice. She identi- 
fies three determinants that have affected women’s devotional 
practice, and which recur in the Islamic tradition as well: (1) impu- 
rity associated with reproductive physiology; (2) male authority in 
the family and ‘in the public sphere in which the community 1s rep- 
resented by its male members’; and (3) a view of woman’s ‘primary 


°° Phyllis Bird, “The Place of Women in the Israelite Cultus”, in 
Women in the Hebrew Bible: A Reader, ed. Alice Bach (New York and Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1999), p. 6. 
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work and social duty as family-centred reproductive work in the 
role of wife-mother’. She then concludes: 


The effect of each of these determinants is to restrict the 
sphere of women’s activities — spatially, temporally, and func- 
tionally. Only roles that were compatible with women’s prima- 
ry domestic-reproductive role and could be exercised in peri- 
ods or situations free from ritual taboo, or from the require- 
ment of ritual purity, were open to women,>! 


As a Shi‘, that is eerily familiar.** In Shit popular practice, mostly, 
men carry out “orthodox” activities, such as giving Friday sermons 
and giving fatwas, and women carry out “popular” activities such as 
reciting religious eulogies (for other women) and preparing ritual 
food. Ritual impurity can loom over Muslim women. Am I allowed 
to go to the mosque on my period? Read the Qur’an? Am I really 
having my period or just dripping a bit? It really doesn’t matter, 
though, because the best place for a woman is to pray is at home. 
“Her mosque is her house.” This is a popular adage — even though, 
at the time of the Prophet, women and men both attended the 
communal mosque. (And, a more appropriate saying for own eve- 
tyday would be “my mosque is my office”.) “Vows”, “house ritu- 
als”, “feasts”, and “local shrines” all feature heavily in traditional 
female Shit devotional practice. “Inaccessible”, “restricting”, “ir- 
relevant”, and “censuring” all reflect sentiments expressed by Mus- 
lim women today in concerns about the inclusion of women in 
mosques (which in 2015 led to the establishment of a women’s- 
only mosque in Los Angeles). ‘The only difference is that many 


>! Thid., pp. 6-7. 

°2 Diane D’Souza explores this question with respect to the Shr tra- 
dition in Partners of Zaynab: A Gendered Perspective of Shia Mushm Faith (Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina: University of South Carolina Press, 2014). 

53 An interesting article on the role of visiting shrines in female Shit 
practice is Donna Honarpisheh, “Women in Pilgrimage: Senses, Places, 
Embodiment, and Agency. Experiencing Zzyarat in Shiraz” in Journal of 
Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol. 6, no. 4 (Autumn 2013), pp. 383-410. 

54 For instance, see Astra Nomani, Standing Alone: An American Wom- 
an’s Struggle for the Soul of Islam (San Frrancisco: HarperOne, 2006); Amina 
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Shi‘a today no longer live in pre-industrialized agrarian societies. 
While traditional female devotional activities, such as women’s 
majalis, are central to the devotional experience of many Shi‘l wom- 
en, what is pertinent here is that non-orthodox religion — that is, 
women’s activities — theoretically cannot shape (male) orthodox 
religion. These leads to two questions: first, whether there must 
necessarily be a male-female divide between orthodox and popular 
practice (for instance, whether women are included in “orthodox” 
religious practice or authority); and, second, do only men decide 
what is “orthodox”? 55 


WHEN PATRIARCHY AND SPIRITUALITY CLASH: MEN AS 
DEMI-GODS? 


Notions of orthodoxy can be discussed solely on an earthly level. 
However, in recent years, a critique of the spiritual implications of 
patriarchy with respect to the Islamic emphasis on divine monothe- 
ism has emerged. One will be referred to here as the “demi-god” 
model; because it is a critical issue with respect to these fadith, it 
will be discussed here. The term “demi-god” has been used by 
Sa‘diyyah Shaikh and Khalid Abou Fil Fadl, and refers to the tacit 
assumption that men act as a “demi-god” of intercessor for Muslim 


Wadud, Inside the Gender Jihad. A major aspect of the Unsesqued documen- 
tary and movement is the way in which many women feel disenfranchised 
iin Islamic ritual spaces. More information about the female-only mosque 
in Los Angeles can be found in articles such as Nick Street, “First all- 
female mosque opens in Los Angeles”, in A/Jazaeera, 3 February 2015 
<http://america.aljazeera.com/articles/2015/2/3/ first-all-female- 
mosque-opens-in-los-angeles.html>. Accessed 2 March 2016. And, of 
course, more information can be found on the mosque’s website itself 
(womensmosque.com), 

55 In Inside the Gender fibad, Amina Wadud observes that a woman 
who simply repeats male normative views, instead of offering a feminine 
perspective, simply mimics the role of a man in Islamic discourse and is 
not truly offering 2 woman’s contribution. Amina Wadud, Inside the Gender 
Jtbad, Ch. 5. 
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women to attain divine pleasure.** It derives from the premise that 
a woman pleases Allah by obeying her husband, and displeases Al- 
lah by displeasing her husband; therefore, a woman’s husband is 
her gatekeeper to Heaven or Hell. As Khaled Abou El Fadl puts it, 
what redeems women is their relationship with their husbands, not 
with God; and that abadith break from the Qur’an by putting ser- 
vice to the husband before service to God.*” This arrangement is 
reflected in the narration that if a woman were ordered to prostrate 
to any human being, she would have been ordered to prostrate to 
her husband.** In the Shi tradition, this can be extended to the 
notion that a woman must obey a male jurisprudent (wara‘), and is 
reflected in narrations such as “a woman’s jihad is to please her 
husband” or the view that a woman may not engage in religious 
practices — such as going to the mosque or performing an optional 
fast — without her husband’s blessing. This hierarchy, as well as an 
explicit acknowledgment of the lower status it grants women, is 
exemplified in this narration from a/-Kaff which is attributed to 
Imam al-Sadiq: 


56 Sa‘diyyah Shaikh traces the development in classical Islamic exege- 
sis of how a spiritual hierarchy was set up whereby men were treated as 
women’s “divine intermediaries if not demi-gods, as the objects and in- 
struments of female accountability”, in that a woman’s path to Heaven 
was portrayed as being through obedience and loyalty to her husband for 
the sake of her husband, as opposed to obedience and loyalty to God for 
the sake of God. Sa‘diyya Shaikh, “Exegetical Violence: Nash#gz in 
Qur’anic Gender Ideology”, in Journal for Islamic Studies, vol. 17 (1997), pp. 
49_73. Gender hierarchy is a central theme of Amina Wadud’s Inside the 
Gender Jibad. 

7 Khaled Abou El Fadl, Speaking in God’s Name (Oxford: Oneworld, 
2003), pp. 210-214 and 218-222, 

58 Law kuntu amiran h-abad an yasjud l-abadin la-amarta al-mar’ab an tas- 
jud i-zanjtha. Khaled Abou Fadl and Rawand Osman both discuss the 
implications of this narration. Khaled Abou El Fadl, Speaking in God's 
Name, p. 210; Rawand Osman, Female Personakties in the Qur'an and Sunna, 
p. 179. In Shit works, it appears in al-Kulayni, a/-Kajfi (Tehran: Dar al- 
Kutub al-Islamiyyah, 1367 AH (solar)), vol. 5, pp. 507-8, no. 6. 
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The “demi-god” model is built on the presumption that men are in 
a position of authority over women which is akin to the divine au- 
thority that Allah enjoys over men. That is, instead of women and 
men having equal standing before Allah, thereby coexisting in a 
hierarchy of Allah—+woman and Allah—>man, there is an implied 
hierarchy of Allah—man—woman. When verbalized, this idea 
seems counter-Islamic, since one of the main themes of the Qur’an 
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A woman came to the Prophet, peace be upon him and his 
family, and she said, “O Messenger of Allah! What is the right 


of a husband upon a woman?” 


So he said to her, “She should obey him and not disobey him 
and not give charity from his house except with his permis- 
sion, and not fast voluntarily except with his permission, and 
not keep herself from him even if she is on the back of a cam- 
el, and she should not leave her house except with his permis- 
sion. And if she leaves her house without his permission, the 
angels of the heavens curse her, along with the angels of the 
earth and the angels of anger and the angels of mercy, until she 
returns to her house.” 


And so she said, “O Messenger of Allah! Who has the greatest 
right upon a manr” 


He said, “His mother.” 
She said, “OQ Messenger of Allah! Who has the greatest right 


upon a womane” 
He said, “Her husband.” 


She said, “What sort of right do I have over him that is like 
his?” 


He said, “None, and not even one hundredth [of a right].” 


[...] So she said, “By the One who has appointed you in truth 
as a prophet, no man will ever enslave me (lit. ‘own my 
neck’y!”>? 


5° al-Kulayni, a/Kajz, vol. 5, pp. 506—7, no. 1. 
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is that individuals have a direct connection and responsibility to 
Allah without intercessors, and Khaled Abou El Fadl has been 
quoted as referring to it as “idolatry”.© In her book on women in 
Shit sources, Rawand Osman concludes that the Qur’an does not 
support this idea and, instead, in the Qur’an and Shi interpreta- 
tions of the sunnah, women are praised for their independent ac- 
tions.“ Here, some /adith support this gender hierarchy, and others 
don’t; hence, be prepared to come across the phrase the “demi-god 
model”. 

This is all quite a lot to grapple with! Ancient Judaism, mod- 
ern Iran, the clash of civilizations, ideology, orthodoxy, and even 
demi-gods. Nonetheless, uncovering (at least some of) the dynam- 
ics underlying perceptions of womanhood in modern Shi‘ism will 
help us to trace some of these ideas in the subsequent padith, With 
that in mind, we proceed to a woman who has the misfortune of 
being at the center of many — if not all — of these clashes, Eve. 


60 Abdullah Saeed, The Ouran: An Introduction (New York and Oxon, 
ON: Routledge, 2008), p. 229. 

61 Rawand Osman, Female Personalities in the Qur’an and Sunna, 
pp. 181-2. 


CHAPTER 3. 
EVE: CREATION NOT-FROM-A-RIB? 


Prototypal woman’s penchant for evil and desire to inveigle 
man is by no means uniquely Islamic or biblical. Instead, they 
[are] the monotheistic incarnates of a timeless tale of human 
limitation, tragedy, and hope. 


— Catherine Bronson, Imagining the Primal Woman' 


If man and woman have been created equal by God, who is 
believed to be the ultimate arbiter of value, then they cannot 
become unequal, essentially, at a subsequent time [...]. On the 
other hand, if man and woman have been created unequal by 
God, then they cannot become equal, essentially, at a subse- 
quent time. 


— Riffat Hassan, Egual before Allah?* 


Imagine being the first woman to set foot on earth. Everything 
around you is new, unexplored. Even the first bite of earthly food 
is something no one has ever experienced before. The only other 
person is your husband, who was created as your match, whom you 
have known for a long sort of pre-eternity. You have God on your 
side, and even angels. There is no crime, no warfare, no capitalism, 


! Catherine Bronson, Imagining the Primal Woman: Islamic Selves of Eve 
[Phd dissertation] (University of Chicago: 2010), p. 23, drawing on a 
number of works that compare the Bible to ancient Mesopotamian sto- 
ries. 

2 Riffat Hassan, Equal before Allah? Woman-man equality in the Islamic 
tradition, in Harvard Divinity Bulletin, vol. 17, no. 2 (January-May 1987), pp. 
6-7. 
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no day job, no social pressure, no competition. There is only the 
future. 

Ironically, it is into this idyllic realm that the future genera- 
tions would project their battles over male and female authority 
and the female spiritual and intellectual capacity, with Eve and Ad- 
am being used to make sweeping statements about these things. It 
is ironic since none of these issues could have existed in a society 
of two. They particularly wouldn’t have existed before the various 
human epochs — such as the agricultural revolution — that are 
thought to have led to institutionalized patriarchy. The innocent 
Eve, still learning what it means for the sun to rise or birds to sing, 
has a particularly heavy responsibility put on her shoulders. Not 
only is she the archetype for all women ever, but whatever she does 
has a ripple effect, in a Star Trek sort of manner. Quite a lot to put 
on the poor woman’s shoulders! 

The other irony is that the Qur’an does not actually portray 
Eve and Adam as archetypes for women and man. A fun exercise is 
to present students with the verses of the Qur’an addressing the 
Fall (if I am allowed to borrow the Christian terminology) and ask 
what they say about the nature of woman and man. Of course, they 
don’t say anything at all, becausc they arc written in the dual form 
that is, an ungendered grammatical structure. Eve and Adam don’t 
do anything specific. They both eat from the tree; they both are 
sent to earth. This can, actually, be an eye-opener, because many 
Muslims — like others — approach the story of Eve and Adam with 
a tacit assumption that it says a lot about women, especially temale 
fallibility. The other question I ask is what the story of Eve and 
Adam in the Qur’an says about gender roles — and, as before, not 
much. It certainly isn’t using Eve to make an argument for patriar- 
chy, matriarchy, or any other sort of -archy. 

Nevertheless, this is one of the places that both Shi and 
Sunni hadith diverge thematically from the Qur’anic treatment of 
ancient sacred history, in that Shi‘l and Sunni hadith do use Eve and 
Adam as archetypes for woman and man, and some endorse a pri- 
mordial gender hierarchy. That being said, others do not. Studies of 
Sunni /adith about Eve tend to conclude that the portrayal of Eve 
is overwhelmingly misogynistic, and the few academic studies of 
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Shit fadith on Eve tend to begin with that as an axiom.? That 
doesn’t seem quite fair — and heaven knows, Eve’s already had a lot 
of unfairness heaped on her! — so let’s take a step back, and allow 
these hadith to speak for themselves. 


WHAT DO SHI‘I HADITH ABOUT EVE SAY? 


Let us take a moment to summarize what sort of material can be 
found in the Shi collections. Within the four most prominent Shi 
books — the “Pour Books” — there are about sixteen distinct narra- 
tions (that is, distinct stories) with substantial narrative content 
about Eve. Specifically, there are 8 in a/+-Kafi, 7 in a/-Fagih, and 1 in 
Tahdhib al-Ahkam; the almost equal representation between a/-Fagih 
and a/-Kafi is surprising, since a/-Fagib is about jurisprudence, and 
this foreshadows the employment of Eve in discussions of shari’ah. 
The lack of representation in Shaykh al-Tusi’s books (Tahbdhib al- 
Abkam and al-Istibsar, which has none) may tentatively suggest that 
Shaykh al-Tusi was less concerned about using hadith about Eve to 
drawing gender archetypes or explaining shari‘ah; interestingly, the 
one hadith provided by Shaykh al-Tusi is about a very ambiguous 
hermaphrodite, which suggests (very tentatively!) that he may also 
have been less interested in insisting on a strong gender binary. 


3 For instance, see Jane Smith and Yvonne Haddad, “Eve: Islamic 
Image of Woman”, in Women’s Studies International Forum, vol. 5, no. 2 
(1982), pp. 135-144; D. A. Spellberg, “Writing the Unwritten Life of the 
Islamic Eve: Menstruation and the Demonization of Motherhood”, in 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, no. 28 (1996), pp. 305-324; Mi- 
chael Pregill, “Isra’iliyyat, myth, and pseudepigraphy: Wahb b. Munabbih 
and the early Islamic versions of the fall of Adam and Eve’, in Jerusalem 
Studies of Arabic and Islam, vol. 34 (2008), pp. 215-284; Barbara Stowasser, 
Women in the Qur'an, Traditions, and Interpretation, pp. 28-38, Brannon 
Wheeler, Prophets in the Ouran: An Introduction to the Ouran and Mushm Excege- 
sis (London and New York: Continuum, 2002), pp. 15-35. Brannon 
Wheeler also suggests that there is a connection between ritual purifica- 
tion laws and the portrayals of Eve and Adam in Sunni narrations, par- 
ticularly with respect to views regarding the genitalia. See Brannon 
Wheeler, Mecca and Eden: Ritual, Reltcs, and Territory in Islam (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 2006), pp. 40-57. 
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Since Shaykh al-Tusi came from eastern Iran, where Near Eastern 
perceptions of Eve were presumably less rooted in the cultural 
consciousness, it is quite possible that he was less willing to em- 
brace others’ portrayals of Eve. This is just a speculation, of course, 
and a speculation cannot be proven through one /adih, but it 
would be an interesting line of research. 

Outside of the Four books, there are about fifty distinct hadith 
with substantial narrative content involving Eve in books that are 
commonly available. These explore themes not found in the Four 
Books, such as lengthy (and often Hebraic) etymologies and a dis- 
cussion of the Persian calendar. They also relate lengthier versions 
of the /adith found in the Four Books. Both inside and outside the 
Four Books, there are also /adith on topics of human interest, such 
as “Eve was thirty-five spans tall’’,+ “Eve was clad in her hair’’,> or 
how their children — being brothers and sisters — procreated.° This 
type of Aadith also appears in the Sunni collections, although some 
of the details are different. Eve’s clothing might seem irrelevant, 
but I once heard a popular Shi preacher give an impassioned 
speech that Eve must have worn the hijab; since hijab is very im- 
portant, the grandmother of the prophets must have done no less. 
This is one of the many places where modern ideas and ideologies 
are projected onto mediaeval texts, as well as the very, very, very 
ancient past. However, because these hadith, or hadith do not con- 
vey value judgments about the nature of women, they will not be 
discussed here. 

‘The attentive reader may have noticed the omission of two 
prominent Sunni /adith about Eve — that is to say, hadith Sabih al- 
Bukhari, the most prominent Sunni Aadith collection, which — within 
the Sunni tradition, make them difficult to ignore. One describes 
woman as essentially “crooked” or “bent”, the implication being 
that this is because Eve was created from a rib.’ The other says 


* al-Kulayni, a/ Kaz, vol. 8, p. 233, no. 308. 

> al-Majlist, Brbar, vol. 9, p. 335. 

6 See al-Majlis1, Bzhar, vol. 11, pp. 225 & 462 for conflicting views on 
this topic. 

7“A woman is like a rib — if you try to straighten her, you will break 
her; and if you would benefit from her, benefit from her while she still has 
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that, were it not for Eve, women would not betray their husbands; 
presumably, it is an allusion to a belief that Eve disobeyed her hus- 
band in eating from the tree. (“Were it not for Bani Isra7il, meat 
would not spoil; and were it not for Eve, no woman would betray 
her husband”’).8 I will not delve into the various ways these Aadith 
are interpreted, accepted, or challenged within the Sunni tradition, 
but only wish to look at how they sit within the Shi‘T conscious- 
ness. 

A. straightforward, although perhaps insufficient, Shi‘I re- 
sponse to these two hadith is that they should be dismissed as 
israthyat (fabrications rooted in Jewish material), not only due to 
their content, but due to their chains of narration, particularly due 
to the ascription of this material to Abu Hurayrah, whom Shi‘Is 
view as an unreliable narrator.” On a deeper level, however, Eve 
“betraying” her husband poses a problem, because Eve is the 
mother of all the prophets and Imams; therefore, she has to be 


crookedness.” Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al-Bukhari, Safzh al-Bukharz, 9 vols. 
(n.p.: Dar al-Fikr li-al-Taba‘ah wa al-Nashr wa al-Tawdi‘, 1981/1401 AH), 
vol. 6, p. 145. 

8 al-Bukhant, Sabip al-Bukhan, vol. 4, p. 103. 

9 ‘Abd al-Hadl al-Fadli dismisses Abt Hurayrah as a fabricator of 
hadith, today he is seen as a major source of ssra’tkyat. Of course, not all 
versions of this Aadi#h in Sunni sources are from him, but he is primary 
natrator of them in the major sources. ‘Abd al-Had] al-Padli, Introduction to 
Hadith, pp. 156-159. Fatima Mernissi also suggests that Abu Hurayrah is a 
source of spurious, misogynistic hadith, and critiques him for narrating too 
many hadith, for which he was reportedly criticized by ‘Umar. However, 
some of her critiques of him are uniquely her own. Fatima Mernissi, The 
Veil and the Mak Ete: A Fennist Interpretation of Women’s Rights in Islam, pp. 
71-73 & 79-81. ‘Ali Shari‘ati argues that the belief that woman was creat- 
ed from a rib is due to a mistranslation into Persian of the word “rib” in 
Arabic which also means “nature” or “disposition”; however, it is hard to 
see how such an explanation would account for the presence of such nar- 
rations in Arabic-language collections. (It is also not clear which word 
Shariati has in mind since these narrations literally speak of physical ribs.) 
Ali Shariati, Man in Islam, trans. F. Marjani (North Haledon, N. J.: Islamic 
Publications International, 2005), pp. 4-5. 
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obedient. However, the narration that a woman is “crooked’’ is 
attributed to Imam al-Sadiq through a different chain of narration 
in a+ Kafi, and periodic allusions to the “crookedness” of women 
persist.10 (Interestingly, in the version in a/Fagih, the narrator 
doubts whether the Prophet really said this.)!! This is one of several 
examples throughout this work where Sunni narrations that are 


10 al-Kulayni, a/-Kajfi, vol. 5, p. 513, no. 1. It is also related that Abra- 
ham complained to Allah about Sarah’s bad temper, so Allah revealed to 
him that a woman is like a bent rib, and if he tries to straighten it [the rib], 
he will break it; but if he lets it be, he will benefit from it; and to be pa- 
tient over her. This is the same wording that Aba Hurayrah uses, except 
that the pronoun is masculine and refers to the rib (instead of being femi- 
nine and referring to the woman), and it is in a different context, This will 
be discussed more in Chapter 3. al-Kulayni, a/Kajz, vol. 5, p. 513, no. 2. 
Allusions to the bent rib are also found in al-Kulaynt, a/+Kajz, vol. 5, p. 
513; al-Sadtgq, a/-Pagih, vol. 3, p. 440; ‘Alt ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir at 
Oummi, vol. 1, p. 60. 

There is also a hadith in Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi, vol. 4, p. 332 in which Satan 
approaches Eve while she is expecting and warns her that if she does not 
name the child ‘Abd al-Harith, it will die. In the variant in Tinwidhz, Adam 
and Eve do this, and the child lives; in the variant in al-Majlist, Brsar, vol. 
11, p. 242, they do not this, and the child dies. Muhammad ibn Isa al- 
Tirmidhi, Jami‘ al-Tirmidbi 13 vols. (n.p.: n.d.), vol. 4, p. 332. To me, the 
import of this hadith is not clear, although Spellberg suggests the name 
““Ahd al-Harith” had same mediaeval significance. Denise Spellberg, 
“The Role of Medieval Islamic Religio-Political Sources in Shaping the 
Modern Debate on Gender” in Beyond the Exotic: Women’s Histories in Islamic 
Socetes, ed. Amira El Azhary Sonbol (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
2005), pp. 3-14. 

M al-Saduq, a+ Faqih, vol. 3, p. 440, no. 4527, which reads: “Indeed, 
Ibrahim, the Friend of the Merciful, peace be upon him, complained to 
Allah, the Exalted and Mighty, about the behavior (A4u/g) of Sarah. So 
Allah, the Exalted and Mighty, revealed to him that the example of a 
woman is like the example of a rib — if you straight it you will break it, and 
if you leave it you will enjoy it. I [the speaker] said, “Who said this?’ And 
so he [the Imam] grew angry; then he said: “These are, by Allah, the words 
of the Messenger of Allah, may the peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him and his family.” 
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deemed isra@’tyyat and which are related from transmitters deemed 
inacceptable in the Shi‘ tradition are nonetheless ascribed to the 
Imams through different chains of narration and thus hover about 
in the Shift consciousness. Other tropes that are (generally) absent 
from Shi‘l fadith include being cursed with menstruation, an exten- 
sive discussion of Iblis, or making the forbidden tree “bleed’;’? 
from a theological perspective, cursing Eve would be problematic 
since she is ancestress of the Prophet and Imams, and a heritable 
curse would pass on to them. 


How WAS EVE CREATED, AND DOES IT MATTER? 


Oftentimes, notions of womanhood are reduced to how Eve was 
created. If Eve was created from Adam’s rib, does that mean that 
woman must always be inferior? As Hibba Abugideiri, engaging 
with the Sunni tradition, has put it: 


Indeed, the “crooked bone” /adith, found in the authentic col- 
lection of Bukhari, raises a sensitive and even controversial 
question about those afadith deemed genuine; that clearly con- 
tradict the Qur’anic intent of gender equality. Thus, instead of 
starting with a flawed female prototype, humanity descends 
from a Qur’anically vindicated Eve who is Adam’s gender 
equal by virtue of a gender-neutral soul that God breathes into 
all humanity equally. Eve is thus physically and spiritually per- 
fected, like Adam, to become God’s vicegerent.!% 


From an Islamic perspective, the question of whether Eve was cre- 
ated from Adam’s rib is complex, because the Qur’an itself neither 
affirms nor denies this. Instead, views on how Eve was created rest 


12 This is mistakenly attributed to the Shit corpus by Karen Ruffle in 
“An Even Better Creation: The Role of Adam and Eve in Shi'i Narratives 
about Fatimah al-Zahra”, in Journal of the American Academy of Rekgion, vol. 
81, no. 3 September 2013), pp. 791-819. 

‘3 Hibba Abugideiri, “Hagar: A Historical Model for “Gender Ji- 
had”, in Daughters of Abraham: Feminist Thought in Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, ed. Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, John L. Esposito (Gainesville, Flori- 
da: University Press of Florida, 2001), p. 91. 
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on interpretations of Qur’an 4:1, usually bolstered by hadith. To 
illustrate, Qur’an 4:1 can be translated in the following two ways: 


O people! Be conscious of your Lord, who created you from a 
single soul (na/s); and created of the same kind its mate 
(ganyaha); and scattered from them many men and women |...]. 


O people! Be conscious of your Lord, who created you from a 
single person (#a/s); and created from that person that person’s 
mate (zawjaha); and scattered from them many men and wom- 
en |...]. 


Neither nafs nor zany specifies “male” or “female”; however, zaw7 is 
generally assumed to refer to the creation of the female, and nafs 
the male. Common interpretations are that Allah created Adam and 
Eve of the same type, or that Allah created Eve from Adam’s rib. 
(I see no reason why it also couldn’t be taken to mean that Eve was 
created first, but other parts of the Qur’an appear to suggest that 
Adam came first.) The difference between interpretations rests on 
the viewing #in as an indicator of type, or literally meaning ‘from’. 
The argument for the former has been used to challenge the hadith 
saying that Eve was created from Adam’s rib.'415 Shi‘is, in particu- 


‘4 Osman notes that the classical commentator Huwayzi (11%-12% 
century) mentions that narrations saying Eve was created from a rib are 
weak, and tends to be rejected by commentators of modern ShtT Aadith 
compilations. She also suggests that his commentary contains more. rib 
narrations than that of ‘Ayyashi (10% century) because it was compiled at 
a later date (that is, after more spurious narrations had developed). Ra- 
wand Osman, Female Personalities in the Qur'an and Sunnah, pp. 17, 27. 

‘5 Amina Wadud has a detailed discussion of this in Ouran and Wom- 
an, pp. 15-28. See also Rawand Osman, Female Personalities in the Our'an and 
Sanna, pp. 16-22. The modern exegete ‘Allamah Tabataba’i favours the 
view that they are “of the same type”; see Tafsir a-Mizdn, verse 4:1. Be- 
cause of the canonical narrations in the Sunni tradition indicating that Eve 
was created from Adam’s rib, this has been the dominant view in the 
Sunni tradition, although nowadays some thinkers have questioned this 
view. See Kristen E, Kvam, Linda S. Schearing and Valarie H. Ziegler 
(eds.), Eve and Adam: Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Readings on Genesis and 
Gender (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1999), pp. 371-482. 
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lar, have argued against the view that Eve was created from Adam’s 
rib. 

However, the question of whether or not Eve was created 
from Adam’s rib, and the ramifications of that, is more complicat- 
ed in the Shi‘, tradition, for Shi‘l /adith argue both for and against 
the notion that Eve was created from Adam’s rib. While, numetri- 
cally, more badith say that Eve was created from Adam’s rib, the 
most “normative” and Shi‘i-specific hadith — which is in a/-Fagih — 
strongly refutes this, and hence tends to be given more credence. 
While some Shits might simply dismiss the adith that Eve was 
created from Adam’s rib as inauthentic (sra’thyyaf) or that they 
were said under fagiyyah, both al-Sadugq and al-Majlisi synthesize 
these two sets of narrations to suggest that Eve could have been 
created from the clay that was leftover from the creation of Adam’s 
rib.6 While this “solution” is neat, it still places Eve in a creational- 
ly inferior position, since she is now a left-over. Here, in fact, lies 
the main irony with Shii Aadith on Eve’s creation. While, in the 
Christian world, the belief that Eve was created from Adam’s rib 
was used to argue for women’s inferiority, the Shi Aadith that say 
that Eve was created from Adam’s rib are often more favourable 
towards her, and womankind in general, than the Aadith that say 
that she wasn’t! 

In fact, the hadith on Eve’s creation vary widely with respect to 
the ramifications thereof for womanhood. Perhaps the only com- 
monality is that they agree that how she was created should have 
some ramifications — even if, perhaps, it should not have any at all! 
Content-wise, these Aadith are complex: they betray a diversity of 
pre-Islamic, post-Prophetic, and extra-Islamic influences and con- 
cetns, and send clashing messages; they range from apparent re- 
workings of Genesis to uniquely Shi material, and from the exo- 
teric to the esoteric. I have therefore grouped them with respect to 
the subjects treated: (a) Eve’s creation and marriage; (b) the forbid- 
den tree; (c) Eve as the foremother; (d) the first hajj; and (e) legal 
matters. (Of course, there is overlap between the groups, so this is 
a general guide.) 


16 al-Majlisi, Bzpar, vol. 11, pp. 100, 116, 218; al-Sadtiq, a+ Fagzh, vol. 
3, p. 381, 
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PART 1: EVE’S CREATION AND MARRIAGE 


Creation not-from-a-rib 


Within the Shi corpus, two particularly lengthy fadith detail Eve’s 
creation and marriage. While, on the surface, these two hadith may 
be similar, they send completely different messages. Both are at- 
tributed to Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 765). Both tell the same frame 
story of Allah creating Adam and Eve, and Allah officiating their 
marriage. However, the ideals about womanhood, and even Islam 
itself, vary tremendously between them. The first is exoteric and 
legalistic, focused on rational argumentation, and treats woman as 
passive and lacking agency, and Adam as a facilitator between her 
and the divine. The second — although narrated via a jurist — is eso- 
teric, focused on the narrative of x¢/ayah; this hadith includes Eve in 
divine communications and in sacred history. 

This first badith (which I am dubbing “creation not-from-a- 
rib”) argues that Eve was not created from Adam’s rib. It can be 
considered the most “normative” Aadith on Eve’s creation because 
of its inclusion in a/-Fagzh (one of the Four Books) and its overt 
rejection of the Sunni view, thereby delineating Shi belief and 
ideutily in a costuopolitai civitvinment. As such, it hints at both 
the inter-faith and intra-faith debates occurring at its tme. It also 
models a desirable approach towards theological discourse. That 
may have been intentional; it is probably more accidental that it 
also canonizes post-Prophetic attitudes towards marriage, such as 
the conflation between marriage and slavery. 

This padith is related from Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq by Zurarah 
ibn A‘yan (d. 148-9/766-777), a prolific Shit narrator as well as a 
jurist, exegete, and theologian from Kufa.'’? When reading the 
hadith, two biographical points about Zurarah may be kept in mind. 
First, Zurarah is said to have been the son of a Byzantine Christian 
monk (alternatively, a Persian) who was captured, brought to Iraq, 
and sold as a slave to a member of the Shayban tribe, who taught 


' Hossein Modarressi, Tradition and Survival: A Bibliographical 
Survey of Early Shi‘ite Literature (Oxford, Oneworld: 2003), pp. 404-405. 
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him the Qur’an.'8 Zurarah himself is identified as a mawia — freed- 
slave or client — of the Shayban tribe, meaning that while he en- 
joyed some social protection, it was as a member of the underclass. 
Second, while Zurarah’s father was the one to convert to Islam, it 
was Zurarah’s sister who first adopted Shi‘ism; the rest of the fami- 
ly, including Zurarah, followed her.'° That is to say, Zurarah lived a 
life in which slavery was a present issue, and in which women en- 
joyed spiritual agency. Whether or not the /adith is authentic (Le. 
whether or not Imam al-Sadig actually said it, and whether or not 
Zurarah actually transmitted it), given the range of dates, it can be 
inferred that it reflects the cultural and religious ideals of Arab- 
Muslim Iraq between 750 and 991, 1e. during the ‘Abbasid era, 
which supports the notion that restrictive ideals towards women 
became normalized during the ‘Abbasid era.?° 
Zurarah — apparently — relates: 


Aba ‘Abd Allah [Imam al-Sadiq] was asked about Eve’s crea- 
tion. It was said to him, “Some people among us ate saying 
that Allah — the Mighty and Glorious — created Eve from Ad- 
am’s shortest left rib.” 


He said, “Glory be to Allah, and far exalted be He above that! 
Does the person who says this say that Allah — the Blessed and 
Exalted — did not have the ability to create a wife for Adam 
from anything other than his rib? He makes a way for a dis- 
graceful theological opponent to argue that one part of Adam 
married another part of himself — if she was created from his 
trib! What is wrong with them? May Allah judge between us 
and them.’’2! 


18 Muhammad Tagi Tustari, Oamas al-Ryal (Qum: Mu/assasat al- 
Nashr al-Islami, n.d.), vol. 4, pp. 415-416. 

19 “Abd al-Hadi al-Fadli, Introduction to Hadith, trans. Nazmina Virjee, 
2nd ed. (London: ICAS Press, 2012), p. 198. 

20 For instance, Leila Ahmed, Amina Wadud, and Kecia Ali argue 
this. 

“1 al-Saduq, al-Fagih, vol. 3, p. 379, no. 4336. 
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With its legalistic approach, this theological argument has a dis- 
tinctly Islamic flavour.”* Theoretical and implausible scenarios are 
often employed in jurisprudence to define boundaries. Here, the 
argument is technically correct: Eve could not have been created 
from Adam, or else, the marriage would have, as a boundary condi- 
tion (marrying yourself), been ard (impermissible). By extension, 
the use of a legalistic approach sends the message that jurispru- 
dence and/or dialectic theology should be the central arbiter of 
Islamic debates. In essence, one could describe this as a “left- 
brained hadith’. 

At this point in the Aadith, there is a subtle break and a shift in 
style: while the first section consists of a question and answer fol- 
lowed by a theological argument, the subsequent section consists of 
a narrative, with an allusion to Genesis and the conflation of mar- 
riage with slavery. Therefore, it is possible that the adh is actually 
comprised of material from two or more separate sources, which 
were later appended together as one Aadith. 

In any case, the adith continues with Imam al-Sadiq saying: 


When Allah, the Blessed and Exalted, created Adam, peace be 
upon him, from clay, and ordered the angels to prostrate to 
him, he cast a slumber over him. Then he fashioned Eve for 
him, and placed her in the small of his back between his hip- 
bones; this was so that the woman would follow the man. So 
she began to move, and he awoke to her movement. When he 
awoke, [a voice] called out, “Move away from him!” 


22 Elsewhere, al-Saduq reiterates this argument to emphasise that 
Eve could not have been created from Adam’s rib; he also uses a similar 
argument to reject the (apparently popular) notion that the date palm was 
created from Adam, or else Adam would be eating a piece of himself eve- 
ry time he ate a date. al-Shaykh al-Sadiq, Man La Yahdurnbu al-Fagth, vol. 
4, p. 327. 

*3 Elsewhere in Man La Yahduruhu al-Fagih, al-Saduaq reiterates this 
argument to emphasise that Eve could not have been created from Ad- 
am’s rib; he also uses a similar argument to reject the (apparently popular) 
notion that the date palm was created from Adam, or else Adam would be 
eating a piece of himself every time he ate a date. al-Sadtiq, a/-Fagzh, vol. 4, 
p. 327. 
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When he looked at her, he saw a handsome creation, resem- 
bling his own face, except that it was female. He spoke to her, 
and she spoke back to him in his own language. He asked her, 
“Who are you?” 


She said, “A creation. Allah created me as you see.” 


The Qur’an does not say that Allah cast a slumber over Adam be- 
fore creating Eve; it also does not draw conclusions about the na- 
ture of women from how woman was created. However, Genesis 
2:21-24 does. But this is not just a replication of Genesis. While 
Genesis 2:24 concludes that, because Eve was created from Adam, 
“that is why a man leaves his father and mother is united to his 
wife, and they become one flesh”, here, the conclusion is that the 
woman follows the man. In fact, given the prevalence of polygyny 
among the elite in ‘Abbasid Iraq, it would have been difficult to 
idealize marriage as the union as “one flesh” (unless one envisions 
some sort of multi-headed lump). The text also comes across as 
confused; while the first part of the Aadith ardently refutes that Eve 
was cteated from Adam’s rib, this second part takes pains to make 
her creation as close to that model as possible. 

Then, the adit) launches into an ‘Abbasid-style slave-wife 
barter, and the divine ordination of a gender hierarchy: 


Upon that, Adam, peace be upon him, said, “O Lord! What is 
this handsome creation? When I am near it and look upon it, it 
eases my loneliness.” 


Allah — the Blessed and Exalted — said, “O Adam! This is my 
slave-gitl, Eve. Do you wish her to be with you, to ease your 
loneliness and speak to you, and for her to obey your com- 
mand?” 


He said, “Yes! O Lord, praise and thanks be to You as long as 
I am alive!” 


Allah, the Mighty and Glorious, said, “So seek her hand from 
me. For she is My slave, and she is also good for you as a wife, 
because of your desires.” And Allah, the Mighty and Glorious, 
cast catnal desires upon him, although He had already taught 
him knowledge of all things. 
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He said, “O Lord! I seek her hand in marriage from you. What 
will be satisfactory to you?” [That is, as a mabr, or bride-price.| 


He, the Mighty and Glorious, said, “I will be satisfied if you 
teach her knowledge of My religion.” 


He said, “Yes, I will do that for You, O Lord, if You will me 


23 


to 


He, the Mighty and Glorious, said, “I have willed that. I have 
now married her to you, so take her to yourself.” 


So Adam, peace be upon him, told her, “Come to me.” 
She told him, “No, you come to me.” 


So Allah, the Mighty and Glorious, ordered Adam to be in 
charge of her (yagdm); and, were it not for that, women would 
go to men and seek their hands in marriage for themselves. 
This is the story of Eve, blessings be upon her. 


What stands out here is the portrayal of Eve as a slave. While, in 
the classical Islamic tradition, the word “slave” (‘abd) is used as a 
synonym for “human being” to denote the position of the human 
being as a slave of Allah, the dialogue here suggests that the charac- 
terization of Eve as Allah’s “slave” is meant in a more earthly 
sense, particularly since Adam is not also referred to as a slave. Al- 
lah acts not only as Eve’s male guardian but as a merchant, adver- 
tising Eve’s merits, urging Adam to buy her, and offering him a 
ptice. This supports the argument that the Islamic jurisprudential 
patadigm of marriage was heavily influenced by the prevalence of 
marrying slave-girls in Arab-Muslim Iraq, to the degree that wife- 
hood began to be seen as parallel to slavery, and husbandhood as 
ownership, even though neither of these are indicated by the 
Qur’an.** By treating Eve as a commodity, this padith idealizes that 
paradigm on a creational level. 


24 Kecia Ali discusses the development of this paradigm in Sexsal 
Ethics and Islam: Feminist Reflections on Qur'an, Hadith, and Jurisprudence (Ox- 
ford: Oneworld, 2006) pp. 35-53. 
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Additionally, the portrayal of marriage is overwhelmingly an- 
drocentric. The Aadith only looks at Adam’s wishes. Eve’s prefer- 
ences are not considered: Eve exists to serve him, and has been 
pre-programmed to obey him. (This also calls to mind I Coninthi- 
ans 11:8—9: “For the man is not of the woman; but the woman of 
the man. Neither was the man created for the woman; but the 
woman for the man”.) The marriage is portrayed as a marriage-for- 
sex arrangement — which is also part of the dominant jurispruden- 
tial paradigm — and physical desires are ascribed only to the man. 
The hadith only looks at Adam’s wishes: Eve exists to serve him, 
and is programmed to obey him. Although, in theory, in Shi juris- 
prudence, a bride must consent to a marriage, not once is Eve 
asked whether she consents to the marriage, or whether she has 
any opinion about it at all; Adam, however, is extremely enthusias- 
tic. Eve’s absence and voicelessness canonizes a cultural norm of 
marriage being an arrangement contracted between men; even 
though, again, this is not mandated by Shi law.” It is also particu- 
larly curious that the narration concludes with an explanation of 
why men approach women for marriage, rather than vice versa, 
given that the Prophet’s first wife Khadijah proposed to him. 

On a subtler level, this Jadith presents Adam as the source of 
knowledge, and Eve as the learner; Eve does not even seem to 
know her own name. Since Eve — according to this narrative — had 
just been created, it would be reasonable to assume that Adam did 
in fact know more than her. However, since this narrative presents 
itself as a paradigm for male-female relations, it conveys the as- 
sumption that knowledge is under the control of men, who may 
then choose whether or not women should be educated, and how. 


25 According to Shri law, a virgin girl (or, according to some con- 
temporary interpretations, immature or dependent girl) must usually ob- 
tain the permission of her father or paternal grandfather — or, lacking that, 
a jurist — before marriage; however, the involvement of a male guardian is 
not required for other women, nor are other relatives given any formal 
role. The astute reader will also notice that this particular marriage does 
not involve witnesses; according to Shi‘ law, witnesses for a marriage are 
recommended but not required. The wedding portrayed in the next padith 
does include witnesses. 
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This particular fadith also, incidentally, echoes I Corinthians 14:35, 
which advises women to learn from their husbands. The idea that 
men ate the gatekeepers of knowledge recurs in other /adith, both 
Sunni and S$hi%,” but differs from what is related about the practice 
of the Prophet and the tradition of educated women in classical 
Islamic civilization.?’ Given that, in Shi Aadith, knowledge and in- 
tellect are intertwined with faith, the accidental result of assigning 
control of the intellect to men is that a man controls his wife’s ac- 
cess to the divine, thereby setting up the man as a sort of demi- 
god. Of course, again, usually Fatimah al-Zahra is treated as an 
exception, in that she has some inherent connection with the uni- 
versal Intellect, but as discussed previously, it is precisely because 
she is treated as exceptional on a cosmological level that she is be- 
ing excluded from the discussion here; at the same time, as men- 
tioned previously, the fact that there is this tension between “nor- 
mal women” and Fatimah al-Zahra’ points to some inconsistency 


26 Por instance, a /adith found in several variants in both Sunni and 
SLIT collec Uunis advises men to teach girls Surat al-Nur but not Surat 
Yusuf, not to teach them to read or write, and to confine them to cham- 
bers away from the road in order to protect their chastity. al-Hakim al- 
Naysaburi, who relates it from ‘Aisha, calls this a sabih hadith, although it 
should be observed that ‘A’isha was neither unlearned nor confined her- 
self to chambers away from the road. al-Hakim al-Naysabunt, a-Mustadrak 
‘ala alSabibayn, 5 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, n.d.j, vol. 2, p. 396; 
Muhammad ibn Ya‘qub al-Kulayni, e/ Kaz, 8 vols. (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Islamiyya, 1367 AH (solar)), vol. 5, p. 516, no. 2; al-Sadug, Man La 
Yabduruhu al-Fagih, vol. 1, p. 374, no. 1089; et al. This sadth obviously 
communicates the unspoken assumption that men control knowledge for 
women. It is also in contrast to what is reported about attitudes about 
female literacy in the Prophetic era, in that the Prophet is said to have 
encouraged his wives, and women in general, to learn to read and write. 

27 See Muhammad Akram Nadwi, ALMuhaddithat: The Women Scholars 
in Islam (Oxford: Interface Publications, 2007). 

28 See, for instance, the first section of a+Kafz, which translates as 
“The Book of Intellect and Ignorance”. See Chapter 2 for more about 
demi-gods. 
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between the idea of the man as a “demi-god” and Shi‘I theology as 
a whole. 

Although the goal here is not to compare these Aadith to the 
Qur’an, given the prominence of this hadith, a few observations are 
in order. While the first part of the fadith employs Qur’anic phra- 
seology, (“Glory be to Allah, and far exalted be He above that 
(sabhan Allah wa ta‘ala ‘an dhahk, ‘uluwwan kabiran)!”’, cf. Qur’an 
17:43), the second part diverges from the Qur’an while at the same 
time offering an implicit afr of Qur’an 4:34 (“Men are guardians 
(qawwamun) over women because of how Allah has favoured some 
over others...”) to mean that wives obey husbands, which may be 
reflective of later developments in ‘afr. Most pertinently, howev- 
er, the Qur’an does not use Eve or Adam to convey archetypal 
messages about the nature of woman or man, or gender roles. 
Theologically, the anthropomorphic approach towards Allah — es- 
pecially in how the /adith implicitly genders Allah by employing 
him as Eve’s male guardian — is at odds with the Qur’anic portrayal 
of divine transcendence. This is, of course, apart from the apparent 
intertextuality with Genesis. And then there is the minor problem 
of Adam acting as a demi-god, whereas, in the Qur’an, women and 
men are independently responsible towards Allah. 

In her study on women in Shi Aadith and exegesis, Rawand 
Osman also notes three ways in which this fadith diverges from the 
Qur’an. First, it presents lust as being introduced to Adam first, 
whereas the Qur’an says that Adam and Eve came to understand 
their nakedness simultaneously after they ate from the forbidden 
tree. Second, it places Adam in the garden first, whereas the Qur’an 
tells Adam and Eve to enter the garden together. Third, it conflicts 
the with interpretation of humanity being created from a “single 
soul (nafsin wahidatiny” in Qur’an 4:1 because it sets up a hierarchy 
and mandates intrinsic differences between Adam and Eve.* This 
is apart from the fact that none of the above points — such as Allah 
creating the man to teach the woman, or the woman to follow the 


29 Sa‘diyya Shaikh, ‘Exegetical Violence: Nushuz in Qur’anic Gender 
Ideology’, in Journal for Islamic Studies, vol. 17 (1997), pp. 49-73. 

3° Rawand Osman, Female Personalities in the Qur'an and Sunna, pp. 22— 
25. 
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man — are indicated by the Qur’an. With these points in mind, it 
can be said that the second part of the Aaah does not sit well with 
the Qur’an; and therefore, by extension, perhaps the cultural norms 
that it is codifying also do not sit well with the Qur’an, even though 
they persist today. 

In sum, even though Eve herself says very little here, the 
hadith itself sends strong messages about the nature and role of 
women; namely, that: (a} women lack agency, (b} men control 
knowledge, (c) only men experience physical desires, (d) women 
must obey theit husbands, and that (e) marriage, for women, is akin 
to slavery. It also (f) portrays a gender hierarchy, in which man 
stands between the woman and the divine, and (g) puts divine sanc- 
tion on a stylized model of courtship consisting of negotiation be- 
tween men. Since the provenance of this /adith situates it in or after 
the advent of the ‘Abbasid Empire, this Jadith most likely records 
the customs or ideals popular in that era; and, certainly, it supports 
the thesis that a strong patriarchy and restrictive attitudes towards 
women were integrated into Islam during that time. These attitudes 
towards women also, more or less, fit into the separate-but-equal 
ideology, although they are rather extreme even for that. 

Lastly, it is worth returning to what is recorded about the life 
of the primary narrator, Zurarah. While, in theory, a fadith narrator 
should report what she or he hears verbatim, without subjecting it 
to her or his personal views, it can be eye-opening to consider how 
this adit both fits in and contlicts with his personal circumstanc- 
es. And, who knows how Muslims in the classical era decided 
which fadith to pass along? As a child of a foreign slave, Zurarah 
might have found the paradigm of slavery natural. He and Eve 
would have shared something in common — being socially margin- 
alized, and having limited personal agency. As the child of a con- 
vert, Zurarah may have felt an implicit pressure to express distinct- 
ly Islamic beliefs — in this case, the belief that Eve was not created 
from a rib. At the same time, as the child of a former Christian 
monk, it is likely that he would have been exposed to the subtler 
aspects of the Christian heritage — as, indeed, other Muslims were 
in the mediaeval Near East. Thus, the integration of Biblical mate- 
rial might have seemed natural. On the other hand, the idea that it 
was Zurarah’s sister who introduced him and his clan to Shi‘ism 
does not fit with the idea that man instructs woman about religion, 
or that woman follows the man. None of this, necessarily, has any 
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bearing on the authenticity of the fadith — which may have had 
nothing at all to do with him — but it does humanize the text. 


Summary of narration 


Topic Creation not-from-a-rib 
Soutce at-Fagih 3:380, no. 4336 
Reflects Theological debates 
Genesis (and perhaps I Corinthians) 





A custom of slave-marriage 
Man-to-man courtship norms 
Post-Prophetic zafsir 





Women ate extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents. 


Men are intellectually superior to women on a 
creational level. 


Male authority is natural in a marriage; 


““Man is the slave of his desires; women are 
the bond-maids of love” 


Additional Man is the actor and woman is passive (or, 


messages perhaps, inert) 
A “demi-god” hierarchy with man as the inter- 
locutor for woman before God 
Man has knowledge and may teach or not 
teach a woman 
Woman is created to keep man company and 
to obey him 
A stylized model of courtship whereby the 
groom-to-be approaches the woman’s guardi- 
an and negotiates with her for her hand while 
the woman is not involved or consulted 
Disagrees with Qur’anic chronology of Eve 
and Adam entering the Garden 
Disagrees with the interpretation of Qur’an 4:1 
as referring to the creation of two souls of the 
same type 
May be comprised of material from multiple 
sources 
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Imprison your women! 


The latter part of that text — “were it not for that, women would go 
to men and seek their hands in marriage for themselves” — hints 
that, were it not for divine grace, women might go chasing after 
men; Eve is “tamed” only because Allah has tamed her. This latent 
fear of women getting out of control (because that is, essentially, 
the issue at hand) resurfaces in other Aadith; for instance, the 
(in)famous “nine parts of desire” Aadith, attributed to Imam ‘Ali, 
and reading: “‘Allah created ten parts of desire, and put nine parts 
in women and one part in men. If He had not put as much shyness 
in them as he did desire, each man would have had nine women 
hanging from him.”3! Interestingly, variants of this Aadith say that, 


| al-Kulayni, a/Kaji, vol. 3, p. 338, no. 1. See also a lengthy (and 
deeply questionable) narration relating a conversation between Imam ‘Ali 
and a Syrian man (identified as the “Shamfr’), in which they discuss many 
creational issues, including Eve; in the relevant part, the Shami asks, 
“What four things never get satiated?”, and the Imam replies, “The earth 
from water, the female from the maie, the eye from looking, and the 
knowledgeable from knowledge.” Brhdar vol. 10, p. 80. The content of the 
nafration is an amalgamation of Judaic materials (including Genesis), ju- 
risprudential rulings, and material found in gas a-anbiya? literature. It has 
a number of peculiarities, including but not limited to the assigning of 
creational consequences to people other than Eve and Adam; and it is 
reasonable to question its authenticity because its approach fits into the 
genre of ara ihyyat. It should be noted that the narration also contains 
material that seems questionable from a Qur’anic perspective. First, the 
narration describes Wednesday as a day of ill omen, whereas the Qur’an 
opposes assigning superstitions to days (although al-Majlisi includes a 
number of narrations that do that}. Second, it describes Adam’s descent 
to the “wad?’ of Sarandib (in Sri Lanka); apart from the fact that this con- 
flicts with the other narrations that describe Adam’s descent to Mecca, 
Satandib is a mountain, not a wdadi. This is the only narration in this sec- 
tion to attribute creational consequences to people after Adam and Eve. 
The Aadith largely discusses aspects of the creation which the questioner 
deems essential and inalterable, including but, by far, not limited to his 
inquiries about gender and sexuality (including homosexuality and circum- 
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among the true followers of the Imams, the “nine parts of desire” 
were given to men rather than women, which idealizes an asexual 
view of women, and implies that women in the community of 
wilayah enjoy a certain divine grace that tames their otherwise in- 
trinsically uncontrolled nature.** (The same is not true for men, in 
that manly desires are said to increase with piety, and to be particu- 
Jarly strong among men descended from the Prophetic line.)*9 

What is notable here is that, unlike in the above text, and un- 
like in the separate-but-equal ideology, women are not treated as 
intrinsically asexual; rather, as being essentially hypersexual, for 
which reason men need to restrict them. Here, it pops up in a set 
of hadith arguing that because Adam was created from the land, 
man’s zeal (immah)** is for the land (for instance, farming or king- 
ship); whereas because Eve was created from Adam, woman’s zeal 
is for man, A variant attributed to Imam al-Sadiq reads:*5 





cision, the latter which will be discussed with reference to this narration in 
Chapter 3). 

32 Maria Dakake discusses these in The Chanistmatic Community, p. 230. 

33 M. Rayshahri, The Scale of Wisdom: A Compendium of Shit Hadith |bi- 
lingual edition], p. 990 (no. 5748-5750). 

34 A cognate word for bimmab “desire”, “zeal’’) is used in the Qur’an 
for Zulaykha desiring Yusuf (gad hammat bit, wa hamma biha law la ra’a 
burban rabbili, Quran 12:24), and both the context and the word suggest 
that it is referring primarily to physical desires, although it would not nec- 
essarily exclude psychological or emotional desires. A corresponding dis- 
cussion of “desires” in Genesis is taken to mean different types of desires 
by different interpreters can be found in “Woman’s Desire for Man: Gen- 
esis 3:16 Reconsidered”, Irvin A. Busenitz, Grace Theological Journal, vol. 7, 
no. 2 (1986), pp. 203-12. 

35 al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, vol. 5, p. 337, no. 3, 4 & 6; there are a couple 
variants but a full variant is “inna Allaha khalaga Adam min al-ma? wa al- 
tin fa-himmatu ibn Adam fi al-ma? wa al-tin wa khalaqa Hawwa’ min 
Adam fa-himmat al-nisa? fi al-rijal fahbisthunna fi al-buyut”. The fabricat- 
ing of Adam from water and clay is mentioned in the Qur’an as well as 
other narrations, although in the Qur’an it presented as the fabricating of 
the human form in general and not specifically Adam as opposed to Eve. 
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Allah created Adam from water and clay, so the zeal of Adam 
is in water and clay; and He created Eve from Adarn, so the 
zeal of women is for men — so protect them in the houses.*# 


A harsher version attributed to Imam ‘SAI reads: 


Man was created from the earth, and his zeal is for the land. 
Woman was created from man, and her zeal is for men — im- 
prison your women, O men.*’ 


The attribution of this text to Imam ‘AIT warrants mention, since 
he often utilized to idealize harsh and restrictive attitudes towards 
women, in what I can only imagine was a regional co-opting of his 
persona after he migrated to Kufa. (Otherwise, it would have made 
no sense for him to embrace the regional values of Kufa as God- 
given ideals, particularly given that his experiences there included 
civil war and culminated in assassination.)** This is despite the fact 
he is also celebrated for compassion and justice. In contrast, anoth- 
et variant of this narration passed on by a twelfth century scholar 
from Kashan (Iran) omits the instruction to confine women, and 
simply states women’s interest in men and men’s interest in the 
land as facts.*? 

Obviously, this aphorism is an oversimplification, since men 
have ever been “zealous” about women; and, conversely, women 
also work the land and even occasionally rule. (It is, however, less 
farfetched to argue that in a society where women depend on men 
for their daily bread, they might take more interest in retaining their 
menfolk.) And, certainly, the Qur’an does not tell men to “impris- 


* al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 5, p. 337, no. 4. 

7 “Thbisa nisa’akum ya ma‘ashir al-rijal”. al-Kulayni, a/Kaf, vol. 5, 
p. 337, no. 6. Shaykh al-Sadugq also mentions the narration on “imprison- 
ing” women in ‘Tal a+ Shara’s 

38 For more discussion of this idea, see Amina Inloes, “Was Imam 
‘Ali a Misogynist? The Portrayal of Women in Nahj al-Balaghah and Kitab 
Sulaym ibn Qays’, in Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol. 8, no. 2 (2015), pp. 
325-365. 

* This narration is in al-Rawandi, Qutb al-Din, Qsas al-Anbiya’ 
(Mashhad: Markaz-e Peztthesh-e Eslami, 1409 AH), p. 42; also see al- 
Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 11, p. 113, no. 35 (citing Orsas aLAnbiyd by al-Rawandi). 
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on” women, of it would be all over the nightly news. That being 
said, women’s seclusion is a real and present issue in the Muslim 
consciousness, even if some contemporary Muslims like to pass it 
off as “cultural” and “not Islamic’, while others advocate it. It cer- 
tainly is a lingering issue in the Shi‘i consciousness, given the ideali- 
zation of Fatimah al-Zahra’ as mostly unseen and unheard, thereby 
setting a standard for pious women, especially wives and daughters 
of the religious elite, who are not expected to be seen tramping 
about.” 

So where is this coming from? One senses an echo of Gene- 
sis: 


'®6 To the woman he said, [...] Your desire will be for your 
husband, and he 22// rule over you.” 


7 To Adam he said... “Cursed is the ground because of you; 
through painful toil you will eat food from it all the days of 
yout life. 


18 Tt will produce thorns and thistles for you, and you will eat 
the plants of the field. 


1° By the sweat of your brow you will eat your food until you 
return to the ground, since from it you were taken; for dust 
you are and to dust you will return.” (Genesis 3:16—19, 


NIV). 41 


“0 As an interesting personal anecdote, I was once interviewed for a 
popular religious magazine in Iraq, and apparently the interviewer was 
unsatisfied with my answers, because he quoted me as saying that, in Is- 
lam, women are more respected than in the West, because Islam “pro- 
tects” women by keeping them inside their husbands’ homes. In fact, I 
had said nothing about women in Islam or the West at all. 

“1 Some might argue that this is consistent with the Qur’an, since in 
the Qur’an, in telling Adam to stay away from the forbidden tree, Allah 
tells Adam that in the Garden, “There is [enough] that you would not feel 
hunger, not be naked; that you would not thirst in it, nor feel the sun” 
(20:118-119), with the implication that he would suffer from working the 
land if he leaves the Garden. However, firstly, the Qur’anic description is 
not gendered; and, second and more important here, it does not pinpoint 
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However, these texts are not just repeating Genesis — since this 
passage hardly idealizes women’s seclusion. Instead, they use this 
paradigm to justify specific cultural norms. First, they present the 
male as normative and the female as the exception. On a surface 
level, this is because the exhortation is by a man to men; women 
are discussed in absentia. However, it also excludes Eve from the 
process of human creation mentioned in the Qur’an: while the 
Qur’an says that “human beings” (san) were created from clay,” 
here, that is restricted to “mankind”. Then, the texts presume that 
men have ownership rights over women, and can and should con- 
trol them, to the degree that “imprisoning” them is acceptable. 
Since al-Kulayni included this text in the chapter on encouraging 
women to be married as soon as they reach physical maturity, he 
apparently took “homes” to mean “husbands”, which reinforces 
the perception of marriage as something restrictive. According to 
this view, marriage “protects” a woman by physically restraining 
her; this is in contrast to a common perception that a married man 
or woman can be “protected” (#uhbsin, mubsinah) from sin due to 
having access to a spouse.* It is ironic that, perhaps, the notion 
that women’s seclusion is Islamic led such texts to be accepted, 


given how thcy clash with the Qur’anic paradigm of creation. 





Eve as being the one whose desire will be for her husband, nor does it 
present that as a curse; instead, the Qur’an mentions the mutual “love and 
mercy” between spouses as one of the signs of the divine. Additionally, 
the end of this passage is more positive, concluding “Go down from it 
[the Garden]...and whoever follows My guidance will neither stray nor 
suffer” (20:123). 

42 For instance, Qur’an 55:14 (“khalaga al-insan min salsalin ka al- 
fakhkhar’’). 

48 Mubsinah has symbolic and also shariah implications, in that it is 
the word used when discussing punishment for adultery, the idea being 
that a wuhbsin or a mubsinab has less of an excuse for adultery and so is sub- 
ject to a more severe punishment. As a side note, there is a fadith in Bihar 
where someone asks whether a man tn a temporary marriage is considered 
a mubsin, and the answer is no. Bibar vol. 76, p. 41, no. 21. 
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Summary of narrations 


Sources © = al-Kaft 5:337, no. 3, 4, and 6 
Tafsir al-SAyyashi, 1:215 
Wasa al-Shiab 14:40 (citing a/-Sadag’s lal al- 
Sharat® and Uytn Akhbar al-Rida) 
Alternate version (without the instruction to 
confine women): Orzsas al-Anbiya? (al- 
Rawandh), 42. 


Cultural/ religious Genesis 
reflections Pre-Islamic Middle Eastern cultures 


Separate-but-equal | Supports: 





ideology Women are extensions of male relatives ra- 
ther than independent agents. 
Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level. 
Women do not belong in the public sphere; 
women’s seclusion is ideal 
Female chastity is of paramount importance. 


Conflicts with: 
e “Man is the slave of his desites; women ate 
the bond-maids of love” 
Additional Men are normative in creation and religious 
messages discourse 
Men have ownership rights over women 
Conflicts with the metaphorical use of 
mubsin| mubsinah to refer to a person protected 
from sin by having access to a spouse 


Conflicts with the Qur’anic paradigm of crea- 
tion 








Eve, the bearer of the Prophetic light 


The above two Aadith share a worldview in which men are norma- 
tive and women are absent. Additionally, they take a worldly (per- 
haps, earthy) approach to the interaction between men and women, 
focusing on obedience and control. In contrast, this adith which 
also tells of the marriage of Eve and Adam portrays Eve and Adam 
on a much more equal level. Like the previous adith about their 
marriage, it is also attributed to Imam al-Sadiq and also comes 
across as characteristically Shit — but, here this is done not through 
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logical argumentation, but through Shi‘i spiritual cosmology, such 
as descriptions of pre-creation (‘alam al-dbarr),* the Prophetic light 
(nur-i Mubammadi),* and the spiritual position of the family of the 
Prophet. However, in that, it reflects more of an esoteric rather 
than an earthly view; if the previous /adith was “left-brained”, this 
is more “right-brained”. It can also be described as Sufi-esque. 

This fadith is recorded in the gargantuan collection of Shit 
hadith known as Bihar al-Anwar (Oceans of Lights), which was com- 
piled by ‘Allamah Muhammad Badir al-Majlisi (d. 1699 AD), a Sa- 
favid Iranian scholar. Al-Majlisi, in turn, sources it from an earlier 
book called Kitab al-Anwar. While this Kitab al/-Anwar is rather ob- 
scure, ‘Allamah al-Majlisi gives the Jadith a pedigree which includes 
a teacher of the famous Shi scholar al-Shahid al-Thani (Zayn al- 
Din al-‘Amili al-Juba‘%, d. 1558 AD), one of the founding fathers of 
later Shit jurisprudence and hadith studies; al-Majlisi also attributes 
it to “our shaykhs and forebears”. The respect that he shows here 
suggests that, regardless of its authenticity, (a) it was a live tradition, 
and perhaps one that was circulated as an esoteric tradition among 
the elite, and (b) it reflected views associated with the jurispruden- 
tial elite. This is quite a contrast to the previous Jadith, which was 


“4 Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi discusses ShiT narrations on pre- 
creation in depth in The Divine Guide in Early ShiGsm: The Sources of Esoteri- 
cism in Islam, trans. D. Strcight (Albany: State University of New Yorl 
Press, 1994) pp. 29, 33, 37, 76, 79, 107, 128. 

45 On questions of prophetic light and its use in the Islamic sources 
as passed down to Muhammad from the earlier Israelite prophets, see Uri 
Rubin, “Pre-existence and Light Aspects of the Concept of Nur 
Muhammad,” Israel Onental Studies, vol. 5 (1975), pp. 62-119 While the 
concept of the Prophetic light is not limited to Shi‘a, and Catherine Bron- 
son says that this narration appears in a non-canonical Sunni text, it has 
been argued that this idea originated from Shi‘ism; in any case, it a fre- 
quently recurring concept in Shi texts. Catherine Bronson, Imagining the 
Primal Woman, pp. 219-220, citing ‘Umara ibn Wathima ibn Musa, in R.G. 
Khoury, Les gendes prophétiques dans U'Islam deputs le Ter jusqu’au IIe stécle de 
Vhégire d’aprés le manuserit d’Aba Rifaa Umara b. Wathima b. Musa b. al-Furat 
al-Parisi al-Fasawi, Kitab bad? al-khalg wa-Qisas al-Anbtya? (Weisbaden: Har- 
rassowitz, 1978), pp. 346-47. 
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narrated by someone who did not enjoy social privilege. Since al- 
Shahid al-Thani lived in the Levant, and ‘Allamah al-Majlisi lived in 
Iran, it is also possible that this adih reflects a different set of re- 
gional views than the above one, which circulated in Iraq. This 
possibility does not necessitate fabrication; even the mere decision 
to transcribe one fadith to the exclusion of another implies a tacit 
acceptance of that hadith’s worldview. 

Since the fadith is almost eighty pages long, I will not repro- 
duce it in full here. However, I will include the introductory mate- 
rial to convey the flavor of the text, especially insofar as it differs 
from the previous /adith: 


When Allah willed to create Muhammad, peace be upon him 
and his family, He told the angels, “I intend to create a crea- 
tion which is more excellent and more honorable than all other 
created things. [I intend] to make him the master of the first 
and the last, and to grant him the ability to intercede for them 
on the Day of Judgment. Were it not for him, the gardens of 
Heaven would not have been bedecked, nor would the fires of 
Hell have been lit. So know his position, Honor him for the 
sake of My honor, and venerate him due to My greatness.” 


The angels said, “Our God and master! Slaves would never 
remonstrate to their master. We have heard, and we will obey.” 


Then, Allah, the Exalted, ordered Jibra’il, the angels of the 
loftiest level, and the bearers of the throne (‘ersh) to take a 
handful of the dust from the tomb of the Messenger of Allah, 
peace be upon him and his family, Allah decreed to create him 
from that dust, and to lay him to rest in that dust, and to resur- 
rect him from that dust. So they took a handful of that pure 
dust, which no sinner had yet stepped upon, and the trustwor- 
thy Jibrail carried it up [the heavens] and dipped it in the 
fountain of Salsabil, until it shone like a white pearl. Every day, 
he dipped it into one of the rivers of Paradise and showed it to 
the angels, its lights shining. The angels would greet it, send 
salutations upon it, and honor it. Jibrail [also] circled around 
the rows of angels with it, and whenever they gazed upon it, 
they said, “Our God and master! If you order us to prostrate 
[to it], we will prostrate [to it].” The angels had confessed to 
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his [the Prophet’s] excellence and honor even before [the time 
of] Adam, peace be upon him. 


When Allah created Adam, peace be upon him, he heard a 
twittering in his loins, like the twittering of birds, and [heard] 
glorification (¢asbi#) and sanctification (sagdis) [of the divine]. 
Adam said, “O Lord! What is this?” 


He said, “O Adam! This is the glorification [recited by] 
Muhammad — the Arab, the master of the first and last. Happy 
be he who follows him, and wretched be he who crosses him! 
Adam, take a covenant with me, and only entrust him [1e. his 
unborn self] to the loins of pure men, and the wombs of pure, 
good, chaste women.” 


Then Adam, peace be upon him, said, “O Lord! With this de- 
scendant, you have amplified my honor, light, resplendence, 
and dignity.” 

The light of the Messenger of Allah, peace be upon him and 
his family, [shone] upon Adam’s face like the sun in the heav- 
enly dome of the sky, or the moon on a dark night. It lit up the 
heavens and the earth, the heavenly pavilions, the throne 
(‘arsh), and the divine seat (A#rsi). 


When Adam, peace be upon him, wanted to lay with Eve, he 
told her to perfume and purtfy herself; and he told her, “May 
Allah grant. you this light, and favor you with it, for it is Allah’s 
trust and covenant.” [This was} while the light of the Messen- 
ger of Allah, peace and blessings be upon him and his family, 
was still upon his face 


At this point, the /adith shifts to a lengthy discussion ascribed to 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib about spiritual cosmology (such as the Tablet, 
the Pen, the angels, and the throne) and, of course, the creation of 
the Prophetic light. About five pages later, the Aadith returns to 
Imam al-Sadig, backtracks to retell the same story, with some 
twists, and then continues. 

Nonetheless, the above still conveys subtexts regarding gender 
— in particular, sexuality and the sacred. For instance, it presents 
putity as an ideal for both men and women. According to many 
Shit texts, the prophets and Imams must be born to forefathers 
and foremothers who are free from blemishes such as idolatry or 
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adultery; purity is both theological and sexual.4° The “purity” as- 
signed to the dust that the Prophet is created from is also ethical, in 
that the dust had hitherto not been touched by a sinner. This is in 
contrast to popular perceptions today, in that purity tends to be 
seen as a feminine virtue, and usually as sexual rather than theolog- 
ical. To put it another way, Muslim women today are judged far 
more often for how they dress, than for what they believe; anyone 
who considers that a banality should consider that, in some coun- 
tries, women contend with “hijab police”. 

Along the same lines, the latter snippet of this excerpt por- 
trays the conjugal relationship in a different light from the previous 
hadith. In the previous hadith, the conjugal relationship is treated as 
an earthly and physical matter; Eve’s job, as a wife, is to satisfy Ad- 
am’s physical desires. Here, however, rather than being treated as a 
money-for-sex arrangement — which is often how legalistic discus- 
sions of marriage often come across‘? — marriage is elevated to the 
level of a sacrament; in the next section of the Aadith, the angels 
(awkwardly) hover about while Adam is consummating their mar- 
riage. Additionally, while, in the previous /adith, the narrative impe- 
tus was on explaining why woman is created to obey man, here, the 
narrative impetus is on portraying Adam and Eve’s humility before 
Allah and the Prophet; as a result, no gender hierarchy is set up 
between them. Eve’s job here is not simply to service Adam, but 
rather to participate with him in a sacred act of creation. By elevat- 
ing the sexual to the sacred, the /adith presents man and woman as 
equals. 

Lastly, there is a subtle implication in the portion of the fadith 
attributed to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (not quoted here), When the Pro- 
phetic light is created, Allah veils it with about a page worth of hi- 
jabs. While it is not unusual for the word “hijab” to refer to an oth- 
erworldly veil, rather than an item of women’s clothing, spiritual 
veils recur in Shit texts; additionally, Shi? shrines tend to include a 


46 See Uri Rubin, “Pre-existence and Light — Aspects of the Concept 
of Nur Muhammad”’. 

” The difference between these two Aadith reminds me of a peculiar 
debate I once had with a Muslim jurist, who was arguing that, in Islam, 
marriage is entirely a material contract, with no idealized spiritual element. 
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series of veiled inner sanctums. It is my belief that, in the historical 
Shi consciousness, the conceptualization of the hijab as a veil to 
the sacred blended with the conceptualization of the hijab as a 
garment to protect earthly modesty — even though, today, this usu- 
ally gets lost in popular discussions about women’s clothing. While 
this has the unfortunate effect of elevating women’s seclusion to 
the point of sanctity, it also offers an alternative route to discussing 
the hijab beyond notions of physical attraction and identity politics. 
This will be returned to in the discussion of the Jadith on the Virgin 
Mary. 

After the interlude by ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the Aadith reintroduc- 
es Imam al-Sadiq as the speaker, and continues: 


The mb (soul, spirit, divine breath) was in Adam’s head for a 
hundred years, and his chest for a hundred years, and his back 
for a hundred years, and his thighs for a hundred years, and his 
shins and feet for a hundred years. When he, peace be upon 
him, stood upright, Allah ordered the angels to prostrate to 
him; that was after noon on a Friday. They continued prostrat- 
ing until the afternoon, 


Adain, peace Le upon him, heard a twittcring in his loins, like 
the twittering of birds, and [heard] glorification (¢asbih) and 
sanctification (¢agdis) [of the divine]. Adam said, “O Lord! 
What is this?” 


Allah said: “OQ Adam! This is the glorification [recited by] 
Muhammad — the Arab, the master of the first and last.” 


Then Allah, the Blessed and Exalted, created Eve from his 
cutved rib, after He — the Exalted — had put him to sleep. 
When he awoke, he saw her by his head. He said, “Who ate 
your” 


She said, “I am Eve. Allah created me for you.” 
He said, “How handsome your form is!”’ 


At this particular juncture, the parallel between this and the previ- 
ous hadith becomes apparent. As in the previous Aadith, Allah puts 
Adam to sleep before creating Eve; however, it makes more sense 
here because Allah is going to create Eve from Adam’s rib. The 
creation of Eve from Adam?’s rib is more in line with Genesis, and 
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also the prominent Sunni fadith which compares women to a bent 
rib.48 However, unlike the previous /adith, this account does not 
proceed to draw conclusions about the nature of woman. While 
Eve does say that she was created for Adam, here, she at least is 
aware of her own name. 

It continues with the wedding: 


Allah revealed to him, “This is My slave (ammati) Eve, and you 
ate My slave (‘abdi) Adam. I created you two for a realm 
known as My garden. Hence, both of you, glorify Me and 
ptaise Me. O Adam, seek Eve in marriage from me, and give 
me her mahr (bride-price).” 


Adam said, “What is her mahr, O Lord?” 


He said, “That you send blessings upon My _ beloved 
Muhammad, peace and blessings be upon him and his family, 
ten times.” 


He said, “O Lord, for this, may praise and gratitude be to you, 
as long as 1 livel”’ 


So he married her on that [condition]. The judge (gad?) was the 
Truth (a/haqqg, a name of Allah), Jibrail was the one who tied 
the knot (a/ ‘aqid), the bride was Eve, and the witnesses were 
the angels. 


As in the previous fadith, this hadith also uses the terminology of 
slavery. However, unlike the previous Jadith, this hadith portrays 
slavery in the classical Islamic sense of being slaves of Allah. Both 
Eve and Adam are tefetred to as slaves, and, here, Eve is not treat- 
ed as a commodity. While this marriage also involves a wahr to be 
ceded to Allah, the mahr here does not present Adam as the gate- 
keeper of knowledge or set him up as a “demi-god” over Eve. Ra- 
ther than setting up an authority dynamic of the man being in 


48 “A woman is like a rib — if you try to straighten her, you will break 
her; and if you would benefit from her, benefit from her while she still has 
crookedness,.”” Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al-Bukhari, Sahzh a-Bukhari, 9 vols. 
(n.p.: Dar al-Fikr li-al-Taba‘a wa al-Nashr wa al-Tawdi‘, 1981/1401 AH), 
vol. 6, p. 145; vol. 4, p. 103. 
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charge of the woman, it sets up an authority dynamic of the man 
and woman being under the authority of Allah and the Prophet. It 
is true that, as in the above Aadith, Eve is also not asked for her 
consent; however, she at least expresses some inelination towards 
Adam, and her presence is acknowledged. 

Then it continues where the first section left off: 


He went unto her, while the angels were hovering behind Ad- 
am, peace be upon him. So Adam, peace be upon him, said, 
“© Lord, why are the angels standing behind me?” 


He said, “So they can gaze upon the light of your descendant 
Muhammad, peace and blessings be upon him.” 


He said, “O Lord, put it [the light] in front of me so that the 
angels can face me.” 


So He put it on Adam’s forehead [instead of in his loins], and 
the angels arrayed themselves in rows in front of him. Then 
Adam, peace be upon him, asked his Lord to put it somewhere 
where he could see it, so He put the light of Muhammad 
(peace and blessings be upon him and his family) on his index 
fingcr, the light of ‘Ali (pcace be upon him) on his middle fin 
ger, the light of Fatumah (peace be upon her) on the finger 
next to that, the light of al-Hasan (peace be upon him) on his 
little finger, and the light of al-Husayn (peace be upon him) on 
his thumb. Their lights were shining like the sun in the dome 
of the sky, or like the full moon, 


When Adam, peace be upon him, wanted to lay with Eve, he 
told her to perfume and purify herself; and he told her, “O 
Eve, may Allah grant you this light, and favor you with it, for it 
is Allah’s trust and covenant.” [This was] while the light of the 
Messenger of Allah, peace be upon him and his family, was still 
on Adam’s face. [This continued] until she conceived Shayth 
(Seth). Then, the angels came to Eve and congratulated her. 
When she gave birth, she saw the light of the Messenger of Al- 
lah, peace be upon him and his family, shining brilliantly on his 
forehead, and was delighted. ... 


It is here that the transferral of the Prophetic light reaches fruition. 
Since Eve now bears the Prophetic light, the angels move from 
honouring Adam to honouring Eve, thus showing that their hon- 
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our is due to their spiritual link with the Prophet, and not their 
gender. Like Adam, Eve is also spoken to by the angels. Concep- 
tion and childbirth are also treated with sanctity. Additionally, 
beauty is linked to the sacred and treated as something positive, 
rather than as an un-Islamic ideal or a temptation. 

Just as the previous /adith came across as an implicit exoteric 
exegesis of Qur’an 4:34, this Jadit#h comes across as an implicit eso- 
teric exegesis of Qur’an 7:172 (“And when your Lord will have 
brought forth their descendants, from the loins of the children of 
Adam, and made them bear witness against themselves. ‘Am I not 
your Lord?’ ...”). Whether or not the spiritual cosmology present- 
ed in this fadith is seen as being in accordance with the Qur’an is 
largely a matter of one’s theological orientation. However, what can 
be said is that this Aadith is less anthropomorphic. While Allah still 
takes the role of Eve’s guardian, the /adith has a much stronger 
emphasis on the loftiness of the divine. Additionally, unlike the 
previous fadith, this hadith does not present Eve and Adam as ar- 
chetypes for male and female; this is closer to the approach of the 
Qur’an. 

In sum, this /adith also sends messages about the nature and 
role of women — but different messages from the previous hadith. 
This sadih (a) focuses on the equal position of women and men as 
servants of Allah. There is (b) an essentially equitable relationship 
between Eve and Adam, with no creational gender hierarchy. The 
woman (c) participates with man in the unfolding of sacred history. 
It (d) does not conflate marriage with slavery, and instead treats 
slavery as a spiritual condition reflecting the relationship of the 
human with the divine. It (e) lacks the harsh patriarchy of the pre- 
vious hadith, and (f) does not assign any gender roles. All these 
points are at odds with the “separate-but-equal” ideology, even 
though it is attributed to a jurist. Although it respects the formali- 
ties of jurisprudence, it hints that the true focus of Islam should be 
spiritual or otherworldly. This is despite the fact that — all other 
material aside — the frame story of Eve’s creation and wedding here 
is essentially the same as in the previous Aadith. It is similar in con- 
tent, but quite different in ramifications. 
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Summaty of narration 








Five as the bearer of the Prophetic light 
Eve’s creation and matriage to Adam 





Source 
Reflects Shi spiritual cosmology 
Genesis 





Separate-but- 
equal ideology Men are superior to women 
Marriage as a “money-for-sex” ag 


Additional © Positive view of pregnancy 
Messages e Eve is part of sacred histo 


Word plays and calendars 





In addition to the above, there are many shorter fadith about Eve 
and Adam’s creation which feature Hebraic etymologies. Because 
Arabic and Hebrew are cognate languages, and some of the names 
and places used in sacred history are shared, the Hebrew etymolo- 
gies actually work in Arabic. As Jewish sources do with Hebrew, 
these /adith are based on the assumption that classical Arabic is a 
primal, unchanged language and is the language of the divine; and 
that the Arabic names of objects and places reflect their true na- 
ture.*? (In argument for that point, I would proffer that the ten- 
plus verb forms of Arabic grammar could only have been revealed 
hy a deity, although generations of confused students might call 
into question the benevolence of said deity.) Thus, these etymolo- 
gies are explained in the context of being divinely ordained, essen- 
tial, and fixed aspects of the cosmos, on par with the creation of 


day and night. What ts important here, however, is not linguistics, 


AR AD BRR AER REL Bay Aa 


4 It is narrated from Imam al-Baqir that Isma‘il was the instantiator 
of Arabic. al-Majlisi, Bzhar, vol. 12, p. 82. One of the narrations discussed 
in Chapter 5 indicates that Sulayman spoke Arabic (as well as a number of 
other languages); this is based on a literal reading of Surat al-Naml in 
which Sulayman writes a letter to Bilgis beginning with the basmalah; the 
longer version of the grain Aadith in Bihar also identifies Arabic as the lan- 
guage of Paradise. 
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but rather, that while these /adith portray Eve and Adam as female 
and male archetypes, they do not present Eve as passive, invisible, 
of restricted; nor as spiritually, ethically, or intellectually inferior; 
instead, they come across as being in a much happier light. 

The most common etymologies are of the names “Eve” and 
“Adam”. These vary slightly from the Hebrew, in that, in Arabic, 
Adam is said to be called Adam because he is made of dust (adim), 
whereas, in Hebrew, the relationship between Adam and adim 
comes across more of a play on words than an actual etymology. 
Similarly, Eve is called Hawa? because she was created from a liv- 
ing thing (Aayy), as opposed to the explanation in Genesis 3:20 that 
she is called Eve because she is the mother of all living things.*° 
Other etymologies include akhirah, dinar, dirham, daytime (nahar), 

night-time (ay), and the world (dwnya).5' It is also related that 
woman is called a/+warah because Eve was created from a/-mar 
(man, singular); this seems to be a borrowing of the Hebrew sshah 
and zsh in Genesis. While these etymologies communicate the im- 
plication that Eve was created from Adam, they do not present 
Eve and Adam as unequal. 

One of the more unusual etymologies is the origin of the ex- 
pression used to urge on a donkey (bimar).** Hadith in Brbar al- 
Anwar telate that people say burr to a donkey because Eve was the 
first person to ride a donkey (in one place, it specifies that it was a 
female donkey) to the grave of her son, and she used to say wa 
hurra to it. This seemingly minor point actually plugs into two 


°° Both etymologies are found in Sunni sources; for instance, see al- 
Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-Baydn, vol. 1, p. 187; Isma% ibn ‘Umar ibn Kathi, 
Tafsir, vol. 1, p. 141. 

51 The etymology for nighttime seems significant, because it is said 
that night was called “/ay?’ because man “yalayh?’ regarding woman. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible to deduce exactly what is being expressed 
here, because, by the time of ‘Allamah al-Majlisi, the precise meaning of 
yulayil as a vetb was no longer available, although al-Majlisi speculates 
about what it could mean. 

52 This is mentioned in al-Sadiiq, ‘Ida/ al Shara’7S, vol. 1, p. 1; see also 
al-Majlist, Brbar, vol. 10, p. 13 and vol. 11, p. 225. 

°3 Tbid. 
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larger discussions. First, whereas, elsewhere, Allah names things, 
here, Eve is naming. Second, one cannot help but see this vignette 
in the common prohibition in the Sunni tradition of women visit- 
ing graves or travelling without a male escort, in that, here, Eve is 
doing them without censure. *4 

And then, there is the question of when Eve was created. A 
narration from Ibn Tawuts (d. 1266 AD) references the Jew- 
ish/Babylonian calendar — something which, needless to say, is not 
the sort of thing one tends to find in Aadith. This narration also tells 
the story of the establishment of sa/at al-‘asr, salat al-maghrib, and 
salat al-Ysha? (which also appears in other narrations), which are 
rather Islamic things. So is it Jewish? Is it Islamic? Does it matter? 
In any case, the /adith says that all of this happened on the first day 
of Nisan — the first month of the Jewish calendar, in which some 
Jews maintain that the world was created.*> Also, Eve and Adam 
are borne into Garden on a litter (Aursi) of light, and Allah attrib- 
utes the timings of the sas to what they both (dual pronoun) 
did.*° It may be intertextual, but it is intertextually equal. 

In case Iranians may be feeling left out, in a lengthy Aadi#h in 
Bihar, Eve’s date of creation is also given on the Persian calendar.*’ 
Onc might question whether a /adith expounding upon the sacred 
significance of the Persian calendar in Islamic thought should be 


* Visiting graves has not been controversial in ShiT jurisprudence 
given the custom of performing zydrah and defending the practice 
through citations of narrations about Fatimah al-Zahra’ visiting the grave 


of Hameah at Ukr ud. However. in practice. whether or not it is culturally 


AFL 2 DOL EL eh, Rety 142 porate, aan Te 


acceptable for Shit women to attend funerals in graveyards varies from 
region to region. There are numerous fatwas available today stating that 
women cannot usually travel without a mabram based on fadith in Sunni 
sources. 

°° Roger Beckwith, Calendar and Chronology, Jewish and Christian: 
Biblical, Intertestamental and Patristic Studies (Leiden: Brill, 2001), p. 132. 

°° al-Majlisi, Bzpar, vol. 11, pp. 196-197. 

9? al-Majlist, Bzbar, vol. 56, pp. 91-100, no. 1 (citing “some books 
worthy of consideration”; Eve is on page 93), 
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given any credence at all;5* al-Majlisi himself expresses doubt over 
the narration, in that he simply says that he saw it in “some books 
worthy of consideration” (ba‘d al-kutub al-mu‘tabirah) rather than 
giving the actual pedigree of the narration.*° The narration itself 
also discusses omens for various days, which are discussed in other 
narrations about Eve, but seems to be at odds with the (apparent) 
Qur’anic injunction against calendrical superstitions (Qur’an 2:189). 
As a modern Western reader, what I take from this is that Persians 
cared about their calendar, and at least some of them didn’t want to 
just supplant theirs with the Arabic one, just because they were 
now Muslim. (Nor, indeed, have they, since the Iranian solar calen- 
dar persists.) This, to me, seems analogous to debates among Mus- 
lims in the West about holidays on the Western calendar — are they 
acceptable even though they are not “Islamic”? 

In any case, the Aadith begins with al-Mu‘alla ibn Khanis,© a 
companion of Imam al-Sadiq, visiting him on Nawruz, and pro- 
ceeds to an explanation of the creational and sacred significance of 
Nawruz with respect to events both before and after the advent of 
Islam, and then embarks upon a description of the merits of each 
of the thirty days of the Persian month. The second day, bahman- 
raz, is when Eve was created from one of Adam’s ribs. The Imam 


58 Within the Shi books, there are narrations both encouraging and 
taking a more disinterested approach to the celebration of Nawriz (the 
Persian New Year, which is the largest holiday of the year in Iran and has 
Zoroastrian roots) as an Islamic holiday. M. Rayshahri (ed.), The Scale of 
Wisdom: A Compendium of Shi? Hadith, pp. 815-816. Apart from the obvi- 
ous interest that al-Majlisi, as an Iranian, may have had in the Perisan cal- 
endar, these may also be present in Brsar because Brhdr contains a unique 
section on narrations relating to astronomical and geographical matters, 
which is not traditionally found in /adith texts. See Rasul Jafarian, “The 
Encyclopaedic Aspect of Behar at-Anwar’. 

»° The sanad is also interesting, insofar that it is related through a 
fourteenth-generation descendant of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (all of whose fore- 
fathers are named, making it for a very long name), from a number of 
others — including, not surprisingly, a Qummi — from Imam al-Sadiq. 

69 Also written “Khunays”; see Hossein Modartessi, Tradition and 
Surval, p. 326. 
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says that babman-rdz is a blessed day, named after one of the angels 
which guards the divine veils shielding Allah’s holiness (4ajub al 
guds wa al-karamah), and he recommends that people marry, travel, 
and engage in commerce on this day (presumably, marriage relating 
to Eve);® this is yet another reference to the divine veils, rather 
than earthly ones. 

Although this narration does not say much of substance about 
Eve, two things can be taken from it: (a) a favorable outlook to- 
watds Eve and marriage in general, and (b) reference to a non-Arab 
cultural heritage. Here Eve is menttoned in the light of sacred his- 
tory and good omens. This favorable approach here may reflect the 
culture of ancient Iran, in that, in general, women in ancient Iran 
enjoyed a higher status than in Greece or Mesopotamia.®? Thus, 
this Persian content does no¢ portray woman as inferior ot irrele- 
vant, in contrast to the characteristically patriarchal material. 


Etymologies 
Jewish calendar 





Persian calendar 

Sources Val al-Shara’i', 2: 470 (furgan, layl, dunyd) 
Tal al-Shara’i’, 1:1 (sama, dunya, akhirah, Adam, 
Hawwa’, dirham, bimar) 








*' The concept of veiling the divine will be discussed more in Chap 
ter 6. 

6 The Sunni Aadith warning against female rulers — “A people who 
appoint a woman as their leader will never succeed” (Sahih al-Bukhari, vol. 


2. ON _ ic arid en have h 
8, p. 97) — is said to have been related when a lady was appointed as the 


leader of the Persians, before their fall — thus indicating that Persians had 
female rulers then. Fatima Mernissi argues that this Aadith is fabricated. 
Fatima Mernissi, The Veil and the Male Eitte, pp. 49-61. This specific fadith 
itself is not found in the classical books of the ShiT corpus, although it is 
listed a few times in the modern work Mustadrak Safinat al-Bihar, and a 
similar sentiment is found in some ShiT narrations. ‘Alf Namazi al- 
Shahrudi (d. 1405 AH), Mastadrak Safinat al-Bibar, ed. Hasan al-Namazi, 10 
vols. (Qum: Jama‘at al-Mudarrisin, n.d.), vol. 3, p. 255; vol. 5, p.99; and 
vol. 10, p. 47. 
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© Tal al-SharaiS 1:17 (mar’ah, nsa’) 

© Brbar 11:196-197, no. 52 (Jewish calendar, cit- 
ing Kitab Sad al-SaKa) 

© = Bibar 56:91-100, no. 1 (citing ‘some books 
worthy of consideration’). 





Reflects e Hebrew, Zoroastrian time-keeping 


Separate-but-equal | ¢ Does not support the separate-but-equal ideol- 
ideology 





Additional e Women may travel 
messages e Women may visit graves 
® Positive view of marriage 





@ Inclusion of Eve in sacred histo 
PART 2: THE FORBIDDEN TREE 


The tree of anti-wi/ayah 


Having discussed Eve’s creation, we then move on to the second 
major theme: eating from the forbidden tree. Shi and Sunni hadith 
share certain speculations about what type of tree it may have been; 
however, there is one view specific to Shi‘is, and that is, that it was 
a tree of envy towards the spiritual position of Ahl al-Bayt. This 
“tree of envy” is elaborated on in a lengthy Aadith in which Abu Salt 
comes to Imam Rida and asks about the forbidden tree, saying that 
people disagree over what kind of tree it was — whether it was a 
wheat tree, a grape tree, or a tree of jealousy. This question indi- 
cates that there were competing versions of the story of Eve and 
Adam present among Muslims (and probably others as well), and, 
the answer indicates that some of the Shi‘a espoused their own 
views. Imam Rida replies by saying that all of the interpretations 
are correct since the tree of Paradise is not like a worldly tree, and 
therefore it was capable of bearing all of those different fruits sim- 
ultaneously. However, his subsequent explanation portrays the tree 
as a tree of jealousy, in that, in the beforetime, Adam beheld the 
names of Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn inscribed 
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upon the throne of Allah with appellations of praise.©? Not recog- 
nizing them, Adam asks about them, and Allah informs him that 
these five people are Adam’s descendants who are superior to him 
as well as to all of creation. Then Allah warns Adam not to look at 
them with the ‘eye of jealousy’ (“ayn al-basad) lest he be expelled 
from proximity to Allah. But Adam gazes upon them with the “eye 
of jealousy’ and longs for their status, so Satan gains power over 
Adam and deceives him into eating from the tree of jealousy. Then, 
Satan gains power over Eve, causing her to look towards Fatimah 
al-Zahra’ with the “eye of jealousy’, and so she eats from the tree 
too. Then, Allah expels both of them to earth.™ 

This story is elaborated on in some other lengthy narrations. 
In one fadith, Adam is specifically said to have seen and disliked 
nilayah itself, and so the garden attacked him with its leaves.© Still 
another narration offers an esoterically Shi view of the account in 
the Book of Genesis — that the tree was the tree of knowledge 
(shajarat al-“ln); specifically, knowledge of Muhammad and A/i 
Muhammad which was reserved specifically for ab/ al-bayt. As such, 
this tree offers knowledge of the unseen, and the ‘beginnings and 
ends of things’, and so Satan urges them to eat from the tree, tell- 
ing them that if they cat from the trec, they will be able to carry out 
the miraculous acts that those who are specially chosen by Allah 
can perform. This reinforces a belief — which we find especially in 
hadith surrounding Bilgis — that spiritual knowledge enables the 
performance of supernatural feats. Hence, this tree was forbidden 
to Eve and Adam — who ate trom it to try to attain the position of 
abl al-bayt.© Another narration ascribes creational significance to 


63 Te the ayeelananan 
afi wit Uspiahauon 


this narration serves to combine the different interpretations, and Majlisi 
also mentions other produce that the tree was said to bear. 

64 Muhammad ibn ‘Alt Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Saduq), ‘Uyan Akhbar 
al-Rida (Tehran: Nashr-e Jahan, 1414 AH), vol. 1, p. 306; Muhammad ibn 
‘Aly Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Saduq), Mani al-Akhbar, p. 124; Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ali Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Sadtiq), ‘Uywn Akhbar al-Rida, vol. 1, p. 307. 

6° al-‘Ayyashi, Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi, vol. 1, p. 41. 

66 [pseudo] al-Hasan ibn SAI al-‘Askari, Tafsir a-lmam al-‘Askari, p. 


of the naration given by Majlis, he notes that 


221. 
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their eating from the tree, in that, after looking upon the ah/ ab-bayt 
with the ‘eye of envy’, they ate from the tree, and what they ate 
transmuted into barley, whereas what they did not eat transmuted 
into wheat (wheat was considered superior to barley).67 And, of 
course, the greatest significance in creation would be that, because 
of this jealousy towards ab/ a/-bayt, Eve and Adam left the Garden 
and human beings began to populate the earth. 

But, what does this mean for Eve? On the surface, it may 
seem that poor Eve is being blamed again — after all, there seems to 
be some womanly sort of rivalry between her and Fatimah al- 
Zahra’. Perhaps this is why one of the few books about Eve in the 
Shit tradition argues that Shi Aadith are unfavourable to Eve be- 
cause they present her as being jealous. “Eve ultimately opposed 
the Mistress of the Women of the World, Fatima,” a certain author 
writes. “Fatima resided in paradise — part of the tree |...]. Eve re- 
mained alienated from all such grace; she was forbidden the tree 
and only a pretender to the rank of heaven’s Mistress.’’** However, 
Eve is no different from Adam here — in fact, Adam is jealous of all 
five of them! Additionally, Eve is not the one who is deceived by 
Satan, nor is she the one who leads Adam to the tree. 

Additionally, in this badith, Eve is described as a person in her 
own tight, not just as an extension of Adam.® And, with respect to 
the separate-but-equal ideology and the notion that women are 
more fallible because women are more emotional, Eve is not por- 
trayed as more emotional than Adam; instead, they both experience 
envy. Perhaps, thematically — one could speculate — such a tale 
might also be cautionary, towards those earthly mystics (maybe, 
non-Shi Sufis) who might be perceived as mimicking the spiritual 
authority of Ahl al-Bayt; this story lets the Shi know that, in fact, 


67 Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Saduq), Ma‘ani al- 
Akhbar, p. 108. Note that Majlisi again exonerates Adam from committing 
a sin by arguing that Adam was not actually challenging the position of ah/ 
al-bayt and hence did not deserve to be sent to the hellfire. 

68 Mary Thurlkill, Chosen Among Women, pp. 84-80. 

6 Jealousy in the form of ghayrah is praised as a desirable quality for 
men in other Jadith; however, this form of jealousy would not be included 
under that rubric. Ghayrah will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 3. 
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no other mystic could ever reach the position of Muhammad, ‘Ali, 
Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn. It also serves as a rejoinder to any 
non-Shi‘I who might rank the earlier prophets higher than “Ali, Fat- 
imah, Hasan, or Husayn, or see them as fallible. 

The purpose of this fadith is not to malign Eve and Adam, but 
rather to emphasize the incomparable status of ah/ a/-bayf, and this 
conclusion is reinforced when Adam attains forgiveness by praying 
to Allah through the names of the five sacred personalities 
(Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn).” Thus, from a 
ShiI perspective, the end result is positive, because Eve and Adam 
are redeemed through their wz/ayah. So perhaps we could call this a 
tree of wi/ayah instead? 


Sources ‘Uytin Akhbar al-Rida 1:306 
© Ma‘ani al.Akhbar, 124 
© 8 Uytn Akhbar al-Rida 1:307 
© = Tafsir al-“Ayyashi 1:41 
© = Tafsir al-Imam al-“Askari, 2.21 
Ma ‘Gni al-Akbbar, 108 
e Uniquely Shi% content 

























Reflects 


e Debates among Muslims over the nature of the tree 
e = Inclusion of Eve in sacred history and the narrative 
of wilayah 
Opposes: 













Separate- 
but-equal 


e Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically superi- 
ideology 


or to women on a creational level. 







e Men are logical, women are emotional, and logic is 


superior to emotion. 


But was it a grain “tree”? 


Fortunately, the multi-fruitedness of the above tree leaves space for 
another set of /adith which can sit with the corpus only if we accept 


” Ruffle also observes that “Eve’s transgressive act is the vehicle by 
which Fatimah’s exceptional self can be manifested in the earthly world.” 
See Karen Ruffle, “An Even Better Creation.” 
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that it was a grain “tree”. These Jadith are about shari’ah differences 
— namely, why women receive less inheritance than men. In a4 
Fagih (one of the Four Books) as well as elsewhere, these Aadith say 
that women receive half the inheritance of men because, in Para- 
dise, Eve munched on half as many kernels of grain (from the for- 
bidden tree) than Adam.”:”? Differing numbers of kernels are giv- 
en; to resolve the conflict, ‘Allamah al-Majlisi suggests that the 
hadith refer to an ear of grain, which was then split into smaller 
kernels; his efforts to reconcile the /adith suggests a certain level of 
acceptance of them.” 

Does this portray Eve as the cause of misery for womanhood? 
Not really, and, in fact, the story is not fair, since, theoretically, Eve 
etted “ess by eating fewer kernels. It is as if Adam’s greater trans- 
gression gave him a greater advantage — as if, perhaps, Satan was 
right, and eating copiously from the tree did confer some sort of 
archetypal superiority, even against the will of the divine. This 
doesn’t sound very Islamic. In any case, it says nothing about gen- 
der roles or archetypes — except, perhaps, to say that men are in- 
clined to eat more. 

Nonetheless, there are several things we can take from this 
nattative strand. First, it shows that concern over why women tre- 
ceive less inheritance in shari’ah isn’t something new; that is, it isn’t 
just a reaction to the onslaught of feminism or corrupting notions 
of equality. Rather, this didn’t sit well with some people in the past 
either. Second — to be blunt — it undermines the contemporary 
apologetic narrative of how Islam improved the status of women 
because, in the olden days, women received no inheritance at all; 
therefore, receiving a half-inheritance was a step forward, and only 


71 al-Sadugq, alFagih, vol. 4, p. 351. 

72 The version in a/-Fagih gives the numbers of kernels as 6 and 12, 
respectively; vatiations in Bhar give other numbers. al-Majlisi, Bibar, vol. 
10, pp. 75-83; al-Saduq, Wal al-Shara’t vol. 2, pp. 571, 594. It is also part 
of the Jadith about the Shami (mentioned above in the section on wom- 
an’s zeal). It is also part of the 4adith about the Shami (mentioned above in 
the section on woman’s zeal). al-Majlisi, Bibar, vol. 10, pp. 75-83, no. 8 
(citing Wal al-Shara’s). 

73 al-Majlisi, Bear, vol. 11, p. 164. 
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modern people quibble over such niceties such as whether the in- 
heritance is half or whole. While there may be grains of truth to 
this narrative, badith such as this show that the real world was far 
less monolithic. Third, it clashes with the traditional “explanation” 
— namely, that women receive less inheritance because we don’t 
have to support ourselves (as if!), an explanation found in a/-Fagih 
and which popularly circulates today.” Perhaps, the traditional 
“explanation” is more comfortable, since it reinforces a worldview 
in which women and men have distinctly different natures and so- 
cial roles; saying that women receive less inheritance because Eve 
ate less grain, in contrast, results in a sea of confused faces, particu- 
larly since it doesn’t say anything about women’s financial status or 
social roles, or any intrinsic differences between women and men 
at all. 

Especially in comparison with the previous /adith about the 
tree, I find this motif curious. Shi Aadith about pre-creation usually 
center on spiritual entities, such as angels and amorphous lights, 
and do not usually take on a pastoral theme. Hence, I cannot help 
but wonder, why grain??> Someone suggested to me that this may 
be a holdover from the Tammuz tradition in that, even in the tenth 
aid eleventh centurics, Tammuz festivals werc still being cclcbrated 
in Mesopotamia and the Levant — for instance, in abstaining from 
ground foods and bewailing the dead god — to the dismay of the 
more orthodox. (Indeed, a rather long-standing dismay, given that, 
centuries earlier, it was condemned in Ezekiel 8:14-15.)” To me, 


™ According to a/-Fagih, women less receive less inheritance because 
they are not supposed to be have to pay for ‘agz/ah, provide for the family, 


cngage in jihad, or do “many other things”. (C4gilsh being a customary 
tribal agreement wherein members of a tribe would share the responsibil- 
ity of paying blood-money.) al-Sadtq, a/+Fagih, vol. 4, p. 351, no. 5757. 

73 Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi discusses the Shit Aadith on pre- 
creation in The Divine Guide in Early ShiGsm: The Sources of Esotericism in [s- 
lam, trans. D. Streight (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994), 
pp. 29-43. 

76 For further discussion of the Tammuz tradition, see Thorkild Ja- 
cobsen, The Treasures of Darkness: A Hestory of Mesopotamian Religion (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1976). 
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this sounds like a good explanation as any, particularly since the 
notion of a grain “tree” is also shared in Sunni badith. What is strik- 
ing to me, however, is that a presumably ancient pastoral symbol- 
ism is synthesized with a questionable theological portrayal and a 
jurisprudential ruling to result in a characteristically Islamic view- 
point — and you can’t get much more characteristically Islamic than 
discussing shar’iah — but one that implies gender equality. 


Sources alt-Pagih 4:351, no. 5758 
e Bihar 10:75-83, no. 8 (citing Tal at Shara°t') 
Val al-Shara’t® 2:571, 594 





















Reflects 

Separate-but-equal Does not support the idea of intrinsic differ- 
ideology ences between men and women. 
Additional Jurisprudential differences between women 


messages and men are not due to an intrinsic differ- 
ence. 





Eve and Adam’s actions had permanent con- 
sequences on religious law 


Wine and woman 


The astute reader may have noticed by now that there ts a striking | 
lack of Satan and serpents, curses and, well, misogyny in the fadith 
about eating from the forbidden tree. I believe that this is because 
Shi‘ theology makes it difficult to curse or blame Eve. However, 
there is a curious reversal of the story of the Fall in in a/Kafi, in 
which Eve feeds Satan the fruit of the tree, rather than eating it her- 
self. In doing so, it manages to transmit ancient notions of female 
fallibility in a way that still manages to sit well with Shi theology. 
Even more curiously, it does so by synthesizing Christian apocry- 
pha with Islamic mores. 

“Wine, women, and bodily health” are the main causes of evil 
— at least, according to the ascetic Assyrian bishop Ishaq al- 
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Naynawi (Isaac of Nineveh, d. crea 700 AD).7? This hadith covers 
the first two. Taking place on earth afer the first Fall, it tells of a 
second episode of eating from the forbidden tree, with the result 
that Eve is blamed for the evils of alcohol.” Ascribed to Imam 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq, this fadith says that Allah sent Adam to earth and 
ordered him to farm; perhaps, here, we see Genesis again. To facili- 
tate that, Allah gives Adam the date palm, the grape vine, the olive 
tree, and the pomegranate, all of which he duly plants. Then, Satan 
approaches Adam, tells Adam he has never seen trees like these 
before, and asks Adam to let him eat from them. Adam refuses, 
saying that Allah has ordered him not to let him eat from these 
“trees” (or, as one would say in English, “vines’”’). Undeterred, Sa- 
tan goes to Eve and tries again, playing on her sympathies by telling 
her how hungry he is. At first, Eve refuses, saying that Adam had 
made her promise not to let Satan eat any of the fruits. However, 
sensing that Eve is more vulnerable, Satan asks Eve just to squeeze 
some grape juice into his hand, since technically that is not eating. 
(So perhaps the moral of the story is that Satan is the source of 
shari’ah loopholes?) Eve complies, and then Allah reveals to Adam 
that the juice of the grape will be forever forbidden and an intoxi- 
cant because it touched the hand of His cnemy.” The story is re 

peated for dates, which were popularly fermented into alcoholic 
beverages in the early Islamic era.*° 


™ Cited in Michacl Morony, Iraq After the Mush Conguost (Princeton: 
Princeton, 1984), p. 459. Alas, I do not read Syriac and cannot ethically 
cite a primary source. 

* In some Sunni narrations, it is said that Adam ate from the tree 


4 
because he was intoxicated; while this idea would be unacceptable from a 


Shi‘i theological view, it may be thematically related. Barbara Stowasser, 
Women in the Ouran, p. 29. 

7”? While “juice of the grape” is commonly used to refer to wine, 
these words may also have been chosen specifically to refer to the 
Twelver prohibition on drinking boiled grape juice unless it has been re- 
duced to one-third its original amount. 

89 al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 6, p. 393, no. 2. Najam Haider discusses 
the early Muslim debates in Kufa over the permissibility of a variety of 
intoxicating drinks other than wine, including fermented beverages made 
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It is difficult to read this narrative and not see the story of the 
Fall — indeed, in a reverse manner, in that Satan approaches the 
“forbidden tree” himself and asks to eat from it himself rather than 
tempting Adam or Eve to do so.*! The presence of Satan as himself 
(rather than in the guise of a serpent) is also in concordance with 
the Qur’anic narrative of the Fall,** and the specification of the 
“forbidden tree” as a grape vine is also in agreement with other 
Shit narrations that describe the forbidden tree as a grape “tree” 
(shajarah).®° The prototype of this story is likely to have been in cir- 
culation in the Near East prior to Islam since one apocryphal book 
of the Bible, penned in Latin, tells of a second episode of Eve be- 
ing deceived by Satan, only this time on earth, with Adam asking 
her, “How is it that you have been again ensnared by our adver- 
sary?’®4 However, the story also comes across as a synthesis be- 
tween Qur’anic and Biblical material: since Satan, according to the 


from dried dates or raisins, as well as related matters such as the religious 
permissibility of drinking boiled grape juice; presumably, these are some 
of the popular beverages being alluded to in this hadith. Najam Haider, The 
Origins of the Shi'a: Identity, Ritual, and Sacred Space in Eighth-Century Kufah 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), pp. 138-170. 

81 While the “Fall” is very Christian terminology, it nonetheless 
seems appropriate here, both as a means of communicating a shared idea 
— the expulsion from Paradise — as well as, perhaps, some of the over- 
tones of the Biblical story as well which seem to have been integrated into 
these Aadith. 

82 In some Sunni /adith, both Satan and the serpent appear in the 
story of the Fall. Barbara Stowasser, Women in the Ouran, Traditions, and 
Interpretation, pp. 28-38. 

85 Shid Aadith give several explanations for what type of fruit the for- 
bidden tree bore, suggesting that there were numerous stories in circula- 
tion; some are synthesized in a hadith which says the tree was not like a 
worldly tree which can bear only one type of fruit, and so it is correct to 
say that it was a grape “tree”, a wheat “tree”, and a tree of jealousy. (Note 
that “apple tree” is not present in this list.) Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi, 
Bihar, vol. 11, p. 164, no. 8 (citing Uyan Akbbar al-Rida), 

84 Hf. F. D. Sparks (ed.), The Apocryphal Old Testament (Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1984), p. 149. 
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Qur’an, does not tempt Eve directly in the Qur’anic narrative — and 
in fact appears to tempt Adam first (Qur’an 20:120) — he instead 
returns to her after they come to Earth so he can play on her sym- 
pathies there; and, since Eve cannot be responsible for original sin, 
since original sin is rejected in Islamic theology, she is responsible 
for alcohol. Other aspects of the story, however, do appear to refer 
directly to the second Genesis narrative. Like in Genesis 2:15, Ad- 
am is sent down — along with the trees — and instructed to work the 
land; it simply occurs after the first Fall.8° Eve’s susceptibility to 
being deceived — here, due to her innocence or emotional weakness 
—and the long-term effects on humanity are also more akin to the 
second Genesis narrative. 

We also have the return of Adam as the demi-god. This narra- 
tive implies a power hierarchy whereby Adam is under the control 
of Allah, and Eve is under the control of Adam (Al- 
lah—Adam—>Eve), as opposed to the Qur’anic portrayal of Adam 
and Eve, whereby both Adam and Eve are under the control of 
Allah (Allah—>Adam and Allah-Eve). Unlike in the Qur’an, in 
which “you two” (Adam and Eve) are commanded to descend to 
earth (Qur’an 7:24), here, only Adam is sent to earth and instructed 
to farm.8¢ While, in the Qur’an, Allah tells both Adam and Eve not 
to eat from the tree, when Satan approaches Eve here, Eve ex- 
presses no awareness that keeping Satan away from the tree was a 
divine command; she simply says that her husband made her prom- 
ise this. And, when Eve disobeys Adam, Allah censures Adam ta- 
ther than Eve for her disobedience in the same way that a parent 
might be held responsible for a child’s actions. This, in fact, is even 
a departure from the Genesis narrative wherein Eve acknowledges 


85 In keeping with the general parallel of this story with the Biblical 
story of Adam and Eve eating from the tree in the Garden of Eden, this 
wording seems to mimic Genesis 2:15 which reads “The Lord God took 
the man and put him in the Garden of Eden to work it and take care of 
it”, particularly because narrations about Adam do not generally present 
him as a farmer. 

86 It is possible that the exclusion of Eve here may also be an indica- 
tion that this narrative was inspired by the above verse in Genesis, since, 
at that time in Genesis, Eve has not yet been created. 
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that God ordered them not to eat from the tree (Genesis 3:2—3). 
Eve herself is presented as being someone who, on account of her 
emotions, is more easily and more liable to be tricked since Satan, 
knowing her weaknesses, tries harder to manipulate her. Themati- 
cally, this is another departure from the Qur’anic narrative, in 
which Adam and Eve are equally warned against Satan (and Satan 
does not seem to favour one over the other) (Qur’an 7:22 and 
7:27). 

However, the social messages are clear. First, men are in a po- 
sition of authority over women which is akin to the divine authori- 
ty that Allah enjoys over men. Second, men stand between their 
wives and Allah, and women are not spiritually responsible for 
themselves; after all, Allah blames Adam, not Eve, for Eve’s error. 
And, third, this must be natural order of things, because we women 
are clearly not competent enough to avoid stumbling. Despite its 
unusualness, therefore, this badith does sit well with the approach 
towards women in the separate-but-equal ideology — Eve is an ex- 
tension of Adam, rather than her own person, and is intellectually, 
spiritually, and emotionally inferior. Eve is also emotional, and 
emotions are her downfall. This makes her, at last, a source of evil. 


Summary of narration 





Wine and woman 
al-Kaft 6:393, no. 2 





e Christian apocrypha 
Separate-but- | Supports: 
equal ideology Women ate extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents. 


Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically supe- 
rior to women on a creational level. 


Men are logical, women are emotional, and logic is 

superior to emotion. 

Male authori . 
Additional “Demi-god” gender hierarchy 


Messages 








PART 3: EVE AS THE FOREMOTHER 


As alluded to in the above discussions, to me, the main impetus to 
keep Eve away from discussions of Satan and serpents and trials 
and temptations and even periods is because of the Shi concept of 
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wasiyyah, ot inheritance of divine authority, such as between proph- 
ets and Imams. Frequently, but not always, this inheritance occurs 
between father and son, Although not always verbalized, spiritual 
wasiyyah is a foundational aspect of the narrative of wz/ayah, and 
Shit fadith and devotional texts trace this male chain of inheritance 
all the way back to Adam in a generation-by-generation account of 
the awsya’. Other works, such as those by Mohammed Ali Amir- 
Moezzi and Uri Rubin, have delved into the spiritual implications 
and symbolism in this male chain of inheritance. But, is there any 
equivalent chain of inheritance for women?*’ 

1 believe that there is, although it is less emphasized than that 
of men. Just as the male chain of inheritance begins with Adam and 
culminates in its perfection with the Prophet and Imams, the fe- 
male chain of inheritance begins with Eve and reaches its pinnacle 
in Fatimah al-Zahra’. Like the narrations about men, these Aadith 
treat women in sacred history as contemporaneous, existing to- 
gether and interacting with each other. And, occasionally, notable 
women are included in the male chains of inheritance as “honorary 
men”; flip ahead, for instance, to the discussion of Bilis. 

One evocative narration which discusses this takes the form 
of a conversation between the Prophet and Fatimah al Zahra’. It ic 
attributed to Imam ‘SAI; but, unlike in the above material, he is nei- 
ther marginalizing women nor telling men to imprison them. He 
relates: 


One day, the Prophet, peace he upon him and his family, came 
to Fatimah, peace be upon her, and she was sad, and so he said 
to her, “What has made you sad, O my daughter?” 


She said, “O my father, I have remembered the plains of resur- 
rection, and people standing naked on the Day of Resurrec- 


a7 


ton. 


87 In The Charistmatic Community, Dakake mentions a mother-daughter 
chain of transmission of religious knowledge among the Alids that might 
be seen as in some way analogous, but this is referring to the earthly 
transmission of narrations and not an esoteric or spiritual link. 
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And so he said, “O my daughter, this is indeed a tremendous 
day, but Jibrail has informed me that Allah, the Glorious and 
Mighty, says [that] the first for whom the earth will split open 
on the Day of Resurrection is me, then my father Ibrahim, 
then your husband ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. Then Allah will send 
Jibra’il to you with seventy thousand angels, and they will build 
seven domes of light upon your grave. Then Israfil will come 
to you with three garments (fa/a/ of light, and he will stop be- 
fore your head and call to you: “O Fatimah bint Muhammad, 
stand for the Resurrection,” so you will stand, safe from your 
fear, with a covered ‘awrah (private parts); and Isra7il will pre- 
sent (yanawiluki) the garments to you, and you will wear them. 
Rafa’ will accompany you with a highbred female camel 
(najibah) of light — its halter of pearl, with a litter of gold atop 
it. And you will ride it, and Rufa’il will lead it by its halter; and 
with you will be seventy thousand angels with banners of glori- 
fication (¢asb7h) in their hands. 


“And when the caravan hurries along with you, seventy thou- 
sand haris (maidens of Paradise) will receive you, rejoicing at 
seeing you; in each of their hands will be a brazier of light, 
from which the scent of perfume (“a) will radiate without any 
fire. Upon them will be crowns of jewels inlaid with emeralds, 
and they will hasten to your right side. 


“And when they teach your grave, Maryam bint ‘Imran will 
meet you with /aris similar to what is with you, and she will 
greet you; and she and those with her will travel on your left 
side. 


“Then, your mother Khadijah bint Khuwaylid, the first of the 
female believers in Allah and His Messenger, will meet you; 
and with her will be seventy thousand angels; in their hands 
will be flags of sakbir (magnifying Allah). And when they are 
neat to meeting, Eve will meet you with seventy thousand 
birés, and with her will be Asiyah bint Muzahim, and they and 
those with them will accompany you. 


“And when you have reached the middle of the gathering [...] 
a voice will sound saying “Lower your gaze so Fatimah the 
daughter of Muhammad, peace be upon him and his family, 


may pass.” 
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“And no one will look at you on that day except Ibrahim, the 
Friend of the Merciful, and ‘Al ibn Abi Talib. And Adam will 
seek Eve and see her with your mother Khadyjjah in front of 
her; then you will be given a #inbar of light. And the closest of 
women to you on your left will be Eve and Asiyah. And when 
you climb the wébar, Jibrail will come to you and say, ‘O 
Fatimah, ask your request (Aajah),’ and you will say, ‘O Lord, 
show me Hasan and Husayn.’ 


“And they will come to you, and blood will be gushing forth 
from Husayn’s veins, and he will say “O Lord, grant me today 
my right against the one who oppressed me.” The Almighty 
will become angry at that, and at his anger, Hellfire and all the 
angels all will become angry [...]. The killers of Husayn — and 
their sons and grandsons — will be engulfed in flames, and they 
will say, “O Lord, we were not present with Husayn,’” and Al- 
lah will say to the tongues of Hell, ‘Take them with your 
flames with the blue-eyed and blackened faces, and take the 
nawasib jenemies of ab/ al-bayi| and throw them in the deepest 
pit of Hell, because they were harsher upon the supporters 
(awlya’) of Husayn than their fathers who fought Husayn and 
killed him.’ 

Then Jibra7il will say, “O Fatimah, ask your request (Aajah),” so 
she will say, “O Lord, my followers.” 


“Sa Allah will say, “They have heen forpiven,’ and you will say, 
‘O Lord, the followers of my two sons,’ and Allah will say they 
have been forgiven, and you will say, ‘O Lord, the Shi‘a of my 
Shi‘a (the followers of my followers) [...]” At that point the 


eeeotan will aiceh they were follawers of Ratimah (fatimnyin) 


PAWL ¥vV Lik Winn tame ¥ WHS AA k a YY Ne Nk Bk eee pee eas ote yf 
with you, their ‘arabs covered, the difficulties gone from 
them, the entry [into Paradise] eased for them [...].”°8 


Significantly, here, adherents to Ahl al-Bayt are described as “fol- 
lowers of Fatimah” (/afmayyin) rather than as “followers of ‘Alt’. It 


88 Furat ibn Ibrahim al-Kuti, Tafsir Furat al-Kufi [Tafsir Furat iba Ib- 
rabim] (Tehran: Mu’assasat al-Tab‘ wa al-Nashr fi Wizarat al-Irshad al- 
Islami, 1410 AH), p. 445. 
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Reflects e Symbolism of antiquity 
® Uniquely Shi content 


Separate-but- Opposes: 
equal ideology 














e Women are extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents 


Women should not hold religi 


e Women are included in the chain of sacred in- 
heritance 


ous authori 












Additional 
messages 


e The female view and experience, particularly 
motherhood, are also normative. 





Eve’s first daughter — the failed prototype 


There is, however, something missing from the chain of inher- 
itance; and that is Eve’s daughter. It is here that we return to an 
ancient, primal fear of the feminine. 

Strangely, this narrative stand is found in a/Kafi — today’s 
most prominent book — and elsewhere. It tells of Eve’s forgotten 
daughter, named ‘Anaq, who was lambasted for baghy. While baghy 
literally means “corruption”, for women, it usually connotes prosti- 
tution (or looseness). One sees in this narrative strand a terror of 
woman in the guise of female demons, temptresses, and succubi — 
apparitions that are otherwise disappointingly absent from the ShiT 
tradition. Even Lilith, Adam’s putative first wife who snatches ba- 
bies and spawns demons from helpless sleeping men, does not 
make an appearance in the Shit corpus; however, ‘Anaq stands in 
her stead.* 

The narration in a/-Kaft which is attributed to Imam ‘AI reads: 


*6 As Lassner observes, “There is [...] reason to belteve that that 
demonic creatures disturbed the imaginations of biblical men and women, 
as indeed they frightened others”; even in today’s feminist era, the image 
of the powerful female as a demonic temptress persists in Western fiction. 
Jacob Lassner, Demonizing the Queen of Sheba: Boundaries of Gender and Culture 
in Posthiblical Judaism and Medieval Islam (Chicago and London: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1993), p. 33. He also traces the origin of Jewish 
Lilith to Mesopotamian and Caananite mythology. (Ibid.) 
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O people! Corruption (baghy) leads its perpetrator to the Fire. 
The first to commit [the crime of] corruption against Allah was 
‘Anaq, the daughter of Adam. She was the first person whom 
Allah killed, and she used to inhabit a place made of earth. She 
had twenty fingers; on each finger were two claws like two 
sickles, So Allah set upon her a vulture like a mule, and it 
overpowered her like a lion overpowers an elephant, or a wolf 
overpowers a camel. So We killed her, and thus Allah has killed 
the tyrants when they were in their best condition and secure 
in their positions.”” 


Given that, at this time in the account, there were only three people 
on earth (Adam, Eve, and ‘Anaq),°* who she would have been en- 
gaging in ‘corrupt’ behavior with, and what that could have been — 
tax evasion, perhaps? From an ‘orthodox’ Islamic perspective, it 
makes no sense; the answer is ‘no one’. However, this narration 
likely transmits the belief that some of Eve’s fernale descendants 
were tempted into illegitimate procreation with the angels — some- 
thing typically not represented in Islamic scripture, and certainly 
not in the Qur’an, which does not treat the possibility of human- 
angel fraternization. This seems particularly the case since a pre- 
sumably related name, Anak, is used in the Old Testament for a 
male descendant of the Nephilim.% The name “‘Anaq”’ itself may 
allude to the cognate word “Haq (“embrace”) or “andq meaning 
“misfortune” or “calamity”; or, perhaps, as in the Hebrew Anak, 
‘“nug, Meaning “neck” (in his case, having an unusually large neck). 

In any case, what is notable is that the focus shifts. The narra- 
tor’s concern with ‘Anaq is not the violation of species boundaries; 
instead, while the narration overtly charges her with ‘corruption’, 
the text implies that Allah punished her for being a monstrosity — 


*7 al-Kulaynt, a-Kaji, vol. 2, p. 327, no. 4. In his famous commentary 
on a/-Kafi, ‘Allamah al-Majlisi declares it “Aasan, like it is sahih. Muhammad 
Baqir al-Majlist, Mzr’at al-Ugal fi Sharh Akhbar Al al-Rastl, 28 vols. (Teh- 
ran: Dar al-Kitab al-Islamiyyah, 1404 AH), vol. 10, p. 284. 

°8 al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 11, p. 227 says that Cain and Abel were born 
after ‘Anaq was killed. 

°° See Numbers 13. 
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is hard to make Fatimah al-Zahra’ more central than that. Fatimah 
also has the authority to send people to Heaven or Hell, something 
which is sometimes mentioned about Imam ‘AIi, who is described 
as “the one who divides between Heaven and Hell (gastm aljannah 
wa at-nar)”.®° At last, Eve has the upper hand; Adam is the one who 
must seek her out. Symbolically, Eve enjoys the highest honour, 
since she is physically closest to Fatimah al-Zahra’. Lastly, the por- 
trayal of the aris here as servants of sacred women differs from 
the usual portrayal of A#ris as being for the joy of men. 

A hadith such as this alludes both to male and female chains of 
inheritance, and connects them, while emphasising the female. ‘he 
male chain of inheritance is represented by Adam, Ibrahim, the 
Prophet, ‘Alt ibn Abi Talib, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn. The women 
are reptesented by Eve, Asiyah, Mary, and Khadijah. The inclusion 
of ancient and Islamic sacred figures also ties pre-Islamic sacred 
history in with an apocalyptic Shi‘I theme — seeking vengeance 
against the killers of al-Husayn, which is prophesized to happen at 
the end of time, something that will recur in fadith about the Virgin 
Mary. 

Another narration which centtes on maternal inheritance, and 
which also links ancient women to the Karbala’ narrative, is a nat- 
ration about a dream by Sukaynah, the daughter of al-Husayn ibn 
‘Alt, who was taken prisoner after the Battle of Karbala’. Like the 
above, this dream begins by invoking the male chain of inheritance, 
and also connects Sukaynah to it, in that she complains to Adam, 
Nuh, Ibrahim, and Musa about what happened. A page who is 
guiding her through the other world then tells her to lower her 
voice because she is making the Prophet cry. Men shedding tears? 
Could it be that ~ separate-but-equal ideology aside — men too are 
emotional?®° Then, attention shifts to the women: 


8° Such as in al-Kulayni, a/Kaf, vol. 4, p. 570 (no number). 

‘The beginning of the narration says: “]...] a pearl-skinned man 
with a red face approached me [Sukaynah], sad of heart, and I said to the 
page (wasif\, ‘Who is this?’ And he said, “Your grandfather, the Messenger 
of Allah, peace be upon him and his family’. So I approached him and 
said to him, O grandfather, Our men have been killed, by Allah, and our 


blood has been shed, and our far has been dishonoured, and we have 
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[Sukaynah said:] Then the page took my hand and brought me 
into a palace with five women in it. Allah had created them in a 
great form and increased their light, and between them was a 
woman of great stature, unravelling her hair, and upon her 
were black garments and a shirt stained with blood. When she 
stood, they stood; and when she sat, they sat, so I said to the 
page, “Who are these women whom Allah has created in a 
great form?” 


He said, “O Sukaynah, this is Eve, the mother of humankind. 
And this is Mary, the daughter of ‘Imran, and this is Khadijah, 
the daughter of Khuwaylid, and this is Hajar, and this is Sarah. 
And this one in whose hand is the stained shirt, and when she 
stands they stand, and when she sits they sit, is your grand- 
mother Fatimah al-Zahra’.” 


And so I approached her and called out to her, “O my grand- 
mother! My father, by Allah, has been killed, and I have been 
taken captive at a young age.” And she held me to her chest 
and ctied greatly, and the women cried with her, and they said 
to her, “O Fatimah! May Allah judge between you and be- 
tween Yazid on the Day of Judgment.” 


[The narrator said:| Then Yazid left her alone and did not take 
her to account for what she was saying,”! 


As in the above, this narration takes place in an otherworldly realm 
— here, the dream world — thereby facilitatiny the inteiacluon of 
historical disparate figures. Not only does it include Hajar as a sup- 
porter of wz/ayah, but it presents Hajar and Sarah as friends rather 


been carried on [camels] without saddles, brought to Yazid, so he took me 
to him and embraced me to his chest. Then Adam and Nth and Ibrahim 
and Musa approached me, and he said to them, do you see what my #m- 
mab has done to my children after me? ‘Then the page said: ‘O Sukaynah, 
lower your voice, because you have made the Prophet, peace be upon him 
and his family, cry.” 

* al-~Majlisi, Brbar, vol. 45, p. 194, no. 36 (citing “some compilations 
from our companions without full chains of narration”; the narration be- 


gins on page 189). 
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as tivals, like some other Aadith do, as we will see in the next chap- 
ter. 

The symbolism here is layered. The unravelling of hair is a 
classical gesture of mourning in the Mediterranean and Middle East 
going back to antiquity (albeit one that appears in other Shil 
texts),°? and black clothes as a sign of mourning seems anachronis- 
tic. The imagery of retinues and golden litters in the narration 
about Fatimah al-Zahra’ is also reminiscent of ancient royalty.” 
The tather dubious sourcing of this narration — which Majlist de- 
scribes as being from “some compilations of some of our compan- 
ions without full chains of narration” — as well as its absence from 
earlier accounts of the Karbala’ narrative — suggest that this narta- 
tion originated after the time of Sukaynah bint al-Husayn. Howev- 
et, the employment of these symbols in a sacred context reflects 
their inclusion in and concordance with conceptions of Shr identi- 
ty. It also shows the cultural acceptability of including Sukaynah in 
both a female and male chain of inheritance. 

Lastly, I would also like to mention an example of Eve as an 
“honoraty man’. This is in a bad#h containing an invocation and 
ritual prayer known as the prayer of Umm Dawud. It is said to 
have been taught to her by Imam al-Sadiq to seek the release of her 
son from prison, After blessings are sent upon the angels, it reads: 


O Lord of Majesty and Grace! O Allah! Bestow your blessings 
on our father Adam, Your novel creation whom You did hon- 


"2 Such as in Ziyarat al-Nabiyah al-Mugaddasah, a lengthy text com- 
memorating the events in Karbala’, in which the female survivors are de- 
scribed as “dishevelling their hair” (nashirat al-shu‘dr as a sign of grief. 

°3 In his famous speeches on the fabrication of narrations about 
Karbala’ published as Hamaseh-ye Hosayni, Ayatollah Motahhari decries the 
use of narrations which present the womenfolk of the family of the 
Prophet, such as Zaynab bint ‘Ali, as princesses, and leaving their 
hometown of Medina in decorated litters and with royal trappings, on the 
grounds that such portrayals go against the Prophetic ethos of humility 
and simplicity. Of course, one might expect a difference between portray- 
als in this world and portrayals in the afterlife, 
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our with the prostration of Your angels and make Your Para- 
dise lawful to Him. 


O Allah! Bestow your blessing on our mother Eve — purified 
from uncleanliness, free from impurities distinguished among 
humankind and moving about in the godly atmosphere. 


The prayer then sends blessings on the men who come after Eve, 
generation after generation — namely, Habil, Shith, Idris, Nuh, 
Hud, Salth, Ibrahim, Ishaq, YaSqub, Yusuf, and on; a total of forty- 
five individual men are mentioned, plus several groups of men. 
Here, Eve is the only woman to be included in this chain! Not even 
Patimah al-Zahra’ or the Virgin Mary are mentioned, although the 
male disciples of Jesus are. This makes Eve’s position unique. Be- 
ing mentioned soon after the angels also elevates her. The phrase 
‘purified from uncleanliness” is a reference to the Qur’anic verse of 
tathir (Qus’an 33:33) commonly used when referring to ah/ al-bayt 
and the foremothers of ah/ a/-bayt, since — as was mentioned above 
— it is held that the wa‘Sumin could not have been born from wom- 
en with “polluted” wombs.® It reinforces the need to portray Eve 
as a “pure” woman. One thing to consider here also is that this 
prayer is intended to be spoken, not read. That is, it is a prescrip- 
tion for a devotional act, not a theoretical text. By enacting this text 
— through the ritual recitation of it — the devotee unconsciously 
absorbs unspoken notions about Eve — even if few people take the 
time to put it into words. 


Summary of narrations 


Eve in the chain of sacred inheritance 
Sources Tafsir Furat ibn Ibrahim, 445 





Bibar 45:194, no. 36 (citing ‘some compilations 
from our companions without full chains of nar- 
ration’; the narration begins on page 189). 

Igbal al-A ‘mal 2:660 





4 All ibn Musa ibn Tawis, Iqbal al-A ‘wal (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub al- 
Islamiyyah, 1988), vol. 2, p. 660. 

°° For instance, this concept is conveyed in the xyaraf commonly re- 
cited for Imam al-Husayn. 
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which would be the work of the deity, and no fault of her own. 
The severity of the punishment meted out to her makes Cain’s 
punishment look light. This sends several uncomfortable messages: 
first, that a woman who commits a crime should be punished more 
severely than a man; and, second, that, for women, indecency is 
worse than murder. Like the narration on woman’s “zeal”, it im- 
plies that an independent woman is a recipe for disaster; it cautions 
men that uncontrolled women might end up like ‘Anagq, lying wait 
in her woman-cave. Put bluntly, the primal daughter is a failure, 
and this reinforces a cultural (although not Qur’anic) belief that it is 
safer or better to bear sons — ironically, a belief that the Prophet 
often sought to counter. 

There are some other theological notes. By using “We”, Imam 
‘Ali identifies himself with the deity; this may or may not be ac- 
ceptable to various Shrd sentiments. The idea that the first human 
child was a mutant implies a lack of power or foresight on the part 
of the deity, and is incompatible with the perception of the deity in 
Shid theology.’ T'abrisi, the 12% century ShiT scholar, considered 
stories of ‘Anag to be inauthentic on the grounds that they were 
isra@’ihtyyat.°! Despite all that, and despite the overt thematic dis- 
crepancy between this and the other /adith on Eve, however, I re- 
cently chanced upon a mention of ‘Anaq in an apologetic work on 
the history of prophets in Islam. Perhaps, even today, like ‘Anaq, 
the fear of the feminine lies in wait. 


Summary of narrations 


ab Kafi 2:327, no. 4 (transmitted from ‘ALi 
ibn Ibrahim al-Qumm1) 

e = Behar 11:226 no. 6 (citing Kitab al-Mukhtasir k 
at-Hasan bin Sulayman) 

© Tafsir al-Quimmi 2:134 
















Sources 








100 Of course, one might argue the same with respect to Cain and 
Abel, or the flood; however, at least these are stories of human failings. 

101 al-Fad] ibn al-Hasan al-Tabrisi, Mama‘ a/-Bayan (Beirut: al-A‘lami, 
n.d.), vol. 3, p. 510; vol. 7, p. 472. 
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Reflects e Ancient mythology 
e Identification of the Imam with the det 


Separate-but-equal Supports: 
ideology Male authority is necessary. 
Female chastity is of pararmount importance. 


Additional messages The worst possible crime is indecent behav- 
ior by a woman. 


Demonic imagery of women 
Sons are safer than daughters. 


Allah failed in producing the first generation 
from Eve and Adam. 





PART 4: THE FIRST HAJJ 


Authentic or not, despite their varying subtexts, the above hadith 
share a complex mixture of pre-Islamic and post-Prophetic materi- 
al, intertwined with strong assumptions about the nature of wom- 
anhood. However, there are two narrative strands in a/-Kaff that 
stand out as uniquely Islamic insofar as they do of appear to plug 
into identifiable pre-Islamic, or even extra-Islamic, sources. This is 
with respect to two narrative strands telling of the descent of Eve 
and Adam to Safa and Marwah, respectively, and their performance 
of the first hajj. Because these hadith come across as genuinely “Is- 
lamic”, it might be tempting to synthesize them with each other. 
However, with respect to subtexts about gender, they conflict: 
while one of the narrative strands treats Eve and Adam as equals, 
and assigns them an equal role in originating a fundamental rite of 
{slamic identity — the hajj — the other presents Adam as the primary 
actor and the primary interlocutor with God. Nevertheless, they 
both do express a favorable view of Eve. We will discuss both nar- 
rative strands here. 


Eve the invisible 


This story is related through two sadith, with minor variations, in a+ 
Kafi.'? The narrative beings with Eve and Adam already having 


102 al-Kulayni, a+Kafz, vol. 4, pp. 190-1, no. 1 and vol. 4, pp. 191- 
194, no. 2. It may be notable that the second of the two is related through 
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eaten from the tree, and having been sent down to Marwah and 
Safa, respectively; we are told that Safa is called ‘Safa’ because Ad- 
am the Chosen One (a/mustafa) descended upon it, whereas 
Marwah is called ‘Marwah’ because a woman (a/-mar-ah) descended 
upon it; the aah ‘Allah has chosen Adam and Noah (enna Allah 
istafa Adam wa Nub)...) (Qut’an 3:33) is cited as evidence. This dis- 
tinctly Islamic etymology is a break from the narrations which pro- 
vide Hebrew etymologies, and suggest that this narration is offering 
a uniquely Islamic viewpoint. 

The story then continues from the perspective of Adam, who 
is quoted as saying (to whom, one wonders) that when he and Eve 
were sent down, they were not lawful to each other as man and 
wife; otherwise, they would have been sent down to the same 
mountain. Adam is dreadfully lonely, particularly since Allah has 
halted His revelation to him. So, every day, he goes to visit Eve on 
Marwah and speaks with her. Then, he returns home to Safa by 
nightfall “lest his self get the better of him” (by now, Adam is no 
longer the speaker), and goes to sleep ail alone. For this reason, the 
hadith says, woman was named misa°, since Eve was Adam’s com- 
panion (amis). (This is, at any rate, a refutation of the misconception 
circulated today that women, in Arabic, are called nisa? because we 
ate forgetful (nastya).) 

At this point, Eve drops out of the story. Allah decides to for- 
give Adam, so He sends down the angel Jibrail to inform Adam of 
His forgiveness and to show him the rites (wandsik, the word used 
in the Qur’an and in jurisprudence for the nites of hajj) to perform 
to purify himself of his error. So, through Jibra’il’s guidance, key 
stations of the hajj — such as the Black Stone and Muzdalifah — are 
established, and Adam performs a lengthy hajj. After concluding 
with tawaf al-nisad — which, in Shi figh, is the final fawaf of hajj, after 


Sahl ibn Ziyad, from whom issue many narrations unfavourable to wom- 
en, as will emerge throughout this work. However, this observation 
should be tempered with the fact that a great number of narrations are 
attributed to him. One also notes the presence of ‘Ali ibn Abi Hamzah, 
who split off from Twelver Shi‘ism and is known as the founder of 
Wadifism, in the first sanad. Hossein Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, pp. 
183-187. 
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which the restriction on cohabiting with one’s spouse is lifted — the 
angel Jibrail informs Adam that Allah has forgiven him, and that 
his wife is now lawful to him. 

Although Eve is largely absent here, at least the narrative is 
neither misogynistic nor negative towards Eve; certainly, Adam 
seems happy with her. The idea that a sacred site - Marwah — was 
named after Eve also reflects positively on her, particularly since 
Safa and Marwah are usually presented as equals, as a pair. None- 
theless, a sympathetic reader might wonder whether Eve might 
have felt frightened or alone as she sat atop her mountain in a 
strange new world waiting for Adam to complete his protracted 
hajj. Adam is also the only one with motive force; Eve never leaves 
her mountain. And while the hajj is prescribed for both females 
and males, only Adam performs the hajj. Thus, this narrative por- 
trays women as not having independent agency, and also adds a 
tentative ‘no’ to the question of whether women are portrayed as 
having physical desires. 

The focus on Adam as normative is characteristic of classical 
jurisprudential texts, which are written under the assumption that 
the reader is a man. The separation of Eve and Adam at the begin- 
ning of the hajj seems symbolic of the conditions of bram, in that, 
after entering the state of ¢hram, a husband and wife are no longer 
lawful to each other. It may also be an implied explanation for the 
origin of the laws for sbram, rather than an explanation of what 
happened in the Garden. This, combined with the rather prescrip- 
tive description of the rites of hajj, suggests that this narration re- 
flects post-Prophetic developments in jurisprudence; however, the 
hadith also departs from the “official” codification of the rites of 
hajj in Shi jurisprudence, suggesting that it originated before Shit 
jurisprudence was fully codified.'% The distinctly Shi‘l inclusion of 
tawaf al-nisa? (which is not performed by Sunnis) also gives it a 
characteristically Shi‘ flavour and, along with the creation not- 
from-a-rib narration, suggests that exclusion of women from reli- 
gious discourse was absorbed as part of Shit identity. 


103 The interested reader can consult the footnotes in this edition of 
al-Kafi on this hadith which provide commentary on how this it compares 
with common formulations of Shi‘i jurisprudence regarding hajj. 
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Topic The first hajj — Eve the invisible 


e _al-Kafi4:190-1, no. 1 and 4:191-194, no. 2. 
Reflects e Uniquely Islamic content 





© Jurisprudential discourse 
Separate-but-equal Supports the premise that: 
ideology e ‘Man is the slave of his desires; women are 
the bond-maids of love.” 
Additional messages Eve is uninvolved in the story. 
Eve does not participate in the first hajj. 
Allah speaks to Adam only. 


° Differs slightly from codified Shi‘ rites of 
hajj. 


Eve the pilgrim 


However, to make the situation more complicated, another Aadith 
in a/-Kafi tells a similar story but, this time, includes Eve. (Similar 
narrative, different subtexts.) This hadith is a hadith qudsi; that is, it is 
told from the perspective of Allah, and tells of the descent of Eve 
and Adam to Marwah and Safa. It begins with Allah saying “TI am 
the Merciful, the Compassionate” — a/-rabman, al-rabim, the signa- 
ture Islamic formula — and then describes how Allah expressed His 
mercy upon Adam and Eve when they complained to Him by unit- 
ing them in an elaborate, gigantic, shining, bejewelled tent sent 
from the Garden and spread across the precincts of the Sacred 
House; this was to comfort them for their expulsion from the Gar- 
den. (In the previous narrative, the sacred land was covered by a 
cloud instead of a tent.) Then, Allah sends angels to Adam to be 
his avis; unlike the above narration, this narration does not describe 
the purpose of Eve’s existence as being Adam’s avis. 

Then, Allah sends the angel Jibra’1l to both Adam and Eve to 
speak to them; that is to say, Eve also receives angelic revelation. 
Eventually, Eve and Adam are put on Marwah and Safa, respec- 
tively; Adam asks the angel Jibra’l whether this is a punishment 
from Allah, and Jfibra’il says that it is not, but “Allah is not asked 
about what he does”. Here, the separation of Eve and Adam seems 
more symbolic of the splitting of humankind into female and male. 
In any case, unlike in the previous narrative, Adam is not lonely 
since he has 70,000 angels to keep him company. The narration 
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concludes with both Eve and Adam beholding the 70,000 angels; 
they are so moved by this sight that they perform seven rounds of 
tawaf, and then they leave the Sacred House together to embark on 
the age-old quest of humanity — namely, the quest for something to 
eat, 104 

This narration is more similar to the Qur’anic account of Eve 
and Adam in that Eve and Adam are referred to in the dual form; 
according to this narration, Allah took mercy upon both of them 
because of ther twain crying and ther twain loneliness, and so they hvo 
reunited in the tent. Unlike many other hadith, this hadith also does 
not portray Adam and Eve as archetypal females and males, or as 
having distinctly defined gender roles; the full inclusion of Eve in 
the hajj is also reflective of the expectation that both women and 
men will perform the hajj. It is also devoid of any idea of Eve being 
cursed or put in a subordinate position. Thus, in contrast to the 
above narration about the descent to Safa and Marwah, this narra- 
tion does portray women as humans in their own right, rather than 
as extensions of male relatives. As with the second Jadith on Eve’s 
marriage, the imagery of the angels and gemstones is similar to im- 
agery employed in esoteric Shi‘ narrations, and continues the trend 
of more spiritual or esoteric ShiT narrations promoting an equitable 
view of womanhood. This is despite the fact that all of these ac- 
counts of Eve and Adam’s first hajj are all in the same book! 


Summary of narration 


Topic The first hajj — inclusion of Eve 
Source e al-Kaft 4195-197, no. 2. 


Reflects 
ideology between women and men. 
e Allah speaks to both Eve and Adam, 















104 al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 4, pp. 195-197, no. 2. 
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PART 5: LEGAL MATTERS 


And with the ordainment of hajj, we move to the general topic of 
religious law. By ascribing aspects of shariah to Eve and Adam — be 
they the hajj or the salat or inheritance — the texts communicate the 
assumption that jurisprudential rulings are absolute expressions of 
the divine will, which thereby inform an ideology of gender. This is 
despite the fact that many Islamic legal texts come across more as 
human efforts to w#derstand the divine will. This continues today. 
For instance, today, some lay Shi‘a will argue that women are in- 
trinsically unsuitable for authority positions, since there is a fatwa 
saying that a woman cannot be a mana‘ The fatwa is treated as 
equivalent to the will of God, whereas a more nuanced approach to 
it would be that it is an effort by human jurists to deduce what 
God might will. 

The same sort of backwards reasoning is also used to draw 
conclusions from ideology. Today, proponents of the separate-but- 
equal ideology insist that differences between women and men in 
the shariah do not mean that women are any lesser.!°5 They proba- 
bly haven’t read this Aadith. Recorded in Bzbdr in two different 
forms, it explains why women get the raw deal in some common 
shari‘ah ralings. It takes the form of a frame story where a man asks 
the Prophet questions, the Prophet replies, and the man responds 
with, “You have spoken the truth, O Muhammad (sadagta ya 
Mubammad)”. 


105 Despite the tendency to prioritize rational argument over histori- 
cal argument, beliefs about Eve still occasionally go beyond being an un- 
spoken backdrop. For instance, in a lengthy contemporary Shit explana- 
tion of why women should not hold political power, a lengthy hadith simi- 
lar to the one mentioned below is cited to argue that women should not 
hold political power because of how Eve was created from some of Adam 
(and hence women are deficient compared to men). He also cites a num- 
ber of other narrations, including exclusively Sunni narrations, which pre- 
sent Eve in an unfavourable light. See Husayn al-Muntaziri, Dirasat fi 
Wilayat al-Fagih wa Figh al-Dawlah al-Islamiyyah (Qam: Markaz al-‘Alami li- 
al-Dirasat al-Islamiyyah, 1408 AH), vol. 1, pp. 353-362. 
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In this version, Yazid ibn Salam asks the Prophet numerous 
questions about the nature of the world, including essential aspects 
of creation.'°° Then it continues: 


He [Yazid ibn Salam] said: “So tell me about Adam — was he 
created from Eve, or was Eve created from Adame” 


He [the Prophet] said: “Nay, Eve was created from Adam, and 
had Adam been created from Eve, divorce would have been in 
the hands of women, and it would not have been in the hands 
of men.” 


He said: “Was she created from all of him or part of him?” 


He said: “Nay, from part of him. And had she been created 
from all of him, gisds would have been permissible for women 
as it is permissible for men.” 


He said: “From his outside or his inside?” 


He said: “Nay, from his inside. And had she been created from 
his outside, women would have been visible like men are visi- 
ble. And so for that reason, women ate covered (#mustatiral).” 


He said: “From his right side or his left side?” 


He said: “Nay, from his left side. And had she been created 
from his right side, women would have had the same share of 
inhetitance as men. And for that reason, women received one 
share, and men received two shares; and the witnessing of two 
women is like the witnessing of one man.” 


He said: “From where was she created?” 


He said: “From the clay which was leftover from his left rib.” 


106 This is similar in structure to an etymological narration related 
from a Jew where the Shami asks questions from Imam ‘Alt, as well as a 
natration where a Jew from Khaybar asks questions from the Prophet. 
The hadith opens with inquiries about essential aspects of the creation, 
such as the sun and the moon. His question “What ails the sun and the 
moon that they do not shine equally?” foreshadows the unequal treatment 
of gender later by presenting pairs as asymmetric. 
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He said: “You have spoken the truth, O Muhammad,””!07 


The fadith then move on to other matters; a similar Aadith in Mus- 
tadrak, al-Wasa’tl adds that, because of how Eve was created, wom- 
en can be neither prophets nor religious judges.'® 

Let’s break this down. The narrative conveys complex as- 
sumptions about the nature of creation. This narration conveys 
complex assumptions about the nature of creation. First, there is a 
shared assumption between Yazid ibn Salam and the Prophet that 
these jurisprudential rulings and customs about women ate essen- 
tial aspects of the natural order, stemming from the way that the 
female was created. In the case of the Jew, that is curious, since a 
Jew would not be expected to share the belief that rulings in Islam- 
ic law reflect absolute features of the cosmos. On the other hand, 
the narrative also hints at the question of ‘what ifr’, suggesting that 
these restrictions are accidental rather than intrinsic, since, if fe- 
males had been created differently, they would have enjoyed the 
same rights as males. The suggestion that the nature of woman and 
man could have been the same is not found in the separate-but- 
equal ideology, which treats differences between women and men 
as inherent, unchangeable aspects of the human being. 

These assumptions themselves suggest that the narrative 
emerged after the Prophetic era, since, during the Prophetic era, 
these jurisprudential rulings had not yet been codified. Additionally, 
it is hard to imagine someone living in the pre-Islamic Arabian 
Peninsula describing the essential nature of women as ‘covered’, 
since there are a number of accounts of women in the Arabian 
Peninsula going out and doing a great many things that can be de- 
scribed as anything but ‘covered’ — for instance, riding out onto the 


107 ‘This selection is from al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 9, pp. 304-307. The 
other narration involving the Jew from Khaybar is in al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 
9, pp. 335-344, no. 2; the relevant section is on page 343, The relevant 
section from Ibn Salam about women’s different rights is reiterated in al- 
Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 11, p. 101, no. 6. 

108 al-Haj Mirza Husayn al-Nuri (d. 1320 AH), Mastadrak al-Wasa’il, 
18 vols. (nl: Mu/assasat Al al-Bayt li-Ihya? al-Turath, 1977/1409 AH), 
vol. 17, p. 241. 
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battlefield to encourage the men; the hijab itself was not mandated 
until after the Ayrab. The version involving the Jew from Khaybar 
also seems self-contradictory since it says that Adam was clothed in 
leaves from the Garden, whereas Eve was clad in her hair, which 
reached the earth.’ However, the assumption that women are in- 
trinsically covered would seem reasonable in Iraq or the Byzantine 
regions, which had a history of women’s seclusion and veiling. 
While, today, Muslims often present hijab as something which 1s 
advantageous to women — for instance, in discouraging objectifica- 
tion of women — this narration treats covering (sr) in line with 
other disadvantages experienced by women. 

Both versions of this narrative hint at the integration of extra- 
Islamic concerns — one contains etymologies similar to other He- 
braic-oriented narrations, and the other mentions that Iblis was 
sent to Isfahan, suggesting regional tensions.'!® (After all, what bet- 
ter way to insult Isfahanis than to tell them that the Devil himself 
was sent there.) To me, this type of frame story reflects the ancient 
Mesopotamian genre of disputations, which are discussions be- 
tween two beings — animate or inanimate — about cosmogony or 
the world, in which the winner is declared at the end. Since this text 
most likely was circulated in Mesopotamia, this is a possible parallel 
which could be explored in further research. As for consistency 
between the two versions of the hadith, the speaker in the first nar- 
ration is a Jew from Khaybar, while the speaker in the second is 
Yazid ibn Salam (which may be an erroneous reference to ‘Abdul- 


109 a)]-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 9, pp. 335-344, no. 20 (citing a/[kbiisas). 

10 Stowasser mentions this in Sunni narrations in Woman in the 
Ouran, Tradition, and Interpretation, p. 34. The unjustified demonization of 
certain regions — here, Isfahan, by associating it with the Devil — is gener- 
ally taken as a sign of inauthenticity of a hadith and as part of Arab versus 
non-Arab polemics. 

11 Bor a description of this Mesopotamian genre, see Tammi J. 
Schneider, An Introduction to Ancient Mesopotamian Rehgion (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: W.B. Eerdmans Pub. Co. 2011), pp. 93-94. 
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lah ibn Yazid ibn Salam, a convert to Islam who was known for 
introducing zsraiyat into the tradition).!" 

So, basically, the text itself practically screams “inauthentici- 
ty”. Why, then, has it been passed on? Certainly, the implications 
about the nature of women do not require exposition. The narra- 
tion speaks for itself: women receive short shrift for no reason oth- 
er than how they were created. While the text itself is extremely 
dubious, it nonetheless expresses assumptions about women which 
continue to be commonplace in Shi‘T jurisprudence and discourse. 
This certain gives one pause for thought. 


Sources © Brhar 9:335—-344, no. 20 (citing a/Ikbtisas) 
© ‘Tal al-Shara’t‘ 2:47 (see also Bzbar vol. 9, pp. 
304-307, no. 8 and vol. 11:101, no. 6) 
© Mustadrak al Wasa’ 17:241, no. 1 (citing af 
Ikhitsas) Gncludes why a woman may not be a 


jud. 


Reflects e Jurisprudence 
e Judaic tradition 








12 Yazid ibn Salam is identified as mawla rasul Allah, and this narra- 
tion is related also through ‘Abdullah ibn Yazid ibn Salam. This may be 
the same as ‘Abdullah ibn Salam, a Jewish convert to whom ésra’iliyyat ate 
attributed; Pregill attributes many ésra’kyyat on Eve to him. (Michael Pre- 
gill, “Israiliyyat, myth, and pseudepigraphy: Wahb b. Munabbih and the 
eatly Islamic versions of the fall of Adam and Eve”.) The chains of narra- 
tion in the source text [‘I/a/ a/-Shara’i| is given as: al-Husayn [alt: al- 
Hasan] bin Yahya ibn Daris al-Bajali — his father — Abu Ja‘far SAmarah 
al-Sukini al-Siryant > Ibrahim ibn ‘Asim in Qazwin — ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Haran al-Karkhi — Abu Ja‘far Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah bin Yazid ibn 
Salam ibn ‘Abd Allah, the mawla of the Messenger of Allah — Abi ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Yazid — Yazid ibn Salam — the Prophet. Muhammad ibn ‘ALi 
ibn al-Husayn ibn Babawayh al-Qummi (al-Sadiiq, al-Shaykh), ‘I/d/ a/- 
Sharai’, 2 vols. (Najaf: al-Maktabah al-Haydariyyah, 1966), vol. 2, p. 470. 
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Separate-but-equal Reinforces: 


ideology e Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level 


e = The hijab is of paramount importance 


Additional messages e Covering (sir, hijab) is a disadvantage 


Male superiority 





Why not just come out and say that men are superior? That is, in 
fact, what this next hadith does. Here, while apologists face-palm, a 
Jew comes to the Prophet and asks him to explain why men are 
superior to women; the Prophet, who does not question this basic 
premise, explains why; and the Jew asserts that the Prophet has 
spoken the truth. (For this reason, I am discussing it here, although 
it only touches on jurisprudential matters, such as the question of 
menstruation, ritual purity, and worship.) This frame story is similar 
to the above. As such, it suffers from the basic problem: why 
would a Jew — who, by virtue of bezng a Jew, is clearly un-identifying 
himself with the Prophet — trust the Prophet to explain the nature 
of the universe? 

Like the creation not-from-a-rib fadith, this narrative synthe- 
sizes pre-Islamic with Islamic material — in this case, an exposition 
on the garaba verse, which says a-rijal qawwamun ‘ala al-nisa? bi-ma 
faddala ba‘dubum ‘ala bad (“Men are responsible for women because 
of what [God] has granted some of them over some”). The mean- 
ing of this sentence — and, indeed, the entire aah — has been the 
subject of intense debate; here, it is taken (as some dol) as a blanket 
statement that men are better than women.!!3 


13 There is also debate over the meaning of gawwamun, with some 
saying that it refers to a man’s obligation to provide for his family, and 
others saying that it is an injunction for men to take on all authority roles, 
public and private, over women Through a chronological analysis of éafsr, 
Sa’diyya Shaikh has argued that the view that this verse referred to all sorts 
of authority developed in the ‘Abbasid era, perhaps due to the socio- 
cultural environment of #ufassirin at that time; this suggests that the narra- 
tion is dated to a later period than the Prophet or al-Hasan ibn SAIt (who 
died in 50 AH, and who it is said to be related from). Sa‘diyyah Shaikh, 
“Exegetical Violence: Nushaz in Qur’anic Gender Ideology”. 
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The narrative reads: 


One of the Jews came to the Messenger of Allah, peace be up- 
on him and his family, and asked him questions, and among 
what he asked was: “Tell me what is the excellence (fad) of 
men over women?” 


The Prophet, peace be upon him and his family, said: “Like the 
excellence (fad/\ of the heavens over the earth, or like the excel- 
lence of water over the earth. Because with water, the land is 
enlivened; and, through men, women ate enlivened (fa bi-al-ma? 
tabya al-ard wa bi al-rijal tabya al-nisa’). Were it not for men, 
women would not have been created, as [in] the Word of Al- 
lah, the Mighty and Glorious: ‘Men are gaswamiin over women, 
by the excellence that Allah has granted some of them over 
others,”?1!4 


The Jew said: “What thing made it like this?” 


The Prophet, peace be upon him and his family, said: “Allah, 
the Mighty and Glorious, created Adam from clay, and from 
his leftovers (fadihi) and his remnants (bagzyyatrhz) |i.e. the re- 
maining clay after his creation], Eve was created. And the first 
to obey women was Adam, and so Allah sent him down from 
the garden, and the excellence of men over women was made 
clear in the world. Do you not see how women menstruate and 
cannot worship because of the filth? And men are not afflicted 
with a thing like filthiness.” 


The Jew said: “You have spoken the truth, O Muhammad.”?!!> 


114 7 have left gaumdm untranslated because of the variety of interpre- 
tations ranging from “protectors” and “maintainers” to “in authority 
over”, 

115 Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Sadtiq), Wal a Shara’ss 
vol. 2, p. 512; Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Sadtiq), Amdk al- 
Sadiq, p. 19; al-Majlisi, Bébar, vol. 100, pp. 240-241. The chain of narra- 
tion reads: Majilwayh, from his paternal uncle, from al-Barqi, from ‘AI 
ibn al-Husayn al-Barqi, from ‘Abdullah ibn Jabalah, from Mu‘awiyah ibn 
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This narrative is actually quite atypical in how it departs from other 
Shi narrations on Eve. It integrates elements of Genesis not 
commonly found in Shi narrations — that Eve was responsible for 
the Fall, and that menstruation is a curse; and, as discussed above, 
Eve — theologically speaking — cannot be cursed. (That being said, 
Sarah bears the brunt of some curses; see the next chapter.) Still, in 
treating menstruation as a defect, and as one of the reasons why 
men must have authority over women, it is line with the separate- 
but-equal theory. 

Beyond that, this narration needs no exposition. We women 
are “leftovers”. This is worse than being created from a rib! The 
idea that women are “enlivened” by men — which, here, appears to 
be meant literally — is reminiscent of the narration that says that 
mean have a zeal for land and water, but women have a zeal for 
men; however, even that narration does not contain the blatantly 
misogynistic overtones of this one. The extreme level of misogyny 
here makes it an outlier. 


Summary of narration 
Topic Men are superior to women 


Sources © Val al-Shara@i® 2:512 
© Amal al-Sadtig, 196 
Reflects e Genesis 
e Tafsir 
Separate-but- Supports: 


equal ideology e Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level. 








Women are inferior because they menstruate. 


Returning to Shaykh al-Tusi: The case of the missing rib 


And yet, this next narrative strand presents a counter-narrative to 
the patriarchal, restrictive view of women, or the idea of inherent 
gender differences. Here, however, it is done without involving the 


‘Ammar, from al-Husayn ibn ‘Abdullah, from his father, from his grand- 
father al-Hasan ibn SAIL, peace be upon them both. 
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narrative of wilayah, distinctively Shi‘1 content, or the same patriar- 
chal values. 

This Aadith pops up in two of the Four Books — a/ Tahdbib and 
al-Fagib; as I mentioned at the beginning, it is the only Aadith about 
Eve that Shaykh al-Tusi mentions. However, unlike some of the 
above hadith, this one blurs the line between females and males, and 
strips away essential characteristics or roles ascribed to either gen- 
der. 

In this hadith, a hermaphrodite is brought to Shurayh al-Qadi 
(a first century AH judge) to resolve a dispute over whether the 
hermaphrodite should receive a male or female portion of inher- 
itance. Citing a precedent from ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, Shurayh al-Qadi 
tells the story of a hermaphrodite who bore and sired children with 
a husband and slave-girl, respectively. This very ambiguous her- 
maphrodite was brought before ‘Alt ibn Abi Talib to rule on 
his/her gender. When other methods of determining the hermaph- 
rodite’s gender failed, ‘Alt ibn Abt Talib ordered that the hermaph- 
rodite’s ribs be counted, and the hermaphrodite was adjudged — to 
the dismay of the hermaphrodite’s husband — to be a man on the 
grounds that men have one less rib than women because Eve was 
created from a rb. ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib then ordered that the her- 
maphrodite be clad in clothing fit for males and sent everyone on 
their way. 116 

The hadith, of course, is incredible: men do not have fewer 
ribs than women, and it is hard to believe that the hermaphrodite 
would be conveniently lacking a rib. It is even harder to believe 
that the hermaphrodite successfully became both a father and a 
mother. However, thematically, in contrast to the narrations about 
Eve which outline a clear, essential distinction between men and 
women, in this narration, the hermaphrodite easily switches be- 
tween male and female while maintaining his or her essential char- 
acter; the only way the hermaphrodite’s maleness is expressed is 
thorough being symbolically dressed in male clothing. Indeed, the 


"6 Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Tusi, Tahdbib al-Abkam (Tehran: Dar 
al-Kutub al-Islamiyyah, 1365 AH (solar)), vol. 9, pp. 354-56, no. 1271; al- 
Saduq, a/-Fagih, vol. 4, p. 327, no 5702 & 5704. A shortened version is in 
al-Sadiiq, a/-Fagih, vol. 4, p. 327. 
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involvement of a hermaphrodite in the /adith functions as a 
“boundary condition” to explore the delineation between male and 
female. From that angle, it dismisses the idea of creational differ- 
ences between male and female with respect to their nature, agen- 
cy, and social roles. It can, however, be seen as part of a social at- 
tempt to enforce a Semitic norm of an inherently gendered society, 
because the hermaphrodite is not left alone but instead is brought 
to the judge to have his/her gender ruled upon. 

Given that Imam ‘Ali bears the brunt of a lot of misogynistic 
material, it is also worth reflecting on the attribution of this badith 
to him. While there is no proof that this text originated in the first 
century AH (i.e. the time of Shurayh al-Qadi) or that it actually 
came from him, it does seem to fit into a pre-‘Abbasid worldview — 
one that is less restrictive towards women. In this regard, one can 
find a similar trend in the earliest book of Shit hadith, Kitab Sulaym 
ibn Oays.""7 Perhaps, it took a few centuries for women to become 
invisible and for Imam ‘Alt to become misogynistic. 


The hermaphrodite 


Sources © al-Fagih 4:327, nos. 5702 and 5704 
© al-Tabdbib 9:354-6, no. 1271 


Reflects e Christian legend 
Separate-but-equal Does not support the idea of inherent differences 
ideology between women and men, 








IT’S A MESS! 


These /adith have been all over the place with respect to intertextu- 
ality. We have seen everything ranging from Genesis to Christian 
apocrypha to the Persian calendar to uniquely Islamic material. 
While these adith could be put together to produce a more or less 
agreeable story of Eve’s life, the subtexts clash so wildly that it 1s 





17 For more discussion of this idea, see Amina Inloes, “Was Imam 
‘Ali a Misogynist? The Portrayal of Women in Nahj al-Balaghah and Kitab 
Sulaym ibn Oays”, in Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol. 8, no. 2. (2015), pp. 
325-365. 
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impossible to treat them together. And, of course, a great many of 
the subtexts also disagree with the Qur’an. 

With respect to the separate-but-equal ideology, some of the 
hadith sappott it, and some of them oppose it. The ones that sup- 
port it imply an inborn gender hierarchy with man as a demi-god 
acting as an interlocutor for woman before Allah. In these, man is 
normative in creation and sacred history. They argue for male own- 
etship and control (g7wamah and wilayah) of women, and, at best, 
present woman as passive, silent, and absent. They canonize the 
paradigm of marriage as being one of ownership (the “slave- 
marriage” model) and a model of courtship whereby marriage is a 
negotiation between men which benefits men. Some of these hadith 
explain differences in shar/‘ah between women and men on the ba- 
sis that Eve is inferior because she was created from Adam or from 
his ‘leftovers’. It has been said that the Sunni narrations demonize 
menstruation, pregnancy, and female sexuality; instead of demoniz- 
ing female sexuality, these narrations urge men to control it — or 
even hand that responsibility over to Allah. As the table shows, one 
thing that offers pause for thought is that the Jadith in a/-Kaft and 
al-Fagih mostly fall into this category. Does this mean that these 
books selected for the patriarchal and restrictive narrations about 
women because they were considered the most authentic? Or could 
it be that they were selected for because, by that time, these values 
were considered “orthodox”? Or did the rise of these books as the 
“orthodox” books of Shi‘ism lead to deeming restrictive views to- 
watds women as “orthodox”? It 1s a proverbial case of the chicken 
and the egg. 





Do these narrations support the separate-but-equal ideology? 
attations with an asterisk are in the Four Books. 
No 





Women are exten- Creation not- Eve in the chain of 
sions of male rela- from-a-rib* sacred inheritance 


tives rather than Woman’s zeal Hermaphrodite* 
independent agents. is for man* Eve and the Pro- 
Wine and phetic light 


worman* Etvmoloe 
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Men are intellectu- 
ally, spiritually, or 
ethically superior to 
women on a crea- 
tional level. 


Creation not- 
from-a-tib* 
Woman’s zeal 
is for man* 
Women in 
Shariah 

Men are supe- 
riot to women 


e Eve as the bearer of 
the Prophetic light 

e The tree of envy 

e Eve in the chain of 
sacted inheritance 

® Hermaphrodite* 

e The grain motif* 

e Etymologies 








Wine and 

woman* 
Men are logical, Wine and e The tree of envy 
women are emotion- woman* e Eve in the chain of 


al, and logic is supe- 
riot to emotion. 


sacred inheritance 





Women are inferior 
because they men- 
struate. 

Women do not 


belong in the public 


sphere; women’s 
seclusion is ideal. 
Male authority is 
necessary (social, 
religious, political, 
or in the family). 






Men are the pro- 
ducers and bread- 
winners, and wom- 
en are financially 
dependent on men. 
Female chastity is 
of paramount im- 
portance; female 
beauty is de- 


emphasized. 











Men are supe- 
rior to women 


Woman’s zeal 
is for man* 


Creation not- 
from-a-rib* 
Eve’s first 


child* 


Wine and 


woman* 


Woman’s zeal 
is for man 


Creation not- 
from-a-rib* 
Women in 
shartah 

Eve’s daugh- 
ter* 

Woman’s zeal 
is for man 





e Woman’s zeal is for 
man (alternative nar- 
ration) 


Woman’s zeal is for 
man (alternative nar- 
ration) 


Eve was clad in her 
hair. 
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“Man is the slave of Creation not- e Woman’s zeal is for 
his desires; women from-a-tib* man* 


are the bond-maids The first hajj 


of love.” 





no. 1* 


Thus, considering only the Four Books would indeed lead to a 
slanted portrayal of Eve in Sh’ism, for the Aadith on the other side 
of the table treat Eve and Adam as equals, and do not present 
women as creationally inferior. In fact, they do not support the idea 
of essential or creational differences between woman and man at 
all; the most extreme of these is the “hermaphrodite” narration. In 
these /adith, marriage is a partnership rather than a hierarchy, and 
Adam is no demi-god. Women, like men, share in sacred history, 
and Eve is even part of the chain of sacred inheritance. 

Could this even be the same Eve? What can account for these 
differences? At this point, I would like to close this discussion with 
a few speculations, which the reader can take for what they are 
worth. If these Aadith — say, the heavily patriarchal Aadith — are 
forged, then why? Hadith forgery rarely took place without a moti- 
vation. Who would benefit from such forgeries? On the surface, 
one might say “men”. After all, these Jad protect men from de- 
monic or voracious females, and give them the upper hand. But 
that is simplistic. After all, a// the Aadith discussed here were narrat- 
ed by men for men who were living in more or less patriarchal ar- 
rangements and who were not in danger of being overrun by Ama- 
zon women. 

A deeper answer might be found in the subtexts — and this is 
where it gets controversial. The heavily patriarchal badith — even if 
forged — serve the best interests of the legalistically minded, by pre- 
senting their views as the will of God, and as essentially pro- 
grammed into creation. Questioning this arrangement — for in- 
stance, questioning whether God really ordained that men should 
have authority over women — would result in questioning this en- 
tire edifice of orthodoxy — in the same way that, today, questioning 
the separate-but-equal ideology can be tantamount to heresy. 

Furthermore, through integrating a range of cultural and reli- 
gious influences, the more equitable /adith (i.e. the ones on the 
right side of the table) suggest that these Aadith — again, even if 
forged — represent the interests of non-Arabs. This idea is not 
farfetched, since tension between the ‘arab and ‘ajam was common 
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in the Islamic Empire, and recurs in other sets of (probably forged) 
hadith, sach as the Shahrbanu and Salman al-Farsi genres.'!8 Are 
non-Arabs being set against legalists? There is also the possibility 
that some of these /adith serve the interests of people who aren’t 
even Muslims — that is, by encoding their beliefs within the Muslim 
canon. If nothing else, the variety of these Aadith highlights the cul- 
tural and religious diversity of the mediaeval Near East, and I hope 
that some of the above discussion has at least pinpointed aspects of 
that. 

One of the most glaringly apparent things in all of the above 
is that the Aadith which are most favourable to Eve are those which 
are most Shi‘i-specific. That is, while jurisprudential paradigms are 
more or less shared between Shi‘is and Sunnis, motifs such as the 
Prophetic light and the world of pre-creation tend to be found 
mostly among Shits. Indeed, it is hard to get wore Shit than with 
wildyab (and wastyyah). So — setting the separate-but-equal ideology 
aside — the most Shi‘1-specific view is one of gender equity, not 
gender hierarchy. And while these Aadith are all shari‘ah-compliant, 
the preference for a mystical or spiritual tone may suggest that 
some mediaeval Shi‘a may have preferred that to the drier (and 
more patriarchal) “orthodoxy”. Perhaps, they felt that the more 
literalist and earthly approach to orthodoxy was geographically or 
culturally out of touch. Certainly, plenty of Shi‘Is today feel the 
same way. 

All in all, by lumping together such variant /adith in one can- 
on, these /adith demonstrate how contradictory ideas about the 
nature and role of women became part and parcel of Shit identity. 
This is a clear example of how earthly and otherworldly norms are 
separated. The legalistic, mundane, earthly Aadith advocate male 
authority — sometimes harshly — whereas the otherworldly, spiritu- 


118 See M. A. Amit-Moezzi, “Shahrbanu, Lady of the Land of Iran 
and Mother of the Imams: Between Pre-Islamic Iran and Imami Shi‘ism’”, 
in The Spirituality of Shit Islam: Beltefs and Practices (London and New York: 
I. B. Tauris in association with the Institute of Ismaili Studies, 2011), pp. 
45-100; Sarah Bowen Savant, The New Mushms of Post-Conguest Iran: Tradt- 
tion, Memory, and Conversion (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 
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al, and esoteric /adith honour the divine feminine; this dichotomy 
will recur in the /adi#th about the Virgin Mary. 

Fast forward to today. Many of the implied questions in these 
hadith are, today, live questions. Is Islam meant to be legalistic? Is 
Islam meant to be patriarchal? What is the difference between “cul- 
ture” and “Islam’’? Many idealistic Muslims try to strip “culture” 
from “Islam” by going back to classical texts — the texts that, in 
their view, must represent a pure Islam unsullied by the accretions 
of centuries. These texts, however, show that that enterprise is 
doomed, for these texts show /ow various pre-Islamic and extra- 
Islamic cultural influences pervaded the Shirt consciousness even in 
its formative period. However, all is not lost — by recognizing this, 
one can then grapple with it. 

Today, there is, of course, the overwhelming question of gen- 
der roles. Should marriage be a master-slave relationship or a part- 
nership? Is the idea that women and men are intrinsically similar 
heretical and a danger to Islam? Was woman created inferior? The 
most Shit of these /adith seem to be saying “no”, and do so in the 
most Shit way possible — by invoking the narrative of wzliyah. 


CHAPTER 4. 
SARAH AND HAJAR: NEGOTIATING THE 
PATRIARCHAL BARGAIN 


In Muslim cultures, the patriarchal family rules supreme, and 
yet Hajar was (literally) thrown out in the desert to fend for 
herself and her child without even a second’s thought to the 
impossibility of her location as confirmation of patriarchy. 
How does such a woman who enters the story to confirm pa- 
triarchy even survive when the same patriarchy abandons her?! 


— Amina Wadud, “Hajar: Of the Desert” 
Dear Sarah, life made us enemies 
But it doesn’t have to be that way 


What if we both ditched the old man? He could have visitation 
rights with the boys [...] Anyway, you and I, we’d set up 
house, raise the kids, start a catering business, maybe. You 
have brains. So do I. We could travel [...]. 


— Mohja Kahf, “The Water of Hajar’ 


Unlike Eve, Sarah and Hajar emerge into a world of patriarchy — 
or, rather, patriarchies, since fadith about them reflect various Mus- 
lim conceptions of gender ideals. Like Eve, Sarah and Hajar are 


1 Amina Wadud, “Hajar: Of the Desert”, in Feminism and Religion, 17 
October 2013. 

2 Mohja Kahf, ““The Water of Hajar’ and Other Poems: A Perfor- 
mance of Poetry and Prose”, in The Mushm World, vol. 91, no. 1-2 (March 
2001), pp. 31-44. 
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also dragged into identity politics, to demarcate what it means to be 
an Arab or a Jew, and, occasionaily, what it means to be a Shit. It is 
here that identity is inscribed in the most intimate way — through 
the reproductive organs, thereby stamping a link between spirituali- 
ty, sexuality, and procreation. The irony here is that Islam is con- 
ceived of as a religion which transcends ethnic and tribal bounda- 
ties; the mission of the Prophet could be described as replacing 
Arab tribal identity with a pan-ethnic confessional identity. From 
these hadith, however, we see how deeply these notions are en- 
trenched into the human consciousness. 

As with the Sunni fadith on Sarah and Hajar, many of these 
hadith aim to reinforce the superiority of the Arabs (as the putative 
children of Isma‘il) over the Jews (as the putative children of Ishaq) 
by presenting Sarah as inferior to Hajar. (The fact that the Prophet 
actually said something about Arabs not being superior to non- 
Arabs falls by the wayside.)3 This Semitic sibling rivalry predates 
Islam, as does a corresponding Jewish impetus to present Hajar as 
inferior to Sarah.4 Still, because, in the Qur’an, Sarah is the site of a 


3 For instance, in his famous “farewell Afuthah’”’ near the end of his 
life. 

4 While it has been suggested that the Arabs only began to identify 
themselves as the children of Isma‘il after the Prophetic era, what is im- 
portant here is that these Aadih take that as a fact. While Reuven Firestone 
holds that, among the Arabs, ascribing their genealogy to Isma‘il and dis- 
tinguishing themselves from the descendants of Ishaq became a concern 
in the early centuries of Islam after the Prophetic era, attempts to differ- 
entiate Atabs and Jews, who both shared a Semitic culture and who are 
linked by kinship in the Bible, traces back to ancient times: “The ancient 
Israelites were keenly aware of their geographic, linguistic, and cultural 
kinship with Arab peoples, and they set forth a fascinating accounting for 
that affinity in the genealogical tables of the tenth chapter of Gene- 
sis... The striking biblical consciousness of affinity between Israelites and 
Arabs is tempered, however, by its attempt to maintain a separation... 
Concern for genealogical purity among the writers of later Islamicate 
works describing the tribal and social make-up of pre-Islamic Arabia tends 
to obscure the true heterogeneous nature of that society.” Reuven Fire- 
stone, Journeys in Holy Lands, pp. 3-5. Marcel Poorthuis also notes the 
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miracle — and the mother of a prophet — her slips are “excused” as 
womanly failings; this, however, has the unfortunate side effect of 
canonizing unflattering ideas about womanhood. 

These fadith also delineate Twelver Shi identity through no- 
tions of bodily purity, which is rather different from the theological 
purity alluded to in the previous chapter. They reinforce the idea 
that the female and male forebears of the Prophet and Imams must 
have “pure” and even exceptional bodies. Additionally, the differ- 
ent expectations for Sarah — who is described as a propertied and 
pedigreed woman — as opposed to Hajar, a slave — reinforce class 
differences and the ability of women of standing to claim social 
advantage through the “patriarchal bargain” by adopting customs 
of seclusion. Lastly, the counterpoint between Hajar and Sarah 
mimics the dichotomy between Shi‘I portrayals of Fatimah al- 
Zahra’ and ‘A?ishah. Sarah is portrayed as the “bad wife” (or, at 
least, the “less good wife”), and this reinforces the message that, in 
Shi‘ism, the “bad wife” is visible, vocal, and looks after her own 
best interests, whereas the “good wife is absent, passive, and suffer- 
ing. Of course, Hajar is technically not a wife at all, but is rather 
just a slave. Does that say something about what makes a “good 
wife” too? 


CANONIZING GHAYRAH AND WOMEN’S SECLUSION 


Sarah and the box 


One of the stories about Sarah that appears in Jadith but not the 
Qur’an is a story commonly referred to as “Sarah and the tyrant” — 
here, referred to as “Sarah and the box” as a nod to its unique 
treatment in Shit hadith. The story of Sarah and the tyrant (or “Sa- 
tah and the box”) occurs twice in Genesis, as well as in the Aggada. 


same: “The negative attitude to Ishmael in Rabbinic literature may be 
related to a contemporary negative attitude towards the non-Jewish world. 
The portrayal of Ishmael apparently reflects Jewish perspectives of Arab 
people. This holds good only when we realize that the view of Ishmael as 
non-Jewish is essentially a Rabbinic perspective, as the Bible offers no 
information on the matter.” Marcel Poorthuis, “Hagar’s Wanderings: Be- 
tween Judaism and Islam”, p. 225. 
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It is also heavily narrated in the Sunni tradition (at least 28 narra- 
tions, including in Bukhari), with 16 narrations attributed to Abu 
Hurayrah, as well as others from Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Wahb ibn 
Munabbbih> — that is, narrators known for isra’tydt. In the Shit 
collections, it occurs once in a/-Kafi, and in another version in Tafsir 
al-Oummi, which is cited in Brbar (the references will appear at the 
end of this section).© While sharing key narrative elements, the Bib- 
lical, Sunni, and Shi versions convey different ideals about women 
and men, and address different civilizational and theological con- 
cerns; this is in keeping with Jon Levenson’s view that, while shar- 
ing Abraham as a common spiritual ancestor, the “Abrahamic 
faiths” have profoundly different understandings of Abraham as 
well as his family.’ 

Although not all accounts share all of the following details, 
the basic narrative is as follows. Ibrahim (Abram, Abraham) is 
travelling with Sarah (Sarai).8 Sarah is very beautiful. They are 
stopped by the forces of a ruler,® and Ibrahim says that Sarah is his 
sister.'° Sarah is sent to the ruler, who wishes to possess her. After 
divine intervention (a curse, an affliction, or a dream), the tyrant 
releases Sarah, and Ibrahim receives gifts from the tyrant. Hajar 


> The same motif recurs again in Genesis with Isaac and Rebecca, 
but that narrative is not being discussed here because it does not involve 
Abraham and Sarah. 

6 It is not clear whether the text in Tafsir a/-Qummi is an actual hadith, 
or rather is “Ali ibn Ibrahim’s synopsis; however, because it is catalogued 
in Bhar as a narration, it will be treated as one. 

7 Jon Levenson, Inheriting Abraham: The Legacy of the Patriarch in 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2012). 

8 The accounts differ on where they are travelling and what ruler 
they encounter. 

® Identities given for the ruler include “Pharaoh”, Abimelech, a/- 

Jabbar, al-matik, and Nimrud. 

10 The a/Kaf version says that Sarah and Ibrahim ate cousins. al- 

Kulayni, a/-Kaf, vol. 8, p. 370, no. 560. 
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(Hagar) is also gifted to Sarah.'! Ibrahim and Sarah then continue 
their journey. 

It is worthwhile to note some of the differences between the 
Genesis accounts in order to compare them mote closely to the 
hadith. In the first account (Genesis 12:10—20), Abram tells Sarai to 
say she is his sister so “he will be dealt well with”; that is to say, the 
fabrication appears to be for his own sake. Additionally, the text 
itself leaves open the possibility that Sarai had an illegitimate rela- 
tionship with the tyrant, although later religious tradition clarifies 
this was not the case;'? as J. Cheryl Exum wryly observes, “what 
did or did not happen to Sarah in the royal harem receives more 
attention from scholars than it does from Abraham.’ In the sec- 
ond account (Genesis 20), Abraham is not portrayed as acting out 
of self-interest, and the text specifies that the tyrant did not have a 
relationship with Sarah. According to Jon Levenson, this is to 
avoid suspicion that the miraculous child given to Sarah, Isaac, is 
actually the son of the king — something that would be untenable 
from the perspective of Jewish identity.'* Lastly, the second ac- 
count clarifies that Abraham was not actually lying, because he says 
that Sarah really is his half-sister. This, however, raises the problem 


of incest!5 and still comes across as a lie by omission.!® Sarah does 


" Hajar is not mentioned by name in Genesis. In al-Kulayni, a/+Kaf, 
vol. 8, p. 370, no. 560, Hajar is gifted to Ibrahim, who then gifts her to 
Sarah. 

2 Reuven Firestone, “Prophethood, Marriageable Consanguinity, 
and Text: The Problem of Abraham and Sarah’s Kinship Relationship and 
the Response of Jewish and Islamic Exegesis”, in The Jewish Ouarterly Re- 
view, vol. 83, no. 3/4 (Jan. — Apr. 1993), pp. 331-347. For instance, the 
Aggada version emphasizes that Sarah’s chastity was protected by divine 
miracles, including but not limited to the Pharaoh being afflicted with 
impotence. 

13], Cheryl Exum, “Who’s Afraid of ‘The Endangered Ancestress’?”, 
in Women in the Hebrew Bible: A Reader (New York: Routledge, 1999), p. 
142, 

4 Jon Levenson, Inheriting Abraham, p. 64. 

'5 Like Muslim scholars, Jewish scholars felt that Abraham should 
have followed the religious law regardless of whether it was set before or 
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not actually do much in the Genesis accounts; as Exum notes, “nei- 
ther is there any evidence that the #atrarch thinks she is in danger. 
In fact, we do not know what she thinks about axything, which ts a 
very good indication that the story is not really about the matriarch 
at all. She neither acts nor speaks in any of the versions, thought in 
the second version speech is indirectly attributed to her [...] the 
matriarch can hardly be said to become a narrative presence in any 
real sense. She is merely the object in a story about male relations 
[...].?17 

According to Reuven Firestone, who has written extensively 
about these narratives, both Jewish and Islamic exegetes found 
four things problematic: Abraham lying, Abraham acting out of 
self-interest or self-preservation, Sarah being touched by another 
man, and incest. Some of these problems are resolved in the Islam- 
ic accounts: for instance, in the Islamic accounts, it is clarified that 
the tyrant is unable to touch Sarah; and, in the Shit accounts, Ib- 
rahim is not portrayed as acting out of self-interest. The question 
of incest is more complex, since the Sunni /adith disagree about 
Sarah’s precise relationship to Ibrahim. Firestone notes that both 
Jewish and Islamic exegetes considered similar solutions to ensure 
that Ibrahim and Sarah were not too close to marry under Jewish 
ot Islamic law, respectively;'® as for the Shi Aadith, one says that 
Sarah was Ibrahim’s cousin, and the other indicates that by “sister”, 
Ibrahim meant that Sarah was his “sister in faith”.!? (While not a 


after him, and it was not simply a case of marriage between half-siblings 
being prohibited after his time. Reuven Firestone, “Prophethood, Mar- 
riageable Consanguinity, and Text”, p. 336. 

'6 Jon Levenson, Inheriting Abraham, p. 64. 

'7 J. Cheryl Exum, “Who’s Afraid of “The Endangered Ancestress?””’, 
p. 143. 

'8 Firestone notes that “A finding of anecdotal interest suggests that 
one solution to the problem of Abraham and Sarah’s kinship and marital 
relationship, which originated in a Jewish context but was subsequently 
lost, turns up as a popular tradition in Islamic exegesis on the subject.” 
Reuven Firestone, “Prophethood, Marriageable Consanguinity, and Text.” 

1° ‘The Sunni narrations, as a whole, disagree over what family rela- 
tionship Ibrahim and Sarah had. The first Shi Aadith (in a/-Kafi) appears 
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major theme of ShiT narrations, uneasiness about incest taboos 
does surface from time to time.)?° The question of Ibrahim lying, 
however, is the main theological issue of divergence between the 
Sunni and Shi‘ narrations. A narration in Bukhari, addresses this 
directly, beginning with the trope that Ibrahim only lied three times 
in his life — once when he smashed the idols, once when he said he 
was ill, and here.21 However, he Shi versions do not call it “lying”; 
instead, in the hadith in al-Kafz, Ibrahim says that Sarah is his cousin, 
thereby sidestepping the question of him lying at all; whereas, in 
the account in Tafsir a-Oummi, a gloss clarifies that by “sister”, Ib- 
rahim meant “sister in faith’; his words can also be taken as evi- 
dence of the permissibility of tagzyyah, or protective dissimulation, 
which would be seen as different from lying. 


to say that Sarah was Ibrahim’s aunt (¢bnat Laby, or “daughter of Lahij’, 
who is identified as Ibrahim’s maternal grandfather), but then it continues 
to say that she was his daughter of his maternal aunt; a footnote suggests 
that zbnat ibnat was reacted into zbnat for reasons of eloquence, and that 
ibnat is to be taken metaphorically to mean that she is of Lahij’s progeny. 
The second (in Bihar from Tafsir aL Qummi — see reference later in this sec- 
tion) does not bring up the issue. Jewish exegesis takes similar approaches: 
while Sarah’s immediate family is given slightly differently (as indeed tn 
the case with Sunni abadith), the view “daughter” should be read as 
“daughter of daughter” is also brought up, only in this case to show that 
Satah was Abraham’s niece, not sister, which would have been a permissi- 
ble marriage relationship, because “[t]he children’s children are also te- 
ferred to as children” — a virtually identical explanation to that given in the 
footnotes of a/Kaff, and also to show that Abraham was not lying when 
he said that Sarah was his sister. However, due to a projection of Sarah’s 
age when she married based on the Biblical genealogy, this view was dis- 
missed by Jewish exegetes. Reuven Firestone, “Abraham and Sarah’, pp. 
337-8. 

0 ‘There is also a possible allusion to and resolution to the question 
of incest in a Aadith in al-Kaff which says that the descendants of Isma‘Zl 
had many traits of the Aanafis (monotheists) except for allowing a man to 
marry his sister’s daughter, or two sisters at once. al-Kulayni, a/-Kafz, vol. 
4, pp. 210-11, no. 17. 

“1 al Bukhari, Sahih al Bukhari, vol. 4, book 55 no, 578. 
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Since there are so many Sunni narrations of this story, it is not 
feasible to discuss each of them in detail; rather, there are four re- 
curring points which differ from Genesis as well as the ShrT narra- 
tions that are pertinent here: first, the trope “Ibrahim only lied 


2 It is helpful to employ the categorization of these Sunni ahadith by 
Firestone. By identifying the key motifs of the Sunni abadith, he divides 
the abadith into two discrete versions. Version 1, or the Abt Hurayrah 
version, consists of the narrations attributed to Abu Hurayrah. Version 2, 
or the non-Abu Hurayrah version, consists of a synopsis of the natrations 
attributed to people other than Aba Hurayrah. A modified version of 
Firestone’s summary of both versions follows: 


Version 1 (Aba Hurayrah) 

1. Abraham told only three lies: one which can be found in Qur’an 
37:89, one in Qur’an 21:63, and his statement to the tyrant when he told 
him that Sarah was his sister. 

2. The tyrant (abbar) or king of a town through which Abraham 
passes is told that Abraham is with a beautiful woman. The tyrant/king 
sends a message to Abraham asking who she is. Abraham tells him that 
she is his sister. 

4. Abraham then speaks with Sarah and tells her not to contradict 
him, for she is indeed his sister “to God” or they are the only believers or 
Muslims on earth or both. 

5. Sarah is brought to the tyrant and begins to pray, affirming to 
God that she is a true believer and that she has remained chaste to every- 
one aside from her husband. She requests that God prevent the infidel 
from touching her. 

6. The tyrant/king reaches out to her and is stricken with a seizure, 
or his hand is stricken. 

7. Sarah prays to God to release him, or the tyrant/king tells her to 
pray to God to release him, for he says that he will not do it again. 

8. A gloss is inserted here on the authority of Aba Hurayrah that Sa- 
rah said: “O God, if he dies, they will say that I killed him!” 

9, When the tyrant is released from his seizure, he reaches for her a 
second time, or a total of three or more times. 

10. Foiled, he calls for his chamberlains and says that he was not 
sent a human but rather a devil. 

11. He gives Hajar to Sarah. 
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12. Sarah returns to Abraham, who has been praying all this time. 

13.When he senses her presence, he asks her what happened. 

14. She tells him that God foiled the plot of the infidel and gave her 
Hajar (or, a maidservant). 

15. A final comment is interjected here, stating that Abi Hurayra 
used to say: “This is your mother, O People of the Water of Heaven [ya 
bani m@ al-sama’|”. 


Version 2 (non-Abi Hurayrah) 

1. Abraham only told three lies: one in Qur’an 37:89, one in Qur’an 
21:63, and his statement to the tyrant when he told him that Sarah was his 
sister. 

2. Satah is an exceptional woman and would never disobey her hus- 
band. 

3, Pharaoh of Egypt, King Nimrod, or King Zadok in Jordan is the 
person who takes Sarah from Abraham after he is told of her beauty. 
Pharaoh sends a message to Abraham asking who Sarah is. Abraham tells 
him that she is his sister, fearing that the ruler would take her and kill him 
if he said she was his wife. 

4. Pharaoh tells Abraham to adorn her and send her to him, which 
he does. 

5. Abraham then speaks with Sarah and tells her not to contradict 
him, for she is indeed his sister in religion (5/8), or they are the only be- 
levers or Muslims on earth. 

6. When Pharaoh reaches out to touch her, his hand or arm is strick- 
en. 

Pharaoh asks her to pray to God to release him. She asks God to re- 
lease Pharaoh only if his claim that he will not do it again is honest, or 
God says that he will release him only if King Zadok gives his entire king- 
dom in Jordan to Abraham, which he does. 

7. Pharaoh reaches for her three times. 

8. Foiled, he calls for his chamberlains and says that he was not sent 
a human but rather a devil. 

9. He gives Hajar to Sarah. 

10. Sarah returns to Abraham, who has been praying all this time. 
When he senses her presence, he asks her what happened by using the 
enigmatic word, mahyam. 
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three times”; second, Ibrahim ordering Sarah not to contradict him; 
third, Sarah is responsible for her own self-defence, and invokes 
her chastity as a means of seeking Allah’s aid (sawasswh; and, fourth, 
Sarah is compared to a devil. Lastly, the Abu Hurayrah version re- 
inforces the foundational myth of the Arabs as descendants of Ib- 
rahim and Hajar. 

There are two versions of the Shit Aadith. The first appears in 
al-Kaf?.» It is attributed to Imam al-Sadiq through a chain of narra- 
tors including Sahl ibn Ziyad — whose is curiously linked to several 
hadith unfavourable to women — and which concludes with ‘AI ibn 
Ibrahim, the compiler of Tafsir a-Oummt. This is significant because 
the second version is from Tafsir al-Oummi, however, ‘Ali ibn Ib- 
rahim chose to give a different account in his fafsr, which will be 
discussed in the subsequent paragraphs.” In addition to differing 
over the details, the two versions differ significantly in their por- 
trayal of Sarah; in particular, the a+Kajf version uses the story to 
emphasize the Arab value of ghayrah (a man’s protective jealousy 
ovet his womenfolk that would lead him to protect them and to 
keep other men from seeing them), and to elevate it to a trait of the 
prophets as well as a divine value. In some ways, this is similar to 
the Biblical narratives, where, as J]. C. Exum observes, “It is not the 
woman’s honor so much as the husband’s property rights that are 


11. She tells him that God foiled the plot of the infidel and gave her 
Hajar. 

12. God raised up the veil that was between Abraham and Sarah so 
that Abraham would be assured of Sarah’s chastity even in the face of 
such a trial (reproduced from Reuven Firestone, Jowmeys in Holy Lands pp. 
31-34, with modifications). 

*3 al-Kulayni, a/Kafi, vol. 8, pp. 370-373, no. 560. Some readers may 
be interested to know that ‘Allamah al-Majlist considers it da9f (@weak). al- 
Majlisi, Mir’at al-Uguil, vol. 26, p. 559. 

4 It should be noted that it is not clear that ‘Al ibn Ibrahim’s words 
in Tasfir al-Oummi/Bibar are meant as a word-for-word narration of a 
hadith or merely as a synopsis of abadith, however, since his “aftir is based 
on narrations and since it appears in Bzbar in the manner of a hadith, it will 
be treated as one, particularly given the differences between his version 
and the a/-Kafi version. 
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at stake” and that it reflects “the biblical understanding of adultery 
as less a matter of sex than a violation of another man’s property 
tights”. That is to say, the moral of the story seems to be that only 
one man may have proprietary rights over a woman, making this 
story man-to-man. Unlike in the Sunni narrations and the narra- 
tion in Tafsir al-Oummi, Sarah is almost fully uninvolved in the a/- 
Kafi account. 

The a/-Kafi narration, which is rather lengthy, begins when Ib- 
rahim and Lut are expelled. The Aadith mentions that Ibrahim 
brought his livestock, his property, and Sarah in a box (#a@b#?).*6 Be- 
cause of his immense ghayrah over Sarah, Ibrahim built this box for 
her and then firmly locked her in it (shadda ‘alayha al-aghlag, with the 
emphasis on her (-ha) being locked in it). They proceed until they 
reach an Egyptian tither. The tither collects a tenth of [brahim’s 
property, until he reaches the box. He asks Ibrahim to open the 
box, but Ibrahim refuses, and tells him instead to assign to it what- 
ever value in gold or silver that he wishes, but that he will not open 
it. The tither’s interest is piqued, and he forces Ibrahim to open the 
box, whereupon the beautiful Sarah is revealed. When the tither 
asks what relation she is to him, Ibrahim replies, “She is my Aurmah 
and the daughter of my aunt” — barmah being a word used to refer 
to a man’s womenfolk, with the implication that there is a sacred 
duty to protect them, and they are off limits.?” Intrigued, the tither 


25 J. Cheryl Exum, “Who’s Afraid of “The Endangered Ancestress?”’, 
p. 150. 

26 In the a/-Kaff narration, the box itself is referred to as a fabdt, a 
Qur’anic word referring to the Ark of the Covenant in Jerusalem, as well 
as the chest that Musa was set adrift into the Nile in; wheras, in the Tafsir 
al-Oummi account, it is just referred to as a sandiq (a box). Tabat is said to 
be a borrowed Semitic word, from Aramaic, Ethiopian, or Hebrew, alt- 
hough some have attempted to derive it from the Arabic roots ¢b¢ and 7A, 
and it occurs twice in the Quran. Elsaid Baidawi and Muhammad Abdul- 
haleem, Arabic-Enghish Dictionary of Qur’anic Usage (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 
2008), p. 127. 

27 For instance, baram is used for the forbidden, whereas faram is 
used for a holy site, and the sacred mosque in Mecca is referred to as Mas- 
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asks Ibrahim why he put her in the box, implying that what he did 
was unknown to the people of his era, and Ibrahim explains that it 
was out of ghayrah for her so that no one would see her (a/-ghayratu 
‘alayha an yaraha abad). The tither wants to send the box to the king; 
however, [brahim swears that he will not part with the box until his 
soul parts with his body. Rather than slay Ibrahim, the tither sends 
Ibrahim and the box to the king. When the king tells Ibrahim to 
open the box, Ibrahim pleads with him, saying that his barwabh ts in 
the box. Eventually, the king forces Ibrahim to open the box. 
Ghayrah then becomes the full focus of the hadith, When the 
king sees Sarah, he reaches out to touch her. [brahim then steps in 
and turns his head away from her, as well as her head away from 
him. Then he prays against the king, saying, “O Allah, take his 
hand away from my /anwah and the daughter of my maternal aunt,” 
and the king’s hand freezes in mid-air. Then, the topic of Allah’s 
ghayrah is brought in. The king asks Ibrahim whether his god has 
done this, and Ibrahim says, “Yes, my Lord is ghuy#r, and detests 
the forbidden (/aram), and He is the one who has intervened be- 
tween you and the forbidden (faram) [act| that you intended.” 
These phrases elevate Ibrahim’s actions to the divine level. First, 
the concept of Ibrahim having ghayrah and protecting his hurmah is 
an obvious parallel to Allah being ghuyur and preventing the Aaram, 
and implies that ghayrah is about protecting sacred boundaries. The 
king promises to desist, so Ibrahim prays that the king’s hand be 
restored, saying, “O Lord, return his hand so that he may keep it 
away from my burmab.” ‘The king reaches out again, and this situa- 
tion is repeated, whereupon the king admits, “Indeed, your god is 
ghuyur, and you ate also ghuyur.” In the end, the king’s hand is re- 
stored, and he desists. The discussion of ghayrah concludes with the 
nattator saying, “And when the king saw the ghayrah that he saw, 
and the [miraculous] sign on his hand, he exalted Ibrahim and 
feared him and honoured him and was wary of him.” The king 
then lets Ibrahim go and gives him a number of gifts, including 
Hajar, whom he begs him to accept. Ibrahim graciously allows the 


jid al-Haraam. Harmah is still used in colloquial Iraqi Arabic today to mean 
“woman”, 
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king to give him Hajar, and then gifts Hajar to Sarah.*8 The narra- 
tion then continues on with other matters; at the end, Ibrahim pur- 
chases Hajar from Sarah and sires Isma‘il from her. 

Compared to the other versions of this story, this narration is 
heavily male-centred, in that Sarah does virtually nothing. Howev- 
er, the description of Sarah’s origin adds a layer of complexity, in 
that she is independently wealthy before marriage and, upon mar- 
riage, gifts her property to Ibrahim, at which time “his condition 
improved”. This scenario, although not unrealistic, contradicts the 
assumption that women are expected to be financially dependent 
on men, and, in particular, a wife on a husband. Of course, Sarah 
does give her wealth to Ibrahim, thereby putting her in her “prop- 
et” place. While the comparison is not implied in the text, Stowas- 
ser sees this as reminiscent of Khadijah, the first wife of the 
Prophet, in that she too had immense wealth and granted it to the 
Prophet; Stowasser adds that “contemporary inspirational women’s 
literature emphasises Sarah as Abraham’s first follower and first 
believer in his mission like Khadijah”.2? Having two male figures 
who ate central to Islamic identity be financially reliant on their 
brides does not bode well for the paradigm insisting that women 
are financially dependent. In contrast to Sarah, Hajar is treated with 
no ghayrah whatsoever (she is simply dropped off in the desert with 
her child), and so the subtext is that an upper-class woman should 
be treated with ghayrah and secluded, while a slave woman is out in 
the open; or, alternatively, that a woman who allows herself to be 
visible to public society is behaving in a lowbrow manner. In fact, 
this juxtaposition of exposed lower-class women versus secluded 
elite women predates the Islamic era in Iraq.*° 

In comparison, the Tafsir a/-Qummi version of the story is 
truncated, and lacks the emphasis on ghayrab or burmah; it only 


28 Namely, the king tells Ibrahim, “I have a request from you.” Ib- 
rahim asks what it is, and the king says, “I would like you to allow me to 
put into your service an Egyptian (g7bfyyah) lady whom I own — she is 
beautiful and intelligent -- so that she may be your servant.” 

2? Barbara Stowasser, Women in the Qut’an, Traditions, and Inter- 
pretation, 46. 

39 See, in particular, the discussion in Section 6.3.2. 
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mentions once that Ibrahim put Sarah in a box (sanduq) because of 
his ghayrah over her. The attribution of ghayrab to Allah is also ab- 
sent. In this version, Sarah stands up for herself against the king, 
and herself is given Hajar as a reward. Unlike in the Abu Hurayrah 
version, Sarah does not implore Allah’s aid through her chastity; 
rather, she simply implores Allah’s aid. In the Tasfr al Qummi ver- 
sion, she exhibits good judgment, wisdom, good ethics, and spiritu- 
ality; whereas, in the a/-Kajf version, little can be said about her be- 
cause she does not do anything.*! This version is also different 
from the Biblical accounts, in that, in those, Sarah does not act. It 
may not be coincidental that ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi was Irani- 
an, given the greater social participation of women in Iran com- 
pared to Arab cultures, and that his version is the version without 
the characteristically Arab value of ghayrah.*? 

Clearly, the civilizational concerns of the Genesis, Sunni, and 
Shr accounts differ. The main civilizational concern of the Gene- 
sis accounts is the taboo against encroaching upon another man’s 
wife, even unknowingly. The tyrant and his household are cursed 
not because the tyrant has taken a woman, but because the woman 
is married. However, the Sunni versions are concerned with spous- 
al obedience and marital fidelity, and not with the behaviour of the 
tyrant. The non-Abu Hurayrah version describes Sarah as an excep- 
tional woman who would never disobey her husband, whereas, in 
the Abu Hurayrah version, Ibrahim tells Sarah not to disobey him. 
In the Abu Hurayrah version, Sarah emphasizes her marital fidelity. 
That is to say, Sarah is seen as being responsible for being obedient 
and loyal. In contrast, the ShiT versions focus on Ibrahim’s role in 
protecting Sarah’s chastity, and spousal obedience is presumed. 
While the non-Abt Hurayrah Sunni version mentions that Ibrahim 
was otdered to adorn Sarah, in the Shi‘1 fadith, Ibrahim would ra- 
ther die than have anyone look at Sarah. The difference between 


31 al-Maijlisi, Bépar, vol. 12, pp. 153-160 no. 8 (citing Tafsir al-Qummi). 

32 SAlr ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi is an early Shi Qur’anic commenta- 
tor. He is said to have lived in the time of Imam Hasan al-‘Askari. He 
transmitted ahadith to al-Kulayni, as is apparent from the above narration. 
Me’ir Mikha’el Bar-Asher, Scrpture and Exegesis in Early Imami ShiGsm (Lei- 
den: Brill, 1999), pp. 33-34. 
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the Sunni and Shirt versions here is reminiscent of the difference 
between the Sunni and Shi‘ /adth on Eve, in that a Sunni hadith 
from Abu Hurayrah alludes to women betraying their husbands 
(“Were it not for Eve, no woman would have ever betrayed her 
husband”), whereas the Shit Aadith on Eve’s creation-not-from-a- 
tib does not even admit the possibility of uxorial infidelity.» Alt- 
hough employing the same story, the different views about Sarah 
between the Sunni and Shi‘l texts probably reflect different view- 
points about women in the eras they are attributed to, with the 
Shi‘l texts providing a greater emphasis on women’s seclusion and 
passivity. 

One detail which distinguishes the Shid accounts from the 
Sunni and Genesis accounts is the box (taba, sundig). However, the 
box appears in the Aggada.* This led Firestone to maintain that 
“Shi'ites have been associated with borrowing more freely from 
Jewish legends than Sunnis, which may explain the single occur- 
rence of this motif in this work.”%5 Apart from the fact that this 


33 See Section 2.2.1. 

34 That narrative reads: “Wherefore he spoke to her thus, “The Egyp- 
tians are very sensual, and I will put thee in a casket that no harm befall 
me on account of thee.’ At the Egyptian boundary, the tax collectors 
asked him about the contents of the casket, and Abraham told them he 
had barley in it. ‘No, they satd, ‘tt contains wheat.’ “Very well,’ replied 
Abraham, ‘I am prepared to pay the tax on wheat.’ The officers then haz- 
arded the guess, ‘It contains pepper!’ Abraham agreed to pay the tax on 
pepper, and when they charged him with concealing gold in the casket, he 
did not refuse to pay the tax on gold, and finally on precious stones. See- 
ing that he demurred to no charge, however high, the tax collectors, made 
thoroughly suspicious, insisted upon his unfastening the casket and letting 
them examine the contents. When it was forced open, the whole of Egypt 
was resplendent with the beauty of Sarah.” Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of 
the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Ametica 1909-38), 
1909; see also Katheryn Pfisterer Darr, Far More Prectous than Jewels: Perspec- 
tives on Biblical Women (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster/John Knox 
Press, 1991), pp. 95-97. 

35 Reuven Firestone, “Difficulties in Keeping a Beautiful Wife: The 
Legend of Abraham and Sarah in Jewish and Islamic Tradition”, iw Journal 
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assertion is highly contestable, however, there are substantial the- 
matic differences between the way the box is treated in the Shi 
hadith and the Aggada. In the Aggada, Abraham puts Sarah in the 
box to protect himself; in the Shii version, it is out of his ghayrah. 
Not unsurprisingly, the version from the Aggada does not expound 
upon the merits of ghayrah in the same way that the a/Kaft hadith 
does. A more plausible explanation for the inclusion of the box in 
the Shit narration is that it emerged in an era when women’s seclu- 
sion and absence from the public sphere had become norms, 
whereas, in the Prophetic era, these are not considered to have 
been norms. The shared mention of the box may also simply re- 
flect the harshness of the desert environment that led Semitic peo- 
ples to adopt similar solutions. Following on Glick’s view, these 
details were accepted because they matched the cultural expecta- 
tions of the audience.* 

A similar thing can be said about the inclusion of ghayrah in 
the Shi narrations but not in the Sunni or Judaic accounts. Ghay- 
rah is extolled in Shir narrations — especially in a/+Kaff — in a way 
that it is not in Sunni narrations, thereby leading to the religious 
sanctification of an Arab tribal value. For instance, a/-Kaff has a 
particularly lengthy chapter on ghayrab. There, it is reiterated that 
Allah is ghuyur and loves ghayrah, and the Prophet is quoted as say- 
ing: “Ibrahim was ghuyar, and I have mote ghayrah than him.” 
Since Ibrahim does not come across as particularly ghwyar towards 
Hajar, this reference to Ibrahim’s ghayrab might not make sense 
without an awareness of the Shi version of the “box” narration. 
Some narrations in a4/Kaff warn of the divine punishment that will 
befall a man with no ghayrah, and others allude to bizarre domestic 
circumstances implying that if a man is not watchful, his house 
could become a brothel. These narrations communicate an extreme 
— that a man who does not espouse ghayrah must necessarily be a 


of Jewish Studies, no. 42, p. 211. He cites as proof Uri Rubin, “Prophets and 
Progenitors in Early Shi’a Tradition’, in Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
I (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1971), pp. 51, 55, although it could be argued 
that Rubin fails to prove this hypothesis in that article. 

36 See Section 1.2.5. 

3? al-Kulayni, a/-Kajfi, vol. 5, p. 536, no. 4. 
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dayyath (a cuckold or pimp) — and do not admit to the possibility 
that women might be responsible for their own morality or fidelity, 
or that women themselves might prevent immoral behaviour from 
taking place in their households. (This tension between a man be- 
ing responsible for a woman’s chastity, and a woman being respon- 
sible for her own chastity, is explored more with respect to the 
verse that Mary “guarded her [own] chastity”.) Like in the narration 
on “imprisoning women” in the previous chapter, these narrations 
present it as the man’s duty to enforce chastity on his womenfolk. 

This is not the only Aadith to mention Ibrahim’s ghayrah; in an- 
other Aadith, Ibrahim locks Sarah in the house while he is away, and 
gets angry at the Angel of Death for entering it when he was 
away.*8 (My imagination recoils from the implications of “bose sus- 
picions.) Not only does Ibrahim demonstrate ghayrah, thereby indi- 
cating that it is part of the behaviour of the prophets to be emulat- 
ed by the (male) believers, but his prayer seeking Allah’s aid 
through his ghayrab conveys the view that ghayrah is of immense 
value before the divine; indeed, as he says later, Allah Himself has 
ghayrab. This can be seen in contrast to Sarah’s prayer in the Abu 
Hurayrah version, where she seeks Allah’s aid through her fidelity 
(which she herself controls). It also fits in with the main difference 
between the two Aadith — namely, Sarah is an actor in the Abu 
Hurayrah version, and seeks Allah’s aid on the basis of her actions; 
whereas, in the a/+-Kafi version, Sarah is passive, and Ibrahim seeks 
Allah’s aid on the basis of his divinely ordained responsibility to 
keep her away from men. 

While divine jealousy also appears in the Old Testament, here, 
Allah’s ghayrah is described as being over doing forbidden or inde- 
cent acts rather than polytheism — that is, encroaching on the juris- 
prudential “armah” of Allah rather than the Jarmah of His oneness. 
Allah guards his Aurmab just as a man would guard his Aurmah 
(womenfolk). Essentially, ascribing ghayrah to Allah masculinizes 


38 al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 8, p. 392, no. 589; also al-Saduq, ‘Ida/ al- 
Shara’zS vol. 1, p. 35; al-Kulyani, a/-Kaff, vol. 8, p. 392, no. 590 tells the 
same story only without the emphasis on ghayrah or locking Sarah inside, 
emphasizing that locking Sarah inside in the previous narration was due to 
ghayrah and not just a security precaution. 
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Allah; and masculinizing the deity is, technically, not allowed in 
Shit theology. Of course, it is not as if Shi‘ts were the only ones to 
project their cultural norms onto the deity by ascribing jealousy to 
Him. The Biblical scholar David Clines argues that the Biblical por- 
trayal of the deity ascribes to the deity a concept of honour which 
is exclusively for males; as he puts it, women can be a site of shame 
but not honour. However, while this sense of honour involves a 
sense of machismo, it does not focus on women’s seclusion as a 
marker of male honour.*® The idea of divine honour or jealousy 
also arises in the letter of Jerome to Eustochium (4% century), di- 
rected at girls in a nunnery: “Jesus is jealous: He does not wish oth- 
ers to see your face. You may excuse yourself and say ‘I have 
drawn my veil [...].”’ While this shared view probably reflects 
shared regional values rather than actual borrowing, it is strikingly 
similar to account of “Sarah and the box” in that it involves both 
jealousy and the invisibility of the female, and again is a reminder 
of how some outlooks that are today associated with Islam are 
found elsewhere in the Abrahamic tradition.” Today, in certain 
Shi‘t cultures, ghayrah continues to be extolled on a devotional level, 
particularly in retellings of the Karbala’ narrative; for instance, al- 
‘Abbas ibn ‘AI is often addressed by the epithet “Abu al-Ghayrah” 
(lit. “the father of ghayrah’”’). While, in my view, encouraging men to 
be manly men by looking after their womenfolk is a good thing, 
there is a fine line between “protection” and “control”, and, fre- 
quently, the distinction is blurred.“! 


3° David J. A. Clines, “The Most High Male: Divine Masculinity in 
the Bible”, in Paper in the Feminist Interpretations section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature International Meeting, Buenos Aires, 22 July 2015. 

40 J. Ferrante (ed. and trans.), “A Letter from Jerome”, in Epsstolae: 
Medieval Women’s Latin Letters [online collection]. 

41 “Ghayrat al-mar’ah kufr wa ghayrat al-rajul iman.” al-Sharif al- 
Radi (ed.), Naty al-Balaghah, saying 124. Men’s ghayrah is discussed in al- 
Kulayni, ¢/Kafi, vol. 5, pp. 535-7 and women’s ghayrah in al-Kulayni, a/ 
Kafi, vol. 5, pp. 504-6, Additionally, “the father of ghayrah” is a popular 
attribute given to al-‘Abbas ibn ‘AIi, and research has shown how por- 
trayals of him in the Karbala’ narrative reinforces the religious sanctifica- 
tion of cultural values such as ghayrab. For instance, Yitzhak Nakash found 
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But what about women — do we have ghayrah? According to a 
snippet in Naby a/-Balaghah and most of the hadith about ghayrah in 
al-Kafi, ghayrah (often translated as “jealousy”) is a despicable trait 
for women, tantamount to disbelief (A477), on the grounds that Al- 
lah has permitted men to marry more than one wife; this sets up 
the expectation that a woman should tolerate her husband’s atten- 
tion being elsewhere but not vice versa. In case anyone is wonder- 
ing, yes, I have heard men with roving eyes tell this to their wives. 
So, it is a live text, not just a text gathering dust in a museum. Per- 
haps, this could be counterbalanced with a different Aadith in al 
Kafi, which says that a woman has ghayrah towatds her husband 
because she loves him.” 


that, in Iraq, “The Arab tribal value system of Shiite society was encapsu- 
lated by Shiite religion, not permeated by it...The poetry used in the reci- 
tations reflected the moral values and ethnic attributes of the various Shi- 
ite communities...The attributes of ideal manhood of the Arabs (waru- 
wwa)...played a dominant role in shaping their moral values and world 
view. The strong Arab tribal character of Shiite society in Iraq was evident 
in two major genres in Iraqi colloquial poetry.” Yitzhak Nakash, “The 
Muharram Rituals and the Cult of the Saints among Iraqi Shiites”, in The 
Other Shiites: From the Mediterranean to Central Asia, ed. A. Monsuitti, S. 
Naef, F. Sabahi (Bern: Peter Lang, 2007), pp. 115 & 117. 

42 The narration about ghayrah being due to love is al-Kulayni, a/Kaji, 
vol. 5, p. 506, no. 6. 
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Summary of narrations 


Topic Sarah and the box — a/Kaff version — and Ibrahim’s 
ghayrah 
Sources al-Kaft 8:370—373, no. 560 (Sarah and the box) 
al-Kaft 5:536, no. 4 (brahim’s ghayrab) 
al-Kaft 8:392, no. 589 (brahim’s ghayrah) 
Tal al-Shara?i© 1:35 
Genesis 
e The Aggada 
e Cultural values promoting women’s seclusion 
Supports: 

























Reflects 























Separate-but- 

equal ideology e Women are extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents. 

e Women do not belong in the public sphere; 
women’s seclusion is ideal. 

e Chastity is of paramount importance. 

Opposes: 

e Women are financially dependent on men 

Additional Ghayrah is a divine value and is scripturally 


messages sanctioned 


Women’s seclusion 





Lack of female agency 
Men are responsible for enforcing female chas- 


Sarah and the box — Tafsir al-Oummi vetsion 
© Bihar 12:44 48, no. 38 (citing Taftir al 


Reflects ® Genesis 
e The Aggada 
e cultural values women’s seclusion 


Separate-but- Supports: 
equal ideology e Women do not belong in the public sphere; 


women’s seclusion is ideal. 


e Chastity is of paramount importance. 

Opposes: 

e Women are extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents. 
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Additional e Women’s seclusion 
messages e 


Sarah acts on her own behalf and is portrayed 
as intelligent, moral, and capable. 





Seclusion and Isma‘“il’s wife 


In the story of Sarah and the box, Ibrahim enforces Sarah’s seclu- 
sion. However, in an account of Isma‘il’s wife, Isma‘tl’s wife her- 
self is a pioneer of women’s seclusion, although Ibrahim approves 
of her act. This narration also discusses the covering of the Ka‘bah, 
and so the concept of covering and the hidden are elevated to sa- 
cted virtues. The portrayal of Isma‘Ql in this narration diverges 
from the high standards expected of prophets in the Shit tradition, 
and this suggests that it represents concerns outside of Shi‘ism. 
Indeed, the narration might seem to have no apparent purpose at 
all were it not for the overarching concern of connecting the Arab 
tribes to Ismail as well as establishing the importance of the 
Ka‘bah in pre-Islamic history. 

The narration itself begins with Ibrahim and Isma‘ll perform- 
ing the hajj, and then Isma‘il and Hajar are left alone.#? After that, it 
jumps to when Isma‘l has grown up. One day, a beautiful lady 
comes to Mecca with some tribespeople. (There is no lack of beau- 
tiful women in these tales!) Entranced by her beauty, Isma‘il prays 
to Allah to marry her. There ts a slight problem, in that the lady is 
already married; however, Isma‘il’s prayer is accepted, and the la- 
dy’s husband dies. She settles in Mecca out of grief, and Allah eases 
the memory of her loss for her, and then Ismail marries her. This 
all results in some serious theological hand-wringing. Infallible 
prophets are not supposed to covet other men’s wives, let alone 
pray that they drop dead. But, even more shockingly, what about 
ghayrab? It seemed like such an important value for Ibrahim, and 
yet, here, while Ismail exhibits ghayrab over his own wife, he con- 
veniently forgets to uphold that standard for other men. 

In any case, they marry. One day, Isma‘il goes off to Ta’if 
(near Mecca) in search of food, and a dishevelled old man comes to 


visit her; he does not identify himself. After asking her how they 


4? al-Kulaynt, a-Kajz, vol. 4, p. 202, no. 3. 
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ate doing, he gives her a letter for her husband. Then, I[sma‘d 
comes back, and she gives him the letter, at which time Isma‘ tells 
her that the man was actually Ibrahim, her father-in-law. 

Isma‘il’s concern, however, is whether Ibrahim saw how beau- 
tiful she was. He asks, “Did he not look at your beauty?” While 
jealousy may be human, it is not clear why he comes across as so 
insecure, given that, under Islamic law, a father-in-law is permitted 
to see his daughter-in-law without hijab; that is, this padith does not 
serve didactic purposes. Inerrant prophets certainly aren’t supposed 
to have a father-son rivalry and be jealous and suspicious of each 
other. She replies that no, Ibrahim did not see her, but she had 
feared that he would. Since she is (according to the narrator) “intel- 
ligent”, she brought two cloths (srs) to hang as partitions, and she 
and Ibrahim hung them together so they could speak without see- 
ing each other, “and they were pleased with that.” As with the 
hadith about the box, a s#r is presented as an innovation — a step 
forward. 

The concept of covering is then elevated to a spiritual level 
when Isma‘il’s wife and her tribeswomen begin weaving cloths to 
cover the Ka‘bah, and there is an explanation of how the Ka‘bah 
was clothed. (We will return to this theme when discussing the Vir- 
gin Mary) This image may be taken from Exodus 35:25—26, where 
women arte called upon to weave cloth for the tabernacle. It may 
also have been taken from the same source as used in the Profo- 
vangelum of James, an apoctyphal gospel thought to date to the 24 
century AD, since the Protovangelum describes gitls who wove cur- 
tains for the temple in Jerusalem.* As in the previous /adith, where 
Ibrahim’s ghayrah is connected to Allah’s ghayrah, here, the concept 
of the str is also extended to the divine. The value of covering 1s 
thus given a strong spiritual component, as it was in one of the 
hadith discussed in Chapter 3, which employed the spiritualization 
of modesty as a distinctively Shi value, and went beyond the 
mundane view of covering for the sake of chastity. 


“4 Megan Nutzman, “Mary in the Protevangehum of James. A Jewish 
Woman in the Temple?”, in Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, vol. 53 
(2013), pp. 551-578. 
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Just as with Sarah, the possibility of Isma‘Il’s wife veiling her- 
self (that is, wearing the hijab) does not occur. Instead, this text 
focuses on a woman’s actual seclusion. However, what is different 
here is that partition is a mutual act carried out by Isma‘il’s wife 
and Ibrahim — that is, the seclusion is neither conceived of nor im- 
posed by the man, although Isma‘il supports it. Not only does this 
create a different situation than the ones where men are expected 
to “enforce” female chastity, but it also places Ibrahim and 
Isma‘tl’s wife on par with each other. While Isma‘il is presented as 
having ghayrah, and thus it is a prophetic value, his ghayrab is not 
divinely sanctioned; additionally, he exhibits a disturbing lack of 
ghayrah in wanting to marry a married woman. Thus, this narration 
does not promote ghayrah as an essential value of Shi‘ism the same 
way as the previous ones do. 

Lastly, through their connection to the Ka‘bah, the fadith di- 
rectly links women with sacred history, and, in fact, the portrayal of 
women making contributions to religion through domestic ave- 
nues, such as weaving or cooking, is consistent with Phyllis Bird’s 
view of what women’s religious contributions might have been in 
Biblical days.*8 According to this view, women are industrious; this 
is in contrast to the separate-but-equal ideology, where women are 
dependents rather than producers. 


Summary of narration 


Topic Isma‘il’s wife and weaving the cloth of the Ka‘bah 
Source e 3 af-Kaft 4:202, no. 3 
Reflects e Exodus 


e Christian apocrypha 























45 Phyllis Bird, “The Place of Women in the Israelite Cultus”. See 
discussion in Section 1.2.1. 
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Separate-but-equal Supports: 
ideology e Women’s seclusion is ideal. 
Opposes: 
Women should not be present in the public 
sphere. 
Female beauty is de-emphasized 


Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level. 
Men are the producers. 

Additional messages Identity of the Arabs as descendants of 
Isma‘il 





Other Does not concord with Shi‘ belief in the in- 
errancy of the prophets 





CIRCUMCISION AND MENSTRUATION 


Male circumcision and aposthia 


And then, there is the delicate topic of circumcision — in particular, 
the uniquely Shit take on it. While circumcision is not mentioned 
in the Qur’an,* circumcising boys is traditionally mandated by both 
Sunnis and Shi‘is. Sunni /adi#h present it as the “tradition of Ib- 
tahim” since Ibrahim was the first person to circumcise himself, 
and that he did it at the order of God. #’ Hence, in that worldview, 


46 According to Gabriel Reynolds, some Sunni scholars hold that &a- 
hmat in verse 2:124 “and when his Lord tried [brahim with certain words 
(kalimat), and he fulfilled them” includes the command to circumcise him- 
self. Circumcision is also thought to have a metaphorical meaning in “our 
hearts are uncircumcised (gha/)” in Qur’an 4:155. See Gabriel Said Reyn- 
olds, The Qur'an and its Bibhical Subtext (Abington, Oxon, Canada and New 
York: Routledge, 2010), pp. 147-155. In contrast, the modern Shi‘I exe- 
gete ‘Allamah Tabataba’I focuses on the concept of imamate in verse 
2:124, and the literal meaning of “covered” for gha/f ‘Allamah Tabataba’1, 
Tafsir al-Mizan, 2:214 and 4:155. 

47 M, J. Kister, “...And He Was Born Circumcised...: Some Notes 
on Circumcision in Hadith’, in Ones, vol. 34 (1994), pp. 10-30. A narra- 
tion related by Abu Hurayrah in Bukhari indicates that Ibrahim circum- 
cised himself with an axe: “Ibrahim, may Allah bless him and grant him 
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circumcising a boy gives him a spiritual (if not ancestral) link to 
Ibrahim, who — in the Muslim view — is the forebear of the Proph- 
et.8 


peace, was circumcised when he was eighty years old. He was circumcised 
with an axe (gadum)” and that circumcision is part of the frab (natural, 
normal state) of a human being: “Five practices are characteristics of the 
fitrak. citcumcision, shaving the pubic region, clipping the nails and cutting 
the moustaches short.” (Sahib a-Bukhan, vol. 8, p. 74, no. 313; vol. 7, p. 
72, no. 777 & 779.) Kister notes that other Sunni texts give different ages 
for when Ibrahim circumcised himself, and also suggest motivations other 
than fulfilling a covenant — for instance, one text suggests that Ibrahim 
had himself and his soldiers circumcised so he could identify their bodies 
on the battlefield. 

48 In his work on the history of circumcision, Gollaher maintains 
that that circumcision in the Arabian Peninsula traces back to 4000 BC, 
was mythologically associated with Ibrahim, and probably “symbolized 
the individual’s detachment from the mass of humanity and his perma- 
nent inclusion in a distinct tribal community”. David Gollaher, Cercami- 
sion: A History of the World’s Most Controversial Surgery (New York: Basic 
Books, 2000), p. 57. Both Sunni and Shit Aadith works also provide evi- 
dence that both male and female circumcision was practiced in the eras of 
the formulation of these apadith, Bukhari is replete with references to the 
practice of both male and female circumcision in the Arabian Peninsula in 
the pre-Islamic era, albeit there is reference to the practice of circumcising 
boys at puberty instead of in infancy (Bukhari vol. 8, p. 74, no. 313). Ba- 
khari also contains a curious dialogue between Heraclius and a messenger 
from the Ghassanids on the topic of circumcision practices; among other 
things, it transpires that “Arabs circumcise themselves too”, and a natra- 
tion indicating that uncircumcised male converts must be citcumcised 
regardless of their age suggests that the practise was not universal. (Lhe 
conversation with Heraclius is in Byksari vol. 1, p. 1, no. 6. A narration 
says that people will be gathered on the Day of Judgment “barefoot, na- 
ked, and uncircumcised” (vol. 4, p. 55, no. 568); a lady named Umm 
Anmar is taunted on the basis of her profession — namely, being a circum- 
ciser of females (vol. 5, p. 59, no. 399). 

While male circumcision figures prominently in the Jewish, Sunni, 
and Shit consciousness, there are significant differences in how circumci- 
sion is perceived. In the Jewish context, circumcision is heavily associated 
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But what about Shr‘is? While I am not sure if the average Shi 
has any idea that Shi‘Is texts give a different view, a hadith in al-Kaft 
(and reinforced elsewhere) argues that Ibrahim did wor circumcise 
himself; instead, his foreskin fell off miraculously seven days after 
his birth. As with the fadith refuting the idea that Eve was created 
from a rib, these Aadith are also framed as rejections of the Sunni 
view that Ibrahim circumcised himself,” thereby establishing a dis- 
tinctly Shi view. These /adith are also of interest here because they 
involve Sarah. In this fadith, a speaker says to Imam al-Sadiq that 
some people are saying that Ibrahim circumcised himself with an 


with identity, and is a symbol of Abraham’s covenant with God, wherein 
God promises to multiply Abraham’s descendants, and to give him the 
promised land — so “shall my covenant be in your flesh an everlasting 
covenant” (Genesis 17:13). The locus of circumcision on the genital organ 
can also be taken as symbolic of the fact that this is the part of the body 
involved in actualizing God’s promise of Abraham siting a great nation, 
whereas, in the Islamic context, the multiplying of the Israelites does not 
figure into the understanding of circumcision. Instead, the Qur’anic men- 
tion of covenant refers to the building of the Sacred House and hence the 
hajj: “When we made the House a place of resort unto men, and a sanctu- 
aty, and said: “Take the station of Abraham [Maqam Ibrahim] for a place 
of prayer’; and convenanted (‘ahidna) with Abraham and Ishmael saying: 
‘Do ye two purify my House for those who made the circuit, for those 
who pay devotions there, for those who bow down, aid for those who 
adore!” (Qur’an 2:125) 

However, in the Islamic tradition, Arabs are perceived to be de- 
scendants of Isma‘il, and so, by extension, there is an assumption that the 
practise of circumcision should also apply to them. Traditionally, both 
Sunni and Shid scholars have held that circumcision is mandatory for 
men, although, today, there is a minority movement (as among Jews) in 
opposition to male circumcision on the grounds that it is not in the 
Qur’an and contradicts the belief that God created people in a “perfect 
form”. However, as Gollaher notes, “Within the world of Islam, the con- 
sensus is overwhelming that an uncut man is a second-class citizen.” Da- 
vid Gollaher, Circumcision, p. 46. 

9 al-Kulayni, a-Kafi, vol. 6, p. 35, no. 4; al-Majlisi, BrAar, vol. 12, p. 
101, no. 2 (citing al-Sadigq, ‘I/a/ al-Shara’i%); al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 101, p. 
113, no. 26 (citing Wal al-Shara°s5. 
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axe. The Imam replies, “Glory be to Allah! It is not as they say. 
They have lied about Ibrahim.” (This wording is, incidentally, simi- 
lar to the wording attributed to him in the narration rejecting the 
idea that Eve was created from Adam’s rib; see the previous chap- 
ter). Then he explains that, seven days after their birth, the proph- 
ets’ foreskins and umbilical cords fall off naturally — or, at least, 
that they did until Ishaq was born: 


[W]hen Ibrahim, peace be upon him, sired a child from Hajar, 
Sarah mocked Hajar in the way that bondmaids are mocked,*® 
and Hajar cried, and that weighed heavily on her. And when 
Isma‘l saw her crying, he cried at her crying, and Ibrahim, 
peace be upon him, came and said, “What has made you cry, 
Isma‘TlP” 


He said, “Sarah called my mother this-and-that, and she cried, 
and I cried at her crying.” 


So Ibrahim stood in his prayer area and spoke in it to his Lord 
and asked him to remove that [difficulty] from Hajar, so Allah 
removed it from her. And when Sarah gave birth to Ishaq — 
and it was the seventh day — Ishaq’s umbilical cord fell off, but 
his foreskin did not. So Sarah was nervous about that, and 
when Ibrahim came to her, she said, “O Ibrahim, what is this 
happening that has happened in the family of Ibrahim and the 
children of the prophets? This is your son Ishaq; his umbilical 
cord has fallen from him but not his foreskin.” 


So Ibrahim stood in his prayer area and communed with his 
Lord and said, “O Lord, what is this that has happened in the 
family of Ibrahim and the children of the prophets? This is my 


> “Allamah ai-Majlisi suggests that this could mean that Sarah made 
fun of Hajar for being uncircumcised, since, according to him, slave-girls 
wete not citcumcised. ‘Allamah al-Majlisi, Mirat a/-‘Ugal, vol. 21, p. 65. 
Adele and Amir Ferdows observe that the inclusion of a narration on 
female circumcision in al-Majlisi’s Hifat a+Muttagin suggests that this 
practice was done in Iran at that time. Adele and Amir Ferdows, “Women 
in Shi‘i Fgh: Images through the Hadith.” 
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son Ishaq — his umbilical cord has fallen from him but not his 
foreskin?” 


So Allah the Exalted revealed to him, “Ibrahim, this is because 
of how Sarah abused Hajar. So I swore that I would not make 
any of them [foreskins| fall from any of the children of the 
prophets because of Sarah’s abuse of Hajar.” So Ishaq was cit- 
cumcised with iron, and he was made to taste the heat of iron. 


He [al-Sadiq] said, “So Ibrahim circumcised him with iron, and 
this became the sunnah of circumcision in the children of 
Ishaq after that.” 


Sarah’s portrayal here is not dissimilar to the portrayal of Eve in 
non-canonical Sunni narrations in that her acts have creational con- 
sequences pertaining to reproductive physiology — except, here, the 
locus is the male rather than the female. This /adith also implies 
that the reproductive system is impure or imperfect in its natural 
state, and requires circumcision to become pure or perfected. A 
thematic connection between circumcision and menstruation has 
been observed, particularly in the case of Judaic as well as Islamic 
law, where menstruation is treated as a form of ritual impurity.*! 
Both menstruation and uncircumcision result in restrictions in ritu- 
al law, and Shil narrations on male circumcision emphasize the 
aspect of purity — for instance, a narration in a/+Kaff says that the 
earth recoils at the urine of an uncircumcised man. 

This narration also uses reproductive physiology to deliver 
strong messages about identity as well as Arabo-Islamic superiority 


31 Shaye Cohen, Wy Aren't Jewish Women Circumased? (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2005). Also see David Gollaher, Crrcumeaision. 

% al-Kulayni, a+Kafi, vol. 6, pp. 34-37. On the other hand, Gollaher 
cites an eighteenth century European author as saying that (presumably, 
only some) Persian women ate their sons’ foreskins believing it would 
bring them fertility. While this may just be a fanciful Orientalist claim 
aimed at exoticizing the ‘East’, the idea itself reinforces the difference 
between a male-legalistic religion and female-folk religion. Note that eat- 
ing parts of the human body is proscribed in Shi7 ritual law. David Golla- 
her, Cirumasion, p. 66. 
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ovet Judaism. Perhaps this is due to an intuitive connection be- 
tween the reproductive organ and the transmission of tribal identi- 
ty. In any case, it conveys the tacit assumption that tribalism and 
patrilineality are essential aspects of the Islamic worldview; particu- 
larly with respect to patrilineality since, in these narrations, the su- 
periority of Hajar over Sarah is emphasized by the bodily superiori- 
ty of Isma‘l over Ishag. While acknowiedging the Jewish custom 
of circumcision as well as the virtue of circumcision, the narrations 
turn that around to argue that Isma‘i and his descendants are supe- 
rior to Ishaq and his descendants since, here, Ishaq’s circumcision 
is a form of divine punishment. This /adith also situates the Proph- 
et — who is believed to be in the line of Isma‘il — in the perfected 
lineage, and offers a simple explanation for why the Prophet would 
be born perfected, rather than being born with an imperfection 
requiring circumcision; it also resolves the question of whether the 
prophets before Ibrahim were uncircumcised, something which 
apparently was troubling to some Jewish exegetes. 

Because the fadith is so strongly pro-Arab-Islamic, one might 
not think that it would be rooted in the Judaic tradition. However, 
the concept of being “born circumcised” is found in Jewish texts; 
for instance, it is said that Adam, Seth, Noah, Shem, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, and Job were born circumcised.* In fact, the narration may 
simply be a reversal of a Jewish tradition that Ya‘qub was born cir- 
cumcised, to indicate that this merit was destined for the children 
of Isma‘ll not Ishaq.** Being born circumcised (aposthia) was a sign 
that a child would be destined for some sort of greatness. The 
idea of being born circumcised is also thought to have roots in pre- 
Islamic Arab culture, in which there was a belief that some boys 
would be born circumcised because of the light of the moon.*¢ 
While Sunni texts do not say that Ibrahim was “born circumcised”, 


33 Issac Kalimi, Early Jewish Focegesis and Theological Controversy (The 
Netherlands: Koninklijke Van Gorcum, 2002), pp. 61-72. 

34 “Jacob”, in The Jewzsh Encyclopedia. There is also an account that Ja- 
cob’s son was born cirucumcised. Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews. 

Issac Kalimi, Early Jewish Excegesis and Theological Controversy, pp. 61— 
72, 

56M. J. Kister, “...And he was born circumcised”. 
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there are non-canonical Sunni Aadith saying that some other pre- 
Islamic prophets were born circumcised, and there historically has 
been debate among Sunni scholars over whether the Prophet re- 
quired circumcision or not. With that in mind, the possibility arises 
that this was an ancient Semitic notion, and not something unique 
to ShiT thought, even though this narration is phrased as a refuta- 
tion of a Sunni idea, and serves the purpose of delineating Shi 
belief and identity. 

Lastly, this Aadith still presents Ibrahim as the interlocutor be- 
fore Allah for Sarah, so it supports the “demi-god” hierarchy. Of 
course, one could argue that, as a prophet, Ibrahim would be ex- 
pected to receive instructions from Allah; however, Ibrahim here is 
portrayed as intervening with Allah to fix Sarah’s mistakes. In this 
way, it differs from the Qur’an, in which Sarah is spoken to directly 
by the angels. 


Summary of narrations 


Topic Ishaq and his descendants must be circumcised 
because Sarah mistreated Hajar. 


sai 


¢ = Brhar 12:101, no. 2 (citing ‘Wel ab Sharar 
Reflects 































© = ‘Tlal al-Shara’e® 2:505 






Judaic tradition 
Pre-Islamic Arab belief 
Separate-but-equal Supports: 
ideology e =Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level. 
The line of Isma‘il is bodily superior to that 
of Ishaq. 














Additional messages 


e = Sarah’s ill-mannered behaviour permanent 
changed her descendants. 


e Reinforces tribalism and patrilineali 





Female circumcision 


Just as Sarah is connected to the origin of male circumcision 
through Ishaq, she is also connected to the origin of female cir- 
cumcision through Hajar. In addition to serving as a foundational 
myth, this story legitimizes female circumcision by tying it to the 
Abrahamic tradition while, at the same time, explaining why Jews 
focus on male circumcision instead. As with men, it allows a way 
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for women to be marked as members of the tribe of Isma‘d and 
“purified” (female circumcision is still referred to as “purification” 
in some regions); this is similar to how female circumcision is used 
as an identity marker in some cultures today. *’ These narrations, as 
well as others on female circumcision, reinforce the view that fe- 
male circumcision was a common pre-Islamic practice in the Ara- 
bian Peninsula as well as Iraq; here, as Stowasser observes, these 
narrations give religious legitimacy to a cultural practice.5* Howev- 
et, these narrations also betray a conflict between Shi‘a, in that, in 
other narrations, the Imams reject female circumcision while the 
people speaking to the Imams presume that it is a norm. 

Mostly, the account of Hajar’s circumcision is found in non- 
canonical Sunni texts. The basic story is that, after Hajar conceived 
Isma‘il, Sarah became jealous of her and vowed to cut off three of 
Hajar’s limbs. Therefore, Ibrahim had her pierce Hajar’s ears and 
circumcise Hajar, at which time this became a sunnah that was 
passed on to Hajar’s female descendants (the children of Isma‘i), 
just as, after Ibrahim, it became the sw#nah for his male descendants 
to be circumcised.*® Hajar fled from Sarah into the wilderness, let- 
ting her dress drag on the ground, whereupon an angel spoke to 
her, and she returned. 

The Sunni account is alluded to in this brief section of a 
lengthy padith in Bihar (taken from ‘Uyan Akhbar al-Rida).© In this 


57 While female circumcision is viewed in a negative light in much of 
the world today, Shaye Cohen brings up the question of whether being 
uncitcumcised denies Jewish women the ability to participate in the cove- 
nant alongside men and renders them second-class citizens. He traces 
polemics surrounding this question to some early Christian anti-Jewish 
literature, which maintained that Jewish women were not truly Jews be- 
cause they were not circumcised. Shaye Cohen, Wy Aren’t Jewish Women 
Circunnised? 

58 Barbara Stowasser, Women in the Qur'an, Traditions, and Interpretation, 
p. 147, note 55. 

59 Barbara Stowassetr, Women in the Our’an, Traditions, and Interpretation, 
p. 47; M. J. Kister, “...And he was born circumcised”. 

60 Muhammad ibn ‘Alt Qummi (al-Shaykh al-Sadug), “Uyan Akhbar 
al-Rida, vol. 1, p. 245. 
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natration, which came up briefly regarding Eve, a questioner — 
most likely Jewish — is asking Imam al-Rida many questions: 


He [the questioner] asked, “Who was the first man who was 
commanded to be circumcised?” 


He [the Imam] said, “Ibrahim.” 


He [the questioner] asked, “Who was the first woman to have 
been circumcised?” 


He [the Imam] said, “Hajar, the mother of Isma‘il. Sarah cir- 
cumcised her to remove her from her servitude.” 


And he [the questioner] asked about the first woman to have 
dragged her dress on the ground. 


He [the Imam] said, “Hajar, when she was fleeing Sarah.”* 


As in the Sunni sources, another narration says that this then be- 
came a custom (s#nnah) — presumably, of the Arabs.®? The narration 
is sympathetic about this, in that it quotes Sarah as saying, “O Al- 
lah, do not take me to account for what I have done to Hajar.’’® 
This is just an excerpt from a longer narration which contains 
heavily anthropomorphic and incredible material. Additionally, it 
conflicts with the Shi view that Ibrahim did soft circumcise him- 
self. Most pertinently, the narration conflicts with other Shit narra- 
tions which specify that circumcision is sunnah for males but not 
for females** — in other words, that while it may be a sunnah of the 
Arabs, it should not be a sunnah for the Shi‘a. This reflects an iden- 
tity tension between cultural practice versus confessional identity, 


61 This is also mentioned in what is thought to be the earliest extant 
Sunni written version of this story, in which Hajar wipes out her tracks on 
the ground with her girdle so that Sarah cannot follow her as well as the 
same notion about the dress. Poorthius examines this motif in more detail 
in the Jewish sources, and the meaning behind the various things Hajar is 
telated to have been dragging as being representative of her position as a 
bondsmaid. “Hajar’s Wanderings”, Marcel Poorthius. 

62 al-Sadigq, ‘Wal al-Shara’r, vol. 2, p. 505. 

63 Tbid. 

64 Such as in al-Kulayni, a/-Kaji, vol. 6, pp. 37-38. 
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and an unwillingness among some to give up the former to meet 
the demands of the latter.° While, on the surface, this might sug- 
gest a conflict between Arabs and non-Arabs, as in the case of nar- 
tations on Eve, these narrations are situated in the context of Arab 
society and Arab identity, and reflect intra-Arab discussions. 

This narration does bring up the question of why it is assumed 
that Hajar must be circumcised in order to no longer be a slave, 
especially if she is the first female to be circumcised. Clearly, such a 
condition is not part of Islamic law. One can conclude that, despite 
the fact that female circumcision is discouraged in Shi‘T texts, it 
must have been considered preferable for women of status, such as 
Sarah, and hence part of the patriarchal bargain; and the absence of 
being circumcised was seen as a marker of low status or slavery. 
That is to say, just as with men, being uncircumcised was perceived 
as a form of impurity or imperfection. The inclusion of this detail 
in this account may reflect the greater prevalence of slaves of for- 
eign origin — who may not have been circumcised — after the Islam- 
ic conquests. 

Mercifully, the question of a man ordering his wife to circum- 
cise herself does not appear in these texts. These /adi#h really tell of 
a negotiation between women, with Hajar paying a price to Sarah in 


65 ‘The narration is also somewhat curious since Hajar is said in fadith 
to have been Egyptian, and female circumcision is thought to have origi- 
nated in Egypt. It has been speculated that the Sunni Aadith connects 
Hajar to circumcision primarily because of the relationship between fe- 
male circumcision and Egypt; however, in both the Sunni Aadith and in 
this case, she is being circumcised once she is outside Egypt and will no 
longer return. Texts in the early Christian era confirm an awareness 
among Greco-Romans of this practice in Egypt, and there is no particular 
reason to think that others in the Near East were not aware of it too. 

Stowasser says, “Here it may also be significant that female circum- 
cision is said to have begun with the Egyptian woman Hagar, since this 
custom is mainly prevalent in the Nile regions.” Barbara Stowasser, Wom- 
en in the Ouran, Traditions, and Interpretation, p. 147, note 55. 

66 This is reminiscent of the pre-Islamic custom in Iraq of veiling 
noblewomen but requiring slave women to go bare-headed (see further 
discussion in Chapter 6). 
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exchange for a higher social status. That is, Sarah and Hajar are 
negotiating the patriarchal bargain. Today, female circumcision is 
rare among T'welver Shi‘a. While Shr‘1 figh does not prescribe it, it 
is difficult to rule that it is forbidden because fadith texts do not 
unambiguously proscribe it. In cases like this, oftentimes, there is a 
search for “loopholes”. For instance, while not prohibiting it, Aya- 
tollah Sistani released a fatwa emphasising that it is not recom- 
mended in shari‘ah, and adding that it is a crime against girls and 
there is no reason to do it; this is probably because it is still done 
among Iraqi Kurds.*? However, in a (hopefully theoretical) fatwa, a 
prominent contemporary Shi‘ scholar was asked what a woman’s 
religious obligation is if her husband orders her to be circumcised. 
He replied that, insofar as it does not harm her, she must obey. Of 
course, how circumcising a grown woman could be construed as 
“not harmful” is left to the imagination. Most likely, the clause of 
“no harm” is a loophole; that is, it allows him to imply that it ought 
not to be done, although there is no textual evidence to prohibit it. 

But what does the need for a “loophole” say? First, it shows 
how the traditional, procedural model of deriving fatwas can break 
down and produce seemingly unethical rulings. Second, it reflects a 
disturbing perception of a man’s right over his wife, since the im- 
plication of “obligatory” (wajib) is that if she does not do it, she will 
go to Hell. And what about the reverse case? If a woman asks her 
uncircumcised husband to chop away at his bits, must he comply? 
Surely, there would be a better case for that, since male circumci- 
sion actually zs recommended. However, I am not aware of any 
corresponding fatwa. Like some of these Aadith, this fatwd reinforces 
the “demi-god” model, whereby the husband stands in for the di- 
vine (“circumcise thyself, or betake thee to infernal torment?”). It 
also brings up serious questions about notions of spousal obedi- 
ence. 


6? Ayatollah Sistani’s fatyd is available (in Persian) at his official site 
at <http://www.sistani.org/persian/qa/0896/>. 

68 "The fatwa is from Sayyid Khamene’! and ts listed (in Persian) on a 
website considered to be a reliable source of his religious rulings 
(<http://www.tebyan.net/newindex.aspxepid=78685&consultationid=13 
9888>). 
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Summary of narration 








Topic Sarah circumcised Hajar to free her from slavery, 
and female circumcision became a Sunnah. 


© Uyin Akhbar al-Rida 1:245 


Reflects Pre-Islamic notions of female circumcision 
Sunni narrations 
Others parts of this narration can be classi- 
fied as zsra°ihyat 


Separate-but-equal 

ideology 

Additional messages Legitimizes pre-Islamic practice 
Demarcating Arab-Abrahamic identity but 
not Shi identity 
Female circumcision and nobility 
The patriarchal bargain 








“And she menstruated...” 


Moving on from cutting to dripping, menstruation also features 
with respect to Sarah; somewhere deep in the human psyche, men- 
struation and circumcision seem to act as a pair. The discussion of 
menstruation begins with the dafsir of fa-dabakat in Qur’an 11:71, 
one of the three Qur’anic passages mentioning the story of Ib- 
rahim, Sarah, and the angelic guests.” This section of the Qur’an 
tells the account of angels coming to visit Ibrahim and wife in the 
guise of humans. Ibrahim offers them roasted meat, but they de- 
cline, and he fears them. They tell him not to fear because they 
have come with the good news that Ibrahim and Sarah will soon 
have a child, even though they are both elderly, and that the sinful 
people of Lut will soon be destroyed. 

Qur’an 11:71 reads “And his wife was standing, and she 
laughed/menstruated (dahakai). But We gave her glad tidings of 
Ishaq, and after him, of Ya‘qub.” Traditionally, Sunni scholars have 
taken dahakat to mean “she laughed”, as in Genesis. “Laughed” is a 


6? The story of Ibrahim, Sarah, and the guests is mentioned in the 
Qur’an three times: at greatest length, in 11:61—72; in 51:24-34; and in 
15:51-60. 
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common meaning of dabaka, and this parallels the Jewish tradition, 
in that the Hebrew word for “laughter” is similar to the word 
“Ishaq”, although the same wordplay does not occur in Arabic.” 
However, interpreting dabakat as “she laughed” raises the question 
of why Sarah would laugh Jefore receiving the news of Ishaq. In 
Genesis, Sarah laughs after she receives news that she will have a 
son, so that interpretation is plausible there (Genesis 18:12-15). 
Here, however, dahakat comes before the announcement of the 
child; therefore, Sunni scholars have taken pains to explain what 
she was laughing about — for instance, the arrival of the angels.”! 
On the other hand, an explanation in Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi gives 
both meanings. The first, attributed to Imam al-Baqir, is that daha- 
kat means “she laughed”, and that she laughed out of delight over 
what the angels said. The second, attributed to Imam al-Sadiq, is 
that dabakat means “she menstruated”,’? and al-Majlisi presents this 
as preferred meaning in Hayat al-Oulab.? According to this inter- 


70 Gabriel Said Reynolds, The Quran and its Biblical Subtext, pp. 93- 
96. 

™ Gabriel Said Reynolds, The Quran and its Biblical Subtext, pp. 87— 
97. He is of the view that, due to a perceived parallelism between Sarah 
and Mary in the Biblical tradition as well as (in his view) in the Qur’4n, 
dabakat should be interpreted as “she laughed”, and Sarah’s laughter is a 
prelude for the annunciation of Mary/Maryam. However, it should be 
noted that his argument rests on (a) parallelism in phrasing between ac- 
counts of Sarah and Maryam, whereas this type of parallelism occurs be- 
tween many figures in the Qur’an, not just these two; and (b) Christian 
understandings of Sarah’s laughter as referring to the annunciation. 

2 Other Shi sefaur that give this view include Muhammad ibn 
Mas‘ud al-‘Ayyashi, Tafsir a/-‘Ayyashi, ed. S. al-Mahalatt (Tehran: al- 
Maktabah al-‘Ilmiyyah al-Islamiyyah, n.d.), vol. 2, p. 152, no. 54; al-Fad] 
ibn al-Hasan al-Tabrisit, Majma‘ al-Bayan (Beirut: Mu7assasah al-A‘lami li- 
al-Matbu‘at, 1995), vol. 5, p. 307. See also al-Majlisi, Bzbar vol. 12, p. 170, 
no. 32 (citing Tafsir al-Ayyashi). 

% Hayat al-Qulab (Tarikh-e Payambaran) is a compendium of narra- 
tions about the prophets written in Farsi. Muhammad Bagir al-Majlisi, 
Hayat al-Qulab (Larikh-e Payambaran), 3 vols. (Tehran: n.p., 1260 AH (so- 
lar)), vol. 1, book 7, section 3. 
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pretation, after the angels arrived, Sarah began to miraculously ex- 
perience her cycle despite her old age, and then the angels gave her 
the glad tidings that she would give birth. 

Linguistically, either meaning is possible. While “laughed” is a 
reasonable interpretation, in the pre-Islamic era, dabakat also con- 
noted “menstruation”, and was a symbolic or euphemistic means 
of phrasing the matter; for instance, it was used metaphorically 
(and rather graphically) in that way by the pre-Islamic poet 
Ta’abbata Sharran.”4* While Sunni scholars were aware of this 
meaning, they exerted considerable effort in refuting it. Thus, it 
seems that the battle over the meaning of dafakat became a minor 
sectarian skirmish (although, again, I am not sure if ShiIs and Sun- 
nis are aware of it today — perhaps we can bring it up so there will 
be something else to fight about). 

Interpreting dabakat as “she menstruated” offers a rather posi- 
tive portrayal of menstruation, since it would present menstruation 
as divine miracle brought by the angels and mentioned in the 
Qur’an. While few Shi Aadith generally do not present menstrua- 
tion as punishment for Eve’s disobedience, other Shit /adith do 
present menstruation as a form of imperfection — for instance, in a 
saying in Nahj a/-Balaghah linking menstruation to lesser faith or the 
view that Fatimah al-Zahra’ did not experience female cycles.” 
(Since menstruation rather regrettably recurs in fadith about the 
Virgin Mary, it will be discussed more there.) From that angle, this 
interpretation would offer a counter-narrative. It is also worth not- 


74 ’Ta’abbata Sharran, the famous pre-Islamic poet, describes a hyena 
as laughing or menstruating over the corpses of Banu Hudhayl; Suzanne 
Stetkevych argues why this should be taken to mean “menstruation”. Su- 
zanne Pinckney Stetkevych, “Sarah and the Hyena: Laughter, Menstrua- 
tion, and the Genesis of a Double Entendre”, in History of Religions, Vol. 
36, No. 1 (Aug., 1996), pp. 13-41. Accessed 5 December 2013. Stetkevych 
makes a strong case based on the pre-Islamic word usage for “menstruat- 
ed”. See also Gabriel Said Reynolds, The Qur'an and its Biblical Subtext, pp. 
87-97. By the way, I would also like to offer my apologies to my under- 
graduate professor at UCLA for refusing to read Ta’abbata Sharran on 
the grounds that it was pre-Islamic. 

* Sermon 80 of Nahj al-Balaghah, 
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ing that, of all the narrations about Sarah in this chapter, this is the 
only narration to discuss something which is actually in the Qut’an. 

However, another Shi narration about Sarah negates the idea 
that Sarah’s menstruation was a pift. In Wal at Shara’, a narration 
ascribed to Imam al-Baqir says: “The daughters of the prophets, 
peace be upon them, do not menstruate. Indeed, menstruation is a 
punishment, and the first to menstruate was Sarah.”’° Even though 
this interpretation goes against the Qur’anic portrayal, it seems that 
this hadith is acknowledging the fafsir of fa-dabakat as “she bled” as 
well as presuming Sarah was being punished for ill conduct. It also 
demonizes menstruation in general, and reiterates the view that 
menstruation is a punishment. More broadly, like the narrations on 
male and female circumcision, this narration is arguing for the bod- 
ily superiority of Isma‘l and his descendants over Ishaq and his 
descendants, as a means of arguing for the superiority of the Arabs 
or the Prophet over the Jews. The implied comparison is between 
Fatimah al-Zahra’ and Sarah (this narration is in fact found in Behar 
among fadith on Fatimah al-Zahra’), and the subtext is that Fati- 
mah al-Zahra’, a descendant of Isma‘il, did not menstruate, where- 
as Sarah, the mother of Ishaq, did; and that menstruation is a di- 
vine punishment. Therefore, Fatimah al-Zahra’ is superior to Sa- 
rah, and, by extension, Arabs (descendants of Ismail) are superior 
to Jews (descendants of Ishaq). This is similar to the trope that says 
that Fatimah al-Zahra’ did not menstruate and ‘A’ishah did; there- 
fore, Fatimah is superior to ‘A’ishah.” 

To me, the real issue here is not what was going on down- 
stairs. Unlike these narrators and commentators, I really do not 
have a vested interest in other women’s cycles, nor do I base my 
opinions of women on their wombs’ clockwork. What really con- 
cerns me is w/y a natural physiological process — and something 
which is entirely involuntary — is used to rank women as superior 
ot inferior. Not only are drips and drops are used to rank them 
personally, but they are used to make sweeping statements about 
communal identity. Given how many things happen in and around 


76 al-Maijlisi, Bhar, vol. 43, p. 25, no. 21 (citing Le/ al-Shara’s); al- 
Majlisi, Brhar, vol. 12, p. 107, no. 22 (citing Tal al-Shara’:4. 
77 See chapter 6 
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Qur’an 11:71, such as angels showing up, why must we hone in on 
the red tide? I’m mote interested in embodied angels. This, to me, 
is really what should give us pause for thought; at least, it certainly 
also says something about the human psyche. 







Summary of narrations 


Tafsir of dabakat as “she menstruated” instead of 
“she laughed” 
© = Tafsir al-“Ayyashi 2:152 
e = See also Mama‘ al-Bayan 5:307 


Reflects e  Preferentially Shia view 
Separate-but-equal | Opposes: 
ideology 





















e Women are inferior because they menstruate 


“The daughters of the prophets do not menstru- 


ate...” 


Sources ‘Val al-Shara’i* 1:290 (multiple narrations) (See also 
Bihar 12:107, no. 22; 43:25, no. 21 


Reflects e Genesis 








Separate-but-equal | Supports: 
ideology ° 





Women are inferior because they menstruate. 
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Additional 


messages 





e Implied superiority of Fatimah al-Zahra’ over 
Sarah 














HAJAR’S ABSENCE 


Sarah’s presence versus Hajar’s absence 


Compared to Hajar, the most distinguishing feature of Sarah is that 
she has an identity, is present, and influences the world around her. 
In the Qur’anic story of the angels visiting her and Ibrahim, she is 
even more present than she is in the Bible, where the angels speak 
only to Ibrahim,’* Narrations also describe Sarah’s ancestry, inde- 
pendent wealth, and beauty; and she is respected for being from a 
family of prophets as well as for being Ibrahim’s kinswoman (tacit- 
ly reinforcing tribalism). 

Rather than maintaining a subservient role in their marriage, 
Satah gives Ibrahim orders — including unreasonable orders — 
which he obeys unquestioningly, although not always uncomplain- 
ingly. In fact, a narration in Bibar says that, when she married Ib- 
rahim, she placed made a condition that he should not “refuse her 
lawful requests” or disobey her.” The text implies that Sarah can 
make this request because she is a daughter of the prophets; that 1s, 
her better position in the marriage is due to her social status and is 
not something ordinary women can expect to enjoy. This condition 
justifies Ibrahim’s later obedience, which might otherwise seem 


8 This has led to the observation: “Sarah’s function in this context is 
no different from that of Abraham’s servant who is enjoined to prepare a 
calf for the meal [...] The text repeats the fact that Sarah remains inside 
the tent [...] it emphasizes Sarah’s absence from this fateful scene and by 
contrast, Abraham’s central role in it. Instead of becoming actively in- 
volved in the conversation Sarah eavesdtops on her husband and guests 
“at the end door behind him” [...] Once again, although Sarah is the sub- 
ject of YHWH?’s address, she is referred to in the third person while her 
husband functions as the actual addressee [...].”” Esther Fuchs, “The Lit- 
etary Characteriation of Mothers and Sexual Politics in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble’, in Women in the Hebrew Bible: A Reader (New York: Routledge, 1999), 
p. 129. 

 al-Rawandi, Qusas al_Anbtya’, p. 111. 
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unmanly. It is also in opposition to the perception of women as 
inherently obedient in the creation not-from-a-rib narration.® 

Examples of Sarah’s requests abound. One narration says that 
Sarah grew so jealous of Hajar that she ordered Ibrahim not only 
to remove them but to remove them to a barren land with no water 
and no people; Ibrahim complies, although he cries after doing so. 
Hajar’s perspective, as usual, is absent.*! This narration diverges 
from the Qur’an and other narrations which say that Ibrahim was 
ordered by Allah (not Sarah) to move Hajar and Isma‘ll to a barren 
land; as well as a narration which says that Allah sent the winged 
horse known as the Buragq as well as the angel Jibrail to guide I[b- 
rahim and Hajar to Hajar’s new home.® Later, Sarah permits Ib- 
rahim to visit Hajar and Isma‘l - but only if he comes and goes 
within a day, and promises not to dismount his riding animal. Ib- 
rahim accedes to her request, and the narration ends up being a foil 
for proving the possibility of fayy a/ard, the “folding of the earth” 
or instantaneous travel, which is said to have been a miraculous 
skill possessed by some prophets and the Imams — hence giving 
this narration a Shi‘ polemical use.®} Ibrahim’s portrayal in these 
cases conflicts the overarching Shi‘I belief in the justice of the 
prophets, since these demands are not only unreasonable but are 
unjust to Isma‘“il and Hajar. 

When Ibrahim complains about Sarah, he receives divine 
revelation telling him that woman is like a bent rib, and if he 


80 See Chapter 2, Section 2.2.1 

81 al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 12, p. 114, no. 45 (citing a+Mahasin); al- 
Mahasin, vol. 2, p. 337. 

82 al-Majlisi, Behar, vol. 12, p. 97, no. 6 (citing Tafsir a-Qummi); al- 
Majlisi, Bihar vol. 96, p. 37, no. 15 (citing Tafsir al-Oummi); ‘Al ibn Ibrahim 
al-Qummi, Tafsir al-Qummi, vol. 1, p. 60. 

83 al-Majlisi, Béhar, vol. 12, p. 112, no. 39 (citing Ozsas alAnbiyd’ by 
Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi); the same is implied but not specified in al- 
Rawandi, Ozsas al-Anbiya?, p. 111. Tayy al-ard is discussed in the Shi con- 
text to justify the possibility of the Imams having this power. This will be 
discussed more with respect to narrations on Bilgis and the Virgin Mary. 
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straightens her he will break her.* Despite Sarah’s difficult behav- 
iour, Ibrahim receives divine assistance in providing for Sarah, be- 
coming the “first man for whom sand turned into flour’.® (This 
also challenges the notion that Ibrahim was providing for Sarah — 
that is, the man financially provides for the woman — since here, 
Allah is providing for Sarah.) The characterization of Sarah as diffi- 
cult is so pronounced that ‘Allamah al-Majlist appends Ibrahim’s 
patience with Sarah’s bickering to an explanation of Qur’an 2:124 
(“And when his Lord tried Ibrahim with certain words, he fulfilled 
them”) to a narration from Shaykh al-Sadug which only identifies 
the “words” are the names of the panjian and the Imams.* Ibrahim 
also proudly announces to Sarah that he has been appointed the 
“friend of Allah’.*’ In the interactions between Sarah and Hajar, 
Sarah is also the primary actor — for instance, Sarah circumcises 
Hajar. In short, Sarah is simply more visible than Hajar. 

In contrast, Hajar’s defining characteristic is her absence. 
While sacred miracles appear around Hajar, she is not presented as 
a person who acts under her own volition. She is not presented as 
choosing her own faith, or in fact choosing anything at all; she is 
absent and silent. In the rare cases where she does speak, it is from 
a perspective of passivity and victimization. This is also in contrast 
to Genesis, where she exhibits feelings and actions — for instance, 
despising her mistress (Genesis 16:1), and fleeing (Genesis 16:6— 
12).88 

The account of “Sarah and the box” integrates the Arab value 
of ghayrah into the corpus of narrations as a religious ideal. Howev- 





84 al-Kulayni, a/Kajz, vol. 5, p. 513, no. 2; al-Sadugq, a+Fagih, vol. 3, p. 
440, no. 4527. See discussion in Chapter 2, Section 2.1.3. 

85 al-Majlisi, Behar vol 12 p 5 no 13 (citing Tasir SAM thn Ibrahim). 

8¢ al-Majlisi, Hayat al-Qulab (Tarikh-e Payambaran), vol. 1, book 7, sec- 
tion 2. ‘Allamah al-Majlist adds twenty possible explanations for this 
vetse. 

87 al-Kulayni, a+-Kajf, vol. 8, p. 392, no. 589 & 590. (589 contains ref- 
erences to Ibrahim’s ghayrah; 590 does not.) 

88 This story is actually quoted from the Old Testament in Bédar but | 
is not presented as an actual Aadith; it will be discussed in a later section in 
this chapter. 
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et, despite his characterization as the founding father of ghayrah, 
Ibrahim does not demonstrate any ghayrah towards Hajar; as wryly 
observed in a discussion of Genesis, “there is [not] much concern 
for Hagar’s honor — a fact that indicates ‘honor’ is not only a male 
construct but also a class construct” — and that Hajar, as a slave- 
woman, has no honour to lose.8? However, in these narrations, 
Hajar compensates for this by situating herself within the structure 
of patriarchy, using it to protect herself although Ibrahim is not 
actively protecting her. For instance, while Ibrahim imposes seclu- 
sion on Sarah (putting her in the box, locking her in the house), he 
does not impose it on Hajar. Instead, Hajar imposes it on herself: 
though alone and essentially abandoned, she identifies herself to 
the people and to the angel Jibrail as the ##m walad of Ibrahim and 
refuses to interact with the tribespeople until Ibrahim returns and 
permits her to; this narration is in a/Kafi. Her situating herself 
within the patriarchal structure is her own means of negotiating for 
her own honour by downplaying her own agency, and it also con- 
veys the message that a woman is neither socially independent nor 
makes her own choices; instead, she is always under the guardian- 
ship of a man, even if that guardianship is only nominal. 


Summary of narrations 
Sarah’s presence and Hajar’s absence 


Sources © = al-Kafi 8:392, no. 589-90 
Tafsir al-Qummi 1:153 
Tafsir al-Qummi 1:60 


Bihar 12:112, no. 38-39 (citing Ozsas al-Anbiya’) 
al-Mabasin 2:337 
Bibar 96: 37, no. 15 (citing 


Reflects Jewish tradition synthesised with cultural 
norms presenting women as passive and silent 





89 Esther Fuchs, “Sexual Politics”, p. 143. 
0 al-Kulayni, a/-Kajz, vol. 4, p. 201, no. 2. 
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Separate-but-equal | Supports: 
ideology ¢ = Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 

superior to women on a creational level. 
Does not suppott: 







e Women are extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents. 






e Men are logical, women are emotional, and 
logic is superior to emotion. 

e = =Male authority i . 

e The “bad wife” is vocal, present, and stands up 

for her own best interest. 























Additional mes- 
sages 
Summary of narration 


Topic Hajar identifying herself as the awm walad of Ibrahim 
and waiting for him to return and permit her to 
speak with the people 

Source al-Kafi 4:201, no. 2. 


Reflects iom of slave-marriage 














Separate-but-equal Supports: 
ideology Male authority is necessary. 
Additional mes- The “good wife” is passive, silent, and suffer- 
sages ing. 

Fictional male guardianship 








Critical moments in the story of Hajar 


There are three critical moments in the story of Hajar where her 
responses would appear to be particularly important, even if only 
for dramatic or narrative purposes: when she and her son are first 
left in the desert, when her son almost dies of thirst, and when her 
son is taken to be sacrificed. (These would also be ideal places to 
introduce the theme of motherhood, were it to be developed, alt- 
hough that doesn’t happen.) Hence, these are also the places where 
Hajar’s absence is most pronounced, and emphasise the preference 
for male normativeness in the narrations on Hajar. 

In several narrations (see chart at end of section), when Hajar 
is left alone, she asks Ibrahim and/or the angel Jibra7il whom they 
are entrusting her to, and the reply is that they are entrusting her to 
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Allah, For instance, Hajar asks Ibrahim, “O Ibrahim, to whom are 
you leaving usr’’, and he replies, “I leave you two to the Lord of 
this building.”*! Hajar’s question serves several functions. One is 
theological — that is, contrasting their dire situation with Ibrahim’s 
trust in Allah, and sending the message that those who trust in Al- 
lah wili prevail. It also highlights the miraculous — that ordinary 
people could not have survived such circumstances, but because 
Isma‘il was destined to be the forebear of the Prophet in the Ara- 
bian Peninsula, divine intervention enabled them to survive other- 
wise impossible circumstances. The question also functions as a 
narrative device to bring about a sense of pathos. 

This question, however, leads to other implications. One 1s 
that it reinforces the patriarchal worldview wherein a female is al- 
ways under the guardianship of a male; it does not occur to Hajar 
that she could take care of herself, although practically that is what 
happens. The other more disturbing implication is that it suggests a 
lack of faith on Hajat’s part, and reinforces the notion that women 
are weaker in faith. This particular account of Hajar’s journey em- 
phasizes the weakness of women: 


When Ibrahim, peace be upon him, settled Isma‘l and Hajar in 
Mecca and left them there, the two of them cried. So Ibrahim 
said to them, “What makes you cry? For I have left you two in 
the most beloved of lands to Allah the Exalted, and in the 
sanctuary (haram) of Allah,” 


And so Hajar said to him, “O Ibrahim, I have not seen that a 
prophet like you does what you did.” 


He said, ““And what have I done?” 


And she said, “You have left a weak woman and a weak boy 
with no way out, and no companion from among human be- 
ings, and no apparent water, and no plants growing, and no an- 


imals for milking.” 


"1! al-Kulayni, a/Kajfz, vol. 4, p. 201, no. 1. “Building” (6unyah) seems 
anachronistic; presumably it is referring to the future rebuilding of the 
Ka‘bah by Ibrahim and Ismail. 
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[...] Ibrahim left, and his eyes watered when he heard this 


from her, *2 


These narrations reinforce the social and religious norm that a man 
should be responsible to his dependents; however, in removing the 
possibility of Hajar’s independent survival, they negate the possibil- 
ity that women can take care of themselves (even if men showdd take 
cate of them). Ironically, this situation should allow Hajar to escape 
from the patriarchal bargain: because Hajar becomes reliant on Al- 
lah instead of on a man, her relationship with Sarah no longer 
needs to be of any concern. Additionally, now that Hajar is directly 
endorsed by the divine, she has no more need of earthly social sta- 
tus. However, Hajar does not realize that and still views herself as 
part of the patriarchal structure. 

One of the fundamental connections between Hajar and Is- 
lamic rite is the story of Hajar running between Safa and Marwah 
in search of water for Isma‘il. This leads to the miraculous appear- 
ance of the spring of Zamzam — which is not a small miracle: not 
only does this water ensure the survival of Isma‘il and his lineage, 
but it brings settlers to the precincts of Mecca and results in its es- 
tablishment (or re-establishment) as a sacred site. Additionally, 
running between Safa and Marwah is re-enacted by Muslims as a 
rite of hajj today. However, these narrations remove Hajar from 
the picture. In one set of narrations, Ibrahim himself, not Isma‘, 
causes Zamzam to flow, thereby making Hajar redundant.” In an- 
other, Hajar converses with the angel Jibra7il while going between 
Safa and Marwah,™ and the appearance of Zamzam is associated 
Isma‘il rather than with her efforts. This reinforces the idea that 
the narrative is really about the male line of succession, and Hajar is 
an ancillary character. The idea that Muslims perform the sa in 


* al-Majlisi, Bhar, vol. 12, pp. 114-15, no. 47 (citing Tafsir af 
‘Ayyashi). The phase “he said’, referring to the narrator, has been omitted 
at the ellipsis for ease of reading. 

3 al-Rawandi Ozsas al-Anbiya’, p. 110; see also al-Kulayni, aKa, vol. 
4, p. 201, no. 1. 

” al-Mabasin, vol. 2, p. 338; see also Bihar, vol. 12, p. 113, no. 43 (cit- 
ing a-Mabasin). 
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imitation of Hajar’s actions is neglected, apart from one narration 
that mentions in passing that Hajar did this and Allah made it a 
sunnah. 

Hajar’s connection with the sz% also brings up a notable omis- 
sion — that is, while Hajar is seen as being fundamental to the rites 
of the hajj, she never actually performs the hajj; instead, the hajj is 
only done by Ibrahim and Isma‘il. This is despite the fact that the 
hajj is seen as necessary for both women and men; and even Eve 
herself performs the hajj. This could be a continuation of the patri- 
atchal focus of this set of narrations, whereby the story is really 
about Ibrahim and Isma‘il; or it could be that Hajar was presumed 
to have been deceased or otherwise absent at that time.% 

This leads to the third critical moment — when Isma‘Il is taken 
to be sacrificed. No reaction at all is ascribed to Hajar in these 
texts, which also leads to the speculation that she was not there 
when this happened. However, there is a narration in which Sarah 
reacts to the sacrifice. This is one of the narrations which identify 
the sacrificial victim as Ishaq rather than Ismail. While these narra- 
tions are generally dismissed as ésra@tlyat, what is notable is Sarah’s 
active inclusion in the story, compared to Hajar’s absence. After 
Satan comes to Ibrahim and fails to tempt him, he then comes to 
tempt Sarah, thereby testing her faith. Although Sarah stands firm 
in front of Satan, when she sees knife marks on the neck of her 
son, she loses control and becomes so upset that she falls ill and 
dies; this is also found in Jewish accounts although not actually the 
Old Testament.” Thus, as before, even though this narration does 


 al-Kulayni, a+ Kajz, vol. 4, p. 201, no. 2. 

% Thid., p. 202, no.3. 

” Thid., p. 207, no. 10. See Tamar Kadari, “Sarah: Midrash and Ag- 
gadah”, in Jewish Women’s Archive Encyclopedia. Phyllis Trible feels that the 
absence of mention of Sarah’s later life and death in the Old Testament 
indicates that after Sarah has served her purpose, “patriarchy dismisses 
Sarah. It has no further need of her, and so it writes a lean obituary.” 
Phyllis Trible, “Genesis 22: The Sacrifice of Sarah”, in Not zn Heaven: Co- 
herence and Complexity in Biblical Narratives, ed. Jason P. Rosenblatt and Jo- 
seph C. Sitterson (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University 
Press, 1991), p. 192. 
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not fit into the context of narrations which are generally accepted 
as authentic, Sarah is portrayed as taking an active role in the story 
— while in similar narrations, Hajar is just missing. 

Anyone who has listened to Shi% magahks knows how female 
characters are used as an “emotional compass” to express feelings 
such as helplessness and sadness which might be seen (God for- 
bid!) as unmanly. But, here, Ibrahim is the emotional compass. Ra- 
ther than portraying women as weeping or emotional, the hadith 
focus on Ibrahim’s distress and Ibrahim’s tears.%* Ultimately Ib- 
rahim’s tears and distress are what evoke a response from the di- 
vine. For instance, in one account of how Ibrahim left Hajar and 
Isma‘il in the desert, Hajar cries first, at which time Ibrahim cries; 
and when Ibrahim starts crying, then Allah reveals to Ibrahim that 
he should call people to the hajj.°? This hierarchy — the woman 
cries, so the man cries, so Allah responds — also matches the model 
of the man functioning as a “demi-god”. Additionally, although 
contrary to the contemporary view of women as emotional and 
tearful, this portrayal of Ibrahim as shedding tears is consistent 
with the portrayal of other men throughout this work who are also 
portrayed as shedding tears more often than women. So, might the 
separate-but-equal ideology be off here — could men have cmotions 
too? 


°8 For instance a/-Mahasin, vol. 2, p. 337-88; see also al-Majlisi, Bihar, 
vol. 12, p. 113, no. 43 (citing a/Mahasin), al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 12, p. 114, 
no. 45 (citing a+ Mahasin). 

° This is in al-‘Ayyashi, Tafsir al-SAyyashi, vol. 2, p. 232. The other 
narration is al-Kulayni, a/Kajz, vol. 6, p. 35, no. 4 where Hajar cries be- 
cause Sarah abuses her, and so Isma‘il cries at her crying; this, in turn, 
distresses Ibrahim. 
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Summary of narrations 
Topic Hajar’s absence 


Sources al-Kafi 4:201-2, no. 1-3 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi 2:232 

QOisas al-Anbiya’, 110 

al-Mabasin 2:338 (multiple narrations) 
Reflects the “demi-god” model 








Separate-but-equal Suppotts: 
ideology e Women are extensions of male relatives tra- 
ther than independent agents. 
Opposes: 
e =Men are logical, women are emotional, and 
logic is superior to emotion. 


Additional messages e  Hajar’s role in sacred history is diminished. 
e Hajar is absent; Sarah is present. 


Hajar and the angels 





In general, Shi Aadith do not reiterate the story of the angels 
speaking to Hajar in Genesis 16:7-14, where Hajar flees Sarah and 
is met by an angel in the desert who tells her to go back, and that 
her descendants will multiply “so much that they will be too nu- 
merous to count”, although this story is found in non-canonical 
Sunni narrations.!° However, a curious artefact in Bihar al-Anwar is 
‘Allamah al-Majlisi’s inclusion of this story from a translation of 
the Old Testament recorded by Ibn Tawis (d. 664 AH). This is 
atypical since the Bible is not accepted as a formal source of hadith 
(which are, by definition, narrations from the Prophet, his Com- 
panions, or, in the Shi case, the Imams).1% 


100 For instance, see IsmaTl ibn ‘Umar ibn Kathir, Ozsas al-Anbiya’, 
ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid (n.p.: Dar al-Kutub al-Hadithah, 1968), vol. 1, 
p. 200. (Note that al-Majlisi is citing al-Rawand?s O7sas al-Anbiyd’, not Ibn 
Kathir’s. 

101 This narration is Bihar, vol. 12, pp. 118-19, no. 58 (citing Sayyid 
Ibn Tawus’s transcription of a translation of the Bible). 
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Leaving aside others issues of general interest, such as which 
Arabic translation of the Torah Ibn Tawas had,’ the practical re- 
sult is that it levels the playing field between Hajar and Sarah; were 
Sarah to enjoy a merit not shared by Hajar, this might hint at the 
ancestral superiority of the Jews. In the Qur’an, Sarah is spoken to 
by the angels; and now, here, Hajar is also spoken to by the angels. 
Additionally, some narrations about Hajar’s arrival to the Arabian 
Peninsula also say that she spoke with the angel Jibra71l.13 There- 
fore, these narrations assign Hajar the trait of a/-mubaddathah (‘one 
who is spoken to by angels’), which is one of the attributes of 
Fatimah al-Zahra’, and reinforces the thematic link between her 
and Fatimah al-Zahra’. However, unlike other instances where the 
portrayal of a woman as a mubaddathah presents her as an active 
participant in sacred history, these narrations do not ascribe inde- 
pendent agency to Hajar, and so are ambiguous with respect to 
their implications for the separate-but-equal theory. 


Summary of narrations 
Topic Hajar and the angels 


Soutces e = Bibar 12:118-19, no. 58 (citing the Old Tes- 
Latwieiil) 
Qisas al-Anbya’, 111 











Reflects Clearly, the Bible 

Uniquely Islamic content 
Separate-but-equal Ambiguous — Hajar is a m#haddathah but still sub- 
ideology ordinate 


Additional messages e = Hajar is not inferior to Sarah 


The “black, fertile woman” 





Lastly, there is a narration which does not mention Hajar directly, 
but nonetheless alludes to her in advising men on whom to marry. 
This narration expresses a preference for Hajar over Sarah by allu- 


102 Sidney H. Griffith’s 2013 book The Bible in Arabic: The Scriptures of 
the “People of the Book” in the Language of Islam might be of interest here. 

103 Bihar, vol 12, p. 112, no. 38 (citing Ozsas al-Anbiya’ by Qutb al- 
Din al-Rawandh). 
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sion, albeit in a backhanded manner. It is related from a book of 
rate hadith (nawadir): 


The Prophet, peace be upon him and his family, said, “Marry 
the black, affectionate, fertile women, and do not marry the 
handsome, beautiful, barren women, because I will beast about 
you to the nations on the Day of Judgment. Do not know that 
the children [will be] beneath the throne of the Merciful, seek~ 
ing forgiveness for their fathers, and Ibrahim will be caring for 
them, and Sarah will be raising them (may Allah’s blessings be 
upon both of them) on a mountain of musk and ambergris and 
saffron?’ 1° 


Thematically, this narration alludes to another narration about Zu- 
laykha (which will be discussed near the end of the next chapter) 
which says to marry ugly, fertile women instead of beautiful, infer- 
tile women. While none of the texts here actually specify Hajar’s 
ethnic origin, she is generally considered to have been black. There- 
fore, this narration carries implied racial stereotyping — Hajar was 
fertile, black, and not difficult (as well as enslaved); whereas Sarah 
was infertile, beautiful, and jealous (as well as free).!°° Not only is 
“beautiful” treated as an implied antonym to “black”, but it hints 
that black women should be treated differently than Semitic wom- 
en. Additionally, Sarah is still treated as Ibrahim’s “real wife” in the 


next world. 


104 al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 100, p. 237, no. 33 (citing Nawadir al- 
Rawandi); al-Majlisi, Bihar vol. 5 p. 294, no. 16. (citing Nawadir al-Rawandi); 
also al-Majlisi, Bihar vol. 12, p. 14, no. 43 (citing Nawadir al-Rawandi). (In- 
cluded multiple times.) Chain of narration is listed as “from his [al- 
Rawand’s| zsvad from Musa ibn Ja‘far from his fathers”, 

105 "This may also be a reference to the mother of Imam Masa al- 
Kazim — since the narration is attributed to Imam a-Kazim — since the 
case can be made that she was from Hast Africa. Her name, Hamidah al- 
Barbarlyyah, literally means “Berber”, but it has been argued that she 
came from East Africa rather than North Africa, See discussion in Amina 
Inloes, “Racial ‘Othering’ in Shi‘i Sacred History: Jawn ibn Huwayy the 
‘African Slave’, and the Ethnicities of the Twelve Imams”, in Journal of 
Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol. 7, no. 4 (Autumn 2014), pp. 411-439. 
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There is also the question of whether valuing a woman for her 
fertility really should be treated as “Islamic” (even though it is done 
in a great many Muslim cultures). Apart from the fact that the 
Prophet never bore children with most of his wives, and many 
women in the Qur’an also did not bear children, one does wonder 
how a prospective groom should know whether his young bride 
was fertile or not. Like menstruation, fertility really isn’t in a wom- 
an’s hands; and the Qur’an awkwardly keeps emphasizing that peo- 
ple should be valued on the basis of their deeds, not their physiolo- 
gy. On the other hand, since fertility is demonstrated by childbear- 
ing, this narration does suggest a greater acceptance of remarriage 
for women (and even — gasp — women with children) in the pre- 
modern Muslim world, compared to today. 


Summary of narrations 


Topic Marty the black, fertile woman and not the beautiful 
barren, woman. 


Sources e Bihar 100:237, no. 33 (citing Nawddir al- 
Rawandt) 
e = Bibar 5:294, no 16 (citing Nawadir al-Rawandt) 
© = Bihar 12:14, no. 13 (citing Nawadir al Rawand? 


Reflects © Semitic focus on childbearing 


Separate-but-equal | n/a 

ideology 

Additional e Implied racial stereotyping 
messages 








BUT IS ANY OF THIS IN THE QUR’AN?P 


It is easy to get so involved in these narratives that one forgets that 
most of them have nothing to do with the Qur’an, neither in terms 
of narrative content, nor with respect to subtexts. Certainly, the 
Qur’an does not argue for the superiority of Arabs or Jews, or Sa- 
rah or Hajar. The Qur’an is actually rather consistent, and employs 
sacred figures mostly to remind people of God and the human 
condition. Nonetheless, flesh-and-blood human beings do tend to 
be quite concerned with identity politics, which must be why Sarah 
and Hajar are used to here draw lines between Arabs non-Jews and 
Jews as well as Shi‘Is and Sunnis; and, and awful lot of these battles 
are fought in an awkward zone of the body that inspires one to get 
out the dictionary and look up euphemisms. 
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As for the sub-texts about women... it may have been acci- 
dental, It may really have been accidental. But probably because 
they were codified after the Sunni /adith, the Shit hadith teach that 
Hajar is superior to Sarah because she is passive, silent, and fiction- 
alizes herself as being under male guardianship. They also teach 
that a good man enforces women’s seclusion and embodies ghayrah. 
That is, these narratives idealize both pre-Islamic Arab tribal values 
and putatively ‘Abbasid-era Arab cultural values, encoding them 
into the ShiT collective consciousness as ideals, forevermore. 
Thanks? 

And then there are the class dynamics. Sarah — the upper-class 
woman -— is secluded and protected, whereas Hajar is left out in the 
desert on her own. This, to me, isn’t accidental, given that women’s 
seclusion is considered to originally have been a custom of the elite 
that the lesser folk began to aspire to, in the same way that girls 
today mimic the Kardashians. In fact, the class dynamic is often 
what is missing in Muslim polemics over covering. In Shi cultures, 
certain forms of cloaking — such as the chddor— are often praised as 
“more Islamic”; however, in Shi religious circles, they are also 
treated as if they are more elite. It is still negotiating a patriarchal 
bargain. 

And then there are the racial dynamics. “Marry the black, fer- 
tile woman” may appear to be favourable towards black women, 
but it is a rather back-handed compliment — it presents them as less 
desirable baby machines who are at the service of the established 
classes, who were probably elite slave-owners; and, given that the 
elite during the ‘Abbasid Empire were Arabs, they were probably 
Arab elite slave-owners. That is, gender, racial, and class concerns 
collide. 

Still, since Sarah is both present and an actor in these narra- 
tives, this at least sends the message that women are not absent 
from sacred history, no matter how many people try to frame 
Shi‘ism only as a male endeavor. That being said, Sarah is also por- 
trayed as having ill conduct — which, in the “a woman is like a nb” 
narration, is connected to the intrinsic nature of woman. Rather 
than being obedient, she gives Ibrahim commands. In contrast, 
Hajar is passive, silent, and absent. The implied message is that a 
woman who is vocal, present, and assertive is worse than a woman 
who is docile, uncomplaining, and obedient, even if she is left to 
die. While these narrations could have explored the female perspec- 
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tive, particularly in the crucial moments of birth and the sacrifice of 
Isma‘il, they do not. However, Sarah does express some sympathy 
towards Hajar for having to undergo circumcision by her hand (re- 
search question 3 — inclusion of the female perspective). Hajar’s 
personal endorsement of the patriarchal system as well as her ab- 
sence from religious rite support the absence of women in the cod- 
ification of Shi norms and the view of the man as normative. By 
placing Hajar under nominal male guardianship, they remove the 
exception that an unattached woman poses to the jurisprudential 
axiom that all women are under male guardianship; they also pro- 
mote these ideals as the unspoken ideals for the “good woman” in 
Shi‘ism. 

This dichotomy between Sarah and Hajar mimics the Shr 
portrayals of another pair of women who are treated as opposites: 
‘A?ishah and Fatimah al-Zahra’. Like Sarah, ‘A?ishah exerts agency 
in the Battle of the Camel and is thus blameworthy. ‘A’ishah is 
portrayed as being vocal and as being jealous of Fatimah al-Zahra’. 
Of course, these are ShiZ critiques; in non-Shi_ Islamic feminist 
discourse, ‘A?ishah is praised for being her own person, having her 
own voice, and making her own decisions. Similarly, Sarah has a 
voice and is able to influence her husband, but her requests are 
unreasonable and show how obeying a woman is folly. ‘A?ishah is 
also said to have emphasized her youthful beauty, and this may also 
be alluded to in the narration advising men not to marry the “beau- 
tiful, barren woman’, Additionally, they are linked by menstrua- 
tion: while Sarah was the first woman to menstruate, ‘A’ishah’s 
menstruation is also presented as proof that she was less than 
Patimah al-Zahra’.!°° In contrast, Fatimah is often portrayed as 
silent, weak, victimized, passive, and as a locus of miracles. Fatimah 
is also at+-muhaddathah, the one spoken to by angels; and the above 
narrations also add Hajar to that category so that she does not lack 
this merit that Sarah has. Just as there is substantial focus on Fati- 
mah al-Zahra’ posthumously — her martyrdom and the question of 
where she was buried — the burial place of Hajar (the Az) is one of 


106 See Chapter 7. 
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the main things mentioned about Hajar in a+Kajz.'’ These portray- 
als — whether of ‘A?ishah and Fatimah, or of Sarah and Hajar — 
communicate a Shi‘ “cultural” value of a good woman being silent, 
obedient, passive, and lacking agency; and a “bad” (or “less ideal”) 
woman enjoying her own personhood and having authority over 
her self, with ill results for the family or society. This is similar to 
the Sunni Aadith saying that a nation led by a woman will fail. 

That being said, the /adit about Sarah neither clearly support 
nor oppose the separate-but-equal ideology. While they reinforce a 
patriarchy worldview, it isn’t the same one envisioned by, say, 
Motahhart; hence, patriarchzes. These narrations do teach that men 
are superior and should be in charge, and that women should be 
secluded (or should seclude themselves), but that’s not hijab, in the 
sense of clothing. That’s good old-fashioned women’s seclusion. 
The narrations about Hajar, in contrast, reflect much more nicely 
the sensitivities of the separate-but-equal ideology. So if the cultural 
values about Hajar do indeed reflect a later era, does that mean that 
the separate-but-equal ideology really is grounded in popular 
‘Abbasid ethos? 

On the other hand, these narrations challenge the separate- 
but-equal ideology in two not insignificant ways. One is the notion 
that men are logical and women ate emotional, since Ibrahim is 
repeatedly moved to tears, which then move the divine. A more apt 
conclusion here is that while men’s emotions are noble, women’s 
emotions are spiteful (as with Sarah) or fearful (as with Hajar). The 
portrayal of Sarah’s wealth being used to “enrich” Ibrahim also 
challenges the notion that women must be financially dependent 
on men (or that being “enriched” by your wife is unmanly!). Lastly, 
the references to Sarah’s as well as Isma‘il’s wife’s beauty challeng- 
es the idea that female beauty is somehow Western and un-Islamic. 


107 al-Kulayni, a/-Kajf, vol. 4, p. 210, nos. 14-16, al-Kulayni, 2+ Kaji, 
vol. 4, p. 210, no. 16 says that Ismail had 3 virgin daughters who were 
also married there; this could be taken to support the emphasis on the 
Arabs being patrilineally descened from Isma‘ll, since his daughters would 
have had to marry outside of his line to procreate. Incidentally, this narra- 
tion omits Hajar. Narration number 15 is rather sweet and says that 
Isma‘il built the 4zr to keep people from stepping on his mother’s grave. 
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While Sarah is portrayed both as an independent actor (as in 
Tafsir al-Oummi) as well as a non-participant (as in a+Kaf), Hajar is 
absent, including in narrative segments where she would be ex- 
pected to be involved, if only for the sake of telling a good story. 
Hajar is also a contradiction: after being passed around from slave- 
master to slave-master, she ends up on her own in the desert with a 
child, and is face-to-face with strange tribespeople; flourishing de- 
spite this suggests strength of character. However, she is also por- 
trayed as being weak, helpless, and clinging to the patriarchal norm. 
It is as if the narrations about Hajar ate attempting to force her 
into the mold of patriarchal norms, while at the same time her en- 
tire scenario belies that. 


How well do these narrations fit the separate-but-equal ideology? 
arrattons with an asterisk are in the Four Books) 

Does not support 

a) Women are extensions Sarah and the e Sarah’s presence 
of male relatives rather Box* e Sarah and the 
than independent agents. Hajar’s ab- Box (Laftir al- 
sence* Oummi version 
b) Men are intellectually, Ishaq must be | ¢  Isma‘il’s wife* 
spiritually, or ethically circumcised* 

supetior to women on a Sarah’s pres- 

creational level. 








ence 
c) Men are logical, women ©  Satah’s presence 
are emotional, and logic is 
superior to emotion. 








e = Hajar’s ab- 
sence* 


















d) Women are inferior e = Tafsir of daha- 
because they menstruate. kat 
























e) Women do not helong * Sarahandthe | e Isma‘il’s wife* 
in the public sphere; Box* (with respect to 
women’s seclusion is ide- e—_ Isma‘il’s wife* having a role in 
al. (with respect the public 

to seclusion sphere) 











f) Male authority is neces- e Sarah’s presence 


sary (social, religious, po- e Hajar as the 
litical, or in the family). nie walad* 








g) Men are the producers Tsma‘il’s wife* 
and breadwinners, and 
women are financially 


dependent on men. 
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h) Female chastity is of Isma‘il’s wife* 
paramount importance; (female beauty) 


female beauty is de- Sarah and the 


emphasized. box* 


1) “Man is the slave of his 
desires; women ate the 
bond-maids of love’ 





Something is missing, however, and that is contemporary portrayals 
of Hajar. Today, Hajar has been reborn (particularly among femi- 
nists, Islamic and otherwise) as a symbol of women’s strength and 
inclusion in sacred history, particularly for single mothers.'°8 There- 
fore, one might ask whether the narrations on Sarah and Hajar 
must necessarily be this way — that is, must they necessarily be so 
mired in identity and class concerns (especially those that restrict 
women) that they neglect themes of broader import such as lessen- 
ing the class divide and Abrahamic unity — arguably both teachings 
of the Imams? Could not these narrations have explored the spirit- 
uality of motherhood while, at the same time, acknowledging that a 
woman’s worth does not stem from whether or not she bears chil- 
dren? Could they not have portrayed Sarah and Hajar as strong, 
independent, faithful, and even agreeable women who were active 
participants in a foundational chapter of sacred history? And could 


108 Tslamic feminists have adopted Hajar as a symbol for the strong 
single mother, to the point where Asra Nomani considers her an inspira- 
tion for the single mother who chooses to conceive an illegitimate child — 
the latter which does seem difficult to justify here. ‘Aishah ‘Abd al- 
Rahman considers her a symbol of true motherhood and female leader- 
ship; she has also been adopted as a symbol of the displaced Palestinian 
people and as the silent victim of patriarchal and ethnic violence in femi- 
nist and Christian liberation theology. Astra Nomant, Standing Alone: An 
American Woman’s Struggle for the Soul of Istam (San Francisco: HarperOne, 
2006), p. 290 et al. Robert Crotty, “Hagar/Hajar, Muslim Women and 
Islam: Reflections on the Historical and Theological Ramifications of the 
Story of Ishmael’s Mother”, in Women in Islam: Reflections on Historical and 
Contemporary Research by Terence Lovat (Dordrecht: Springer, 2012), pp. 
166-167. See also Amina Wadud, Instde the Gender Jihad, Ch. 4, for an at- 
tempt to rehabilitate understandings of Hajar. 
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they not have refrained from associating people’s worth with the 
status and functioning of their reproductive organs? 

Judging by the Qur’an, the answer appears to be “yes”, since 
most of the narrative content of these narrations is absent from the 
Qur’an. In the Qur’an, Sarah is one of the women who receives 
divine revelation (through an angel), and is the locus of a miracle — 
namely, the conception of Ishaq. The Qur’an says nothing about a 
jealous rivalry between Sarah and Hajar, nor is Ibrahim’s family 
portrayed as “dysfunctional’.!” Rather than citing jealousy as the 
reason why Hajar and Isma‘Ql are compelled to leave, it situates 
their journey in the narrative of the establishment of monotheism 
in the Arabian Peninsula — that is, Isma‘il is settled there so that he 
and his father build the Ka’bah, Ibrahim calls people to come to 
hajj, and, ultimately, there are Abrahamic monotheists in the Arabi- 
an Peninsula at the time of the Prophet. The Qur’an politely keeps 
the discussion of sacred figures above the belt, and focuses on nei- 
ther bleeding nor chopping. And, neither gender roles nor identity 
politics are themes of the Qur’anic narratives. In fact, the Qur’an 
does not even specify the identity of the child that Ibrahim was 
ordered to sacrifice, and instead focuses on the themes of obedi- 
ence to and trust in Allah." In light of the principle that authentic 
natrations should agree with the Qur’an, all of this could be taken 
as evidence that these narrations could be considered inauthentic. 
Privately, a Shi scholar told me that he thinks that all of these nar- 
rations about Sarah and Hajar’s rivairy should be discarded, be- 
cause of their distance from the Qur’an; but popularly, of course, 


109 ‘The unease with this portrayal of the family of Abraham in the 


LI ake Ritla te avneacesA wrall by Marcel Poorthuis who says: “The story 


Hebrew Bible is expressed well by Marcel Poorthuis, who says: ““The sto 
of Abraham’s bondwoman Hagat and how she was expelled several times, 
both without child (Gen. 16:1—15) and together with child (21:3-21), has 
not failed to baffle the reader of the Bible. Sarah’s cruel behavior toward 
Hagar, and Abraham’s tacit compliance with it, posed serious moral and 
even theological questions. Is this the way salvation history enfolds it- 
self?” Marcel Poorthuis, “Hagar’s Wanderings: Between Judaism and Is- 
lam”. 

110 While Muslims today hold that this was Isma‘il, one narration 
identifies the child as Ishaq. 
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many Shi‘is will go straight to the idea that the story of Sarah and 
Hajar is the story of two women who can’t get along. 

Belief in Sarah and Hajar’s rivalry, and that Hajar was forced 
to leave due to Sarah’s jealousy, is so entrenched that it is rarely 
questioned, even though is not found in the Qur’an. This, in turn, 
leads to negative portrayals of women being jealous and petty, and 
reinforces the idea that men need to be in control because women 
act like children. Questioning how these ideas were integrated into 
the Islamic tradition can lead to questioning the assumptions about 
the nature and role of women that they convey. Discussing Sarah 
and Hajar in the light of the Qur’anic paradigm — that is, as actors 
in the story of monotheism rather than as jealous co-wives — allows 
for the expression of a nobler view of women and their inclusion in 
sacred history. 

While an inherent part of contemporary Shi discourse is the 
belief that social justice is an inherent part of Shi‘ism, in practice, 
the way that cultural assumptions about women play out differently 
for members of different social classes and races — and even rein- 
force social zmustice — is rarely acknowledged. The patriarchal bar- 
gain is still alive and well today, including in Shi‘l societies, where 
women can be some of the strictest enforcers of restrictions on 
other women, The question of whether women’s seclusion should 
be an ideal in Islam continues to be an emotionally charged de- 
bate.!!1 Openly discussing the dynamics of class and race in these 
narrations can lead to a broader discussion of class and race con- 
cerns in the Shit world, particularly in light of the abstract belief in 
the need for social justice. It can also be used to highlight the 
worth of women’s cooperation instead of women’s competition. 

Lastly, these narrations demonstrate how values such as ghay- 
rah and tribalism (and, one might postulate, women’s seclusion) 
were codified into ShrT narrations and the Shi worldview at large; 
these values are not limited to Sarah and Hajar but rather inform 


11 Bor instance, Adele Ferdows takes it as beyond question that 
women’s seclusion is ideal in Shi‘ism and cites a 1964 fatwa from a book 
of religious rulings by an Iranian ayatollah saying that it is impermissible 
for a woman to leave her home except in an emergency. Adele K. Fer- 
dows, “The Status and Rights of Women in [thna’Ashari Sht% Islam”. 
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portrayals of Shi sacred history such as the Karbala’ narrative or 
arguments for the spiritual authority of ab/ a/-bayt. Questioning the 
roots of these ideas in the Shi‘ tradition can (again) open the door 
to exploring the broader question of whether these cultural values 
must be central to Shit identity. That is, can one still be authenti- 
cally Shi if one does not accept ghayrah, tribalism, and women’s 
seclusion as divinely endorsed norms? 


CHAPTER 5. 
GENDER ROLE-REVERSALS IN THE 
STORY OF ZULAYKHA 


With winning art would Zulaikha woo; 
But Yusuf far from her gaze withdrew. 
Tears of hot blood would Zulaikha shed; 
But her tears were idle, for Yusuf fled.! 


—Jami, Yusuf and Zulaikha (trans. R. Griffith) 


[F]Jrom Europe to the China Seas, you have this aristocratic 
love as a spiritual experience. Now in Islam it comes along 
with the Sufis. In The Arabian Knights there are lots of stories of 
absolute love: the woman there is usually a 5,000—dinar girl 
over whom this chap goes nuts. The whole world is full of this 
at this time. So this medieval idea of love can be inflected in 
various ways. |...] But from one end of the earth to another, 
erotic mysticism was in the air these days. 


— Joseph Campbell, The Hero’s Journey 


Given the heavy-handedness of some of the conceptions of patri- 
archy surrounding Sarah and Hajar, one might expect the condem- 
nation of Zulaykha (who corresponds to the Biblical wife of Poti- 
phar) to be particularly severe. After all, her primary narrative role 


' Ralph T. H. Griffith, Yasuf and Zulaikha: A Poem by Jam (Routledge: 
Trubner & Co., 1882), p. 162. 

2 Joseph Campbell, The Hero’s Journey: Joseph Campbell on his Life and 
Work, ed. Phil Cousineau (Novato, California: New World Library and 
Joseph Campbell Foundation, 1990), p. 133 
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in the Qur’an is as a seductress — that is, in her attempts to inveigle 
the young and handsome Yusuf. Surely, this would be a golden 
opportunity to reinforce the view that a man must enforce chastity 
on his womenfolk and seclude them from other men. But this 1s 
not the case; instead, Zulaykha is exonerated, and ultimately joins 
the narrative of sz/dyah. In fact, the Aadith about Zulaykha turn to- 
day’s gendered expectations on their head — while, today, popular 
Shit discourse emphasizes chastity, modesty, love, emotion, and 
beauty for women, here, they are discussed with respect to men. 
(There is, of course, a handful of /adith that do the opposite, which 
we will examine at the end.) 

On their own, these /adith say something about the diversity 
of viewpoints among earlier Muslims; but they also shed light on 
contemporary trends among Muslims. Because clothing, appear- 
ance, and chastity are such politically charged values for Muslim 
women today, it is worth taking a moment to outline the complexi- 
ties surrounding these values in the present era, particularly given 
their impact on the separate-but-equal ideology.* While, historically, 
Muslim societies have hosted varying views on love, beauty, mod- 
esty, and chastity, in the past century, Muslim leaders have accused 
“the West” of attacking Islam through women by encourayiuy 
Muslim women to shed the hijab, engage in free relationships, and 
be independent. Therefore, in defense, Muslim women must don 
the hijab, maintain segregation from unrelated men, and accept 
male dominance — not only as religious ideals but as a form of cul- 
tural resistance.* Meanwhile, the clothing choices of Muslim wom- 


3 The politicization of the /yab and its role as an anti-colonialist 
symbol among Mushmis is discussed ai lenpih iii Leila Ahmed, Women and 
Gender in Islam, pp. 144-168. 

* This discourse, of course, is accompanied with a fair amount of 
schizophrenia, in that women in several Muslim countries face pressure to 
undergo plastic surgery — often in order to look more Western. See, for 
example, Frances Harrison, “Wealthy Iranians embrace plastic surgery” in 
BBC News, 1 October 2006; Olivia Alabaster, “Lebanon’s love affair with 
plastic embellishment”, in The Daily Star (Lebanon), 31 June 2012; 
“Nip’n’tuck loans offer in Lebanon”, in BBC News, 20 April 2007 
<http://news.bbe.co.uk/1/hi/world/middle_east/6577497.stm>. 
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en continue to be highly politicized, as the ban on face-covering in 
France shows, and the stereotype continues to circulate that Mus- 
lim women are subjugated when they are covered, and liberated 
when they are uncovered. 

While the politicization of love, beauty, modesty, and chastity 
affects both Sunni and ShiI women, among Shi‘a, these issues be- 
came especially politicized when they became part of the Iranian 
revolutionary ideology. Before the 1979 Revolution, Imam Kho- 
meini, ‘Ali Shari‘ati, and others accused the West of trying to eco- 
nomically dominate Iran by encouraging Iranian women to pur- 
chase imported cosmetics and fashions.° In response, they urged 
women to eschew Western beauty products as a means of resisting 
Western economic dominance, and emphasised simplicity. To try 
to reverse the country’s Westernization, gender segregation and 
women’s modest dress were legally enforced in Iran after the Revo- 
lution, and the black chador became a symbol of the revolutionary 
ideology, not just a sign of traditional values. Additionally, despite 
the classical Islamic view that masculinity and femininity should be 
expressed in visibly different ways, and the idealization of the fem- 
inine in traditional Persian art and literature, the revolutionary ide- 
ology — not unlike other contemporary revolutionary ideologies — 
promoted an almost masculine image of womanhood; for instance, 
in the “uniform” of drab jackets and trousers that became popular- 
ized after the Revolution, or the images of women in chadors as sol- 
diets. Meanwhile, in post-Saddam Iraq, head-covering has received 


° “Alt Shari‘ati explains this view at length in Fatemeh Fatemeh Ast. See 
also The Institute for Compilation and Publication of Imam Khomeini’s 
works, [he Position of Women from the Viepoint of Imam Khomeini (Tehran: The 
Institute for the Compilation and Publication of Imam Khomeini’s 
Works, n.d.); Murtada Mutahhari, Sexual Ethics in Islam and in the Western 
World, See also Ziba Mir-Hosseint, Islam and Gender. 

6 Janet Afary discusses briefly the concerns over men appearing as 
women in “Shi Narratives of Karbala’ and Christian Rites of Penance: 
Michel Foucault and the Culture of the Iranian Revolution, 1978-1979” in 
Radical History Review, no. 86 (Spring 2003), pp. 7-35. Femininity and the 
Iranian Revolution is explored in Minoo Moallem, Between Warnor Brother 
and Veiled Sister (Berkeley and London: University of California Press, 
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renewed attention as part of the Shi‘T revival, and the use of head- 
scatf styles to denote one’s religious and ideological affiliation is 
common — for instance, in South Lebanon.’ This is the backdrop 
against which many readers will look at Zulaykha today, and in 
which the separate-but-equal ideology formed. 


LOVE AND THE “BEST OF STORIES” — ZULAYKHA IN THE 
QUR’AN AND NARRATIONS 


Described by the Qur’an as the “best of stories”, the story of Yusuf 
(Joseph) is a story of many types of love.® The Qur’anic story in- 
cludes fatherly love, brotherly love, romantic love, and jealousy; 
Shi? narrations add divine love and maternal love (the latter 
through Yusuf’s aunt, who, smitten by Yusuf’s beauty, plots to ac- 


2005). Also see Toni El-Hage, “Religio-patriarchy and the gendered risk: 
the regulation of Iranian femininity in public spaces through the veil”, MA 
Thesis (UBC, 2002). 

’ Linda Walbridge explains the meanings of several Lebanese pyab 
styles as well as the importance of the /yzb to some Lebanese women and 
concludes that, in her view, “the scarf in this community has very little to 
do with men and their sexual urges. A woman wears a scarf as a statement 
[...] announcing her total commitment either to following the Shari‘a or 
to following a political movement.” Linda Waibridge, Without Forpetting the 
Imam: Lebanese ShiUsm in Amenca (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1997), pp. 177-180. The pressure on women to wear the headscarf for 
their own physical security in post-Saddam Iraq has been the subject of 
many news reports, including Zainab Mineeia, “Me Without My Hijab” in 
Los Aingeies Times, 8 June 2008; Dina al-Shibecb, “Iiaq’s Unveiled Women 
Face Rising Crackdown” in A/ Arabiya, 22 November 2012; and Dalya 
Hassan, “One Woman’s Account of Having to Wear a Hyab in Iraq’, 
Washington Post, 4 January 2010. See also Frances Harrison, “Iran police 
move into fashion business’, in BBC News, 2 January 2007 
<http://news.bbe.co.uk/1/hi/world/middle_east/6213854.stm>. 

8 The story of Yusuf is related in Qur’an 12:1-101 with the remain- 
der of the surah (12:102-111) providing thematic closure to the story, 
making Surah 12 (Surat Yusuf) the only one of the lengthy s#rahs of the 
Qur’an to focus on a single narrative. 
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quire him to raise as her own son).? One of the central figures in 
this story is Zulaykha, referred to in the Qur’an as “the wife of al- 
“Aziz” (tmra°at al-SAziz); Sanni and Shi‘ hadith give her name as 
Zulaykha, although some Shit and Sunni gijas a/-anbiya literature 
employ the Biblical appellation “the wife of Potiphar (Qatfir)’.1° 
Zulaykha is the antithesis of the ideal woman in the separate-but- 
equal ideology: while women are encouraged to espouse chastity, 
modesty, and segregation from men, Zulaykha attempts to force 
Yusuf into adultery, falsely accuses him, conspires with the women 
of her city to entrap him, and causes him to go to prison; only after 
many years does she admit that she lied. In contrast to the narra- 
tions in a4/Kafi emphasizing ghayrah for men, her husband’s reaction 
is rather mild; rather than condemning her or divorcing her, he 
simply censures her and the deviousness of women in general, and 
advises her to seek forgiveness (Qur’an 12:28—29).'! While genera- 
tions of men may have cited her husband’s wry comment — “this is 


° The story of Yusuf’s aunt is outlined in al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 12, p. 
291, no. 86 and is also referred to in al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 12, p. 245-6, no. 
12. Yisufs aunt is identified as Sarah, the granddaughter of Sarah, the 
wife of Ibrahim; as such, she serves as a link between the two stories. 

10 Qatfir as well as Itfir are used for Potiphar. Qayir occurs in al- 
Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 12, p. 282, no. 60 (second entry — citing Tabrisi’s tafsir 
rather than a /adith); al-Majlisi, Bibar, vol. 68, p. 71, citing Tha‘labi. In- 
stances of Itfir occur in al-Majlisi, Brbar, vol. 12, p 225 (footnote citing 
‘Fabrisi); Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Tha‘labi (d. 427 AH), a/-Kashf wa al- 
Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an \Tafsir al-ThaTabi\, 10 vols. (Beirut: Dar [hya’ al- 
Turath al-‘Arabt, 2002), vol. 5, p. 206. The Dehkhoda dictionary (Logha?- 
nameh Debkheda) mentions that Izfir (which differs from Itfir only by a 
dot) was also used for “Potiphar” but that this was done in error. 

'! Her husband’s comment about the plots of women can be taken 
many ways. One possible interpretation is that it is a general statement 
about women. Another possible interpretation is that was addressed to 
women in general, rather than Zulaykha herself, out of politeness, in the 
same way that it is said that, during the Battle of the Camel, Imam ‘AI 
critiqued women, rather than ‘A?ishah herself, out of respect for her posi- 
tion as a wife of the Prophet. For a discussion of the /adith on, see the 
previous chapter. 
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one of you women’s plots — your womanly plots are prodigious!” 
(12:128) — as divine criticism of women, seeing as, in the story, it is 
in the words of Zulaykha’s husband, rather than Allah, there is no 
reason to construe it as a Qur’anic axiom. Plus, Zulaykha confesses 
— which is really what the story is about (Qur’an 12:53) — and cites 
the impetuous nature of the soul (ana al-nafs la-ammaratun bi-al-sh’) 
as the cause for her slip, and this certainly isn’t limited to women. 


The happy ending 


No more is said about Zulaykha in the Qur’an. It might be ex- 
pected that the narrations on Zulaykha would condemn her im- 
modesty and sinfulness — or, at least, blame her since she actually 
was in the wrong. However, her portrayal in Shi narrations is ex- 
tremely sympathetic. Rather than condemning her, both Shi‘l and 
Sunni narrations finish off her story with a happy ending.!? The 
Shit ahadith about this happy ending can be synthesised to say that, 
in old age, Zulaykha falls into poverty. Penitent, she praises Allah 
for lowering kings for their sins and uplifting slaves — like Yusuf — 
for their obedience.'3 After she falls to begging, the people advise 
her to ask Yusuf for help, but she is too embarrassed to do that 
because of what she did to him. Eventually, the people convince 
her to do this, so she approaches Yusuf and asks him for help. (In 
another version, Yusuf finds her on the road sitting in a heap of 
rubbish and takes pity on her.) Touched by her repentance, he 
gives her money and marries her. Two hadith specify that he mar- 
ries her at the command of Allah — perhaps to remove any criticism 


12 For the Sunni version of this happy ending, see Brannon Wheeler, 
Prophets in the Ouran: An Introduction to the Quran and Muslim Exegesis, p. 138. 

‘3 Zulaykha expresses this sentiment in ‘Ali ibn [brahim al-Qummi, 
Tafsir al-Oummi, vol. 1, p. 356; vol. 12, p. 254-5, no. 18 (citing Ama al- 
Sadug), Amat al-Tusi, pp. 456 and 457 (separate narrations); al-Saduq, ‘I/a/ 
al-SharatS, vol. 1, p. 55; al-Majlisi, Bzbar al-Anwar, vol. 12, p. 296, no. 80 
(citing Ossas al-Anbiya’); and also al-Majlisi, Behar alAnwar, vol. 75, p. 457 
(citing Kany al-Karajiki). 
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of why he would marry a woman of questionable character.'* Zu- 
laykha asks Yusuf to pray for her youth to be restored; he com- 
plies; she becomes young again, and the audience is left with the 
impression that they live happily ever after. In mediaeval times, her 
love and their eventual marriage became proverbial and resulted in 
a gteat outpouring of romantic literature, which — as in much Is- 
lamic mystical literature — also likened Zulaykha’s love for Yusuf to 
love for the divine.! 


Summary of narrations 


Topic The happy ending 
Tafsir al-Oummi 1:356 
Amal al-Sadug, 4 
Amali al-Tasi, 456 
Amali al-Tasi, 457 
Tal al-Sharae® 1:55 
Bihar 12:296, no. 80 (citing Ozsas alAnbiya’, 
with the chain of narration to Shaykh al- 
Saduq) 

Bihar 75:457 (citing Kany al-Karajiki 


Reflects Sufism 
Uniquely Shit content 
























Sources 








14 The narrations which specify that Allah ordered Yusuf to marry 
Zulaykha are al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 12, p. 270, no. 46 (citing Amak al-Tusi) 
and vol 12, pp. 281-2, no. 60 (citing Tal at Shara’r5, 

15 The story of Yusuf and Zulaykha was retold by several 15% centu- 
ry poets in Iran and the Indian Subcontinent, including Jami and Shah 
Muhammad Sagir; one long poem is also attributed to Firdawst (d. 1020). 
Jami’s popular poem tells the story of Yusuf and Zulaykha as an allegory 
for the soul’s longing for God; in this version, Zulaykha can be seen as 
someone who is redeemed because she repents and recognises the wah 
Allah (Yusuf). This, however, is not found in the Qur’anic story or the 
hadith about her, except possibly with regards to the hadith in which Zu- 
laykha acknowledges the beauty of the Prophet Muhammad (Brhar, vol. 
12, p. 281, no. 60). 
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Separate-but-equal Opposes: 

ideology e = The hijab and chastity are of paramount im- 
portance, and female beauty is de- 
emphasized. 


¢ Women do not experience physical desires. 
(“Man is the slave of his desires; women are 
the bond-maids of love.’ 








Zulaykha’s excuses 


In several narrations, Zulaykha presents excuses to Yusuf for her 
advances to him while she was a married woman.'!* While the pre- 





16 Zulaykha’s excuses are as follows: 

(a) Love of Yusuf, “Allah did not create a partner for you [YUtsuf] 
in the world” (meaning, either, that he was single or else that Yusuf was 
peerless), and “there was no woman in Egypt more beautiful or wealthier 
than me”. This Aadith does not say that Zulaykha’s husband was impotent, 
although it does say at the end that when she married Yusuf she was a 
virgin (whether that is meant to be for natural or miraculous reasons is 
not specified). ‘Alt ibu Tbralvin al-Qumunt, Tufsr al-Qummi, vol. 1, p. 356. 

(b) Zulaykha was the most beautiful woman, Yusuf was the most 
handsome man, Zulaykha was a virgin, and her husband was impotent. al- 
Majlisi, Behar, vol. 12, p. 268-9, no. 42 (citing Ama al-Tusé) 

(c) Yusuf’s handsomeness. al-Majlisi, Behar, vol. 12, p. 281, no. 60 
(citing ‘Tal al Shara’r)). 

(dq) Zulaykha’s youth, Zulaykha’s wealth, and (in her words), “I did 
not have a husband”. al-Majlist, Behar, vol. 12, p. 296, no. 79 (citing Ozsas 
al-Anbya’ by Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi) 


Other hadith which discuss what happens to Zulaykha later in life are: 

(a) al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 12, p. 254-255, no. 18 (citing Amal al- 
Sdduq). Here, Zulaykha is regretful for her misconduct but does not offer 
excuses. 

(b) Qisas al-Anbiya’ by Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi, p. 136; al-Majlisi, 
Bihar, vol. 12, p. 296, no. 78. In this 4adith, Yusuf feels sorry for Zulaykha 
and gives her money, but it does not mention that he marries her. 

(c) Oisas al-Anbiya@ by Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi, p. 136; al-Majlisi, 
Bikar, vol. 12, p. 296, no. 80. Zulaykha repents, and she and Yusuf marry. 
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cise excuses vary from hadith to hadith, what is notable is that the 
excuses are presented uncritically, with neither Yusuf nor the narra- 
tor censuring her or rejecting them. One excuse is that she was in 
love. The second excuse is that Yusuf was exceedingly handsome, 
something that again is not a valid excuse from a shari<ah perspec- 
tive but points to the view that while, nowadays, female beauty is 
viewed as a temptation, in the past, male beauty was also viewed as 
a temptation, as well as an aspect of manliness. The third is that she 
was exceedingly beautiful — “I was the most beautiful woman of 
Egypt”. Here, insetad of treating female beauty as a temptation to 
men, it treats her beauty as a temptation to her own self. In that 
regard, it calls to mind another Shi Aadith advising men not to 
marry a lady for her beauty lest her beauty lead her to impiety; 
these two /adith might suggest that beauty itself is only associated 
with impiety. However, her beauty is restored to her at the end of 
the story as a symbol of her piety.!’ She also cites her wealth — 
which may be taken as being synonymous with her social position 
—as something which led her astray, and turns away from her pre- 
vious social standing by praising Allah for lowering kings. 

However, the excuse which receives the most emphasis is that 
her husband was impotent, and so she was a virgin until she mar- 
ried Yusuf. It is a reminder that, in the pre-modern era, women 
were not expected to remain indefinitely chaste. (In contrast, in 
many Muslim societies today, there is a social expectation that un- 
married women — especially widowed or divorced women — will 
remain indefinitely and contentedly single, and that this would only 
be a hardship for men.) This insistence on Zulaykha being a virgin 
when she marries Yusuf may also be an attempt to salvage her. 
While the emphasis on virginity as being a requirement for mar- 
riageability for women seems to be fairly modern, in that the rate 
of divorce and remarriage seems to have been fairly high in the pre- 
modern era in a number of Muslim regions, some people may have 


(d) al-Majlisi, Brbar, vol. 75, p. 457 (no source) which alludes to 
Zulaykha’s repentance but is about someone by the name of a/mutma’inah 
bint al-Nu‘man ibn al-Mundhar. 

1’ Her beauty is restored to her in al-Majlisi, Bébar, pp. 251-2, no. 17 
(citing Tafsir al-Qummi) and is a common part of gsas al-anbiya? literature. 
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felt it would have been beneath Yusuf’s status to marry a non- 
virgin. 18 

There is something ironic about Zulaykha being a virgin, in 
that — as will be discussed at the end of the chapter — there is a gen- 
re of /adith telling men not to teach their daughters Surat Yusuf so 
that their daughters don’t get any ideas. While Zulaykha can enjoy 
her wealth and status, grow old, and then be turned back to a beau- 
tiful maiden, at which time she will marry another rich and famous 
man, obviously, ordinary women cannot expect this. In that regard, 
it brings up another Shi‘T Aadith, which is circulated in the present 
era, advising men to marry virgin women.'? Of course, this hadith 
does not reflect the actual practise of the Prophet, in that he mar- 
ried many women who were widowed, and Aadith texts indicate that 
in the Prophetic era, women remarried fairly often after their hus- 
bands were killed in wars or raids, or just divorced them. (This is, 
of course, not even taking into account the more liberal marriage 
atrangements that were socially acceptable in the Arabian Peninsula 
until the advent of Islam.) Additionally, this Jadith is ascribed to the 
Imam by one Sahl ibn Ziyad, whose name keeps popping up in the 
chains of narration of misogynistic Aadith, including a hadith on on 
women’s “deficiencies”. Sahl ibn Ziyad is also said to have been 
affiliated with heterodox (gh#/af) movements, and this suggests that 
he may have been introducing extra-Jslamic views on women into 
the Islamic corpus, particularly since some groups termed ghu/at were 
known for misogynistic views; of course, gh#/at is more or less a 
catch phrase for “sects that never received the theological stamp of 
approval” and embraces a great many viewpoints, misogynistic and 
otherwise.” 


'8 Yossef Rapoport maintains that, contrary to popular assumptions 
among Muslims today, high rates of divorce were common in mediaeval 
Islamic societies. Yossef Rapoport, Marriage, Money and Divorce in Medieval 
Tslanuc Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 

1 This type of Aadith, albeit in slightly more descriptive terms, is also 
present in Sahih al-Bukhari (the book of marriage, no. 4791-2). It will be 
discussed at the end of this chapter. 

20 Mushegh Asatryan mentions that some heterodox (ghu/af) sects as- 
sociated disobedience of women with the rebellion of Satan, believed that 
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In any case, the subject of virginity does not come up regard- 
ing any of these other women, except for the Virgin Mary. Howev- 
er, the absence of discussion in itself is significant, and this might 
be expected to be a considerably relevant subject to Hajar, since 
she was the one from whose womb issued forth the Prophetic line. 
Perhaps, listeners back then simply didn’t care as much about vir- 
ginity as some Muslims do today. 


Zulaykha’s excuses 
Sources © = Tafsir al-Qummi 1:356 
© = Amali al-Tusi, 456 
‘Val al-Shar@i°1:55 
Bihar 12:296, no. 79 (citing Amal al-Tusi) 
Bihar 12:254—-255, no. 18 (citing Amal al-Saduq) 
QOisas al-Anbtya’, 136 (separate narrations) 








Reflects e Sufism 
e Uniquely Shi% content 


The hijab and chastity are of paramount im- 
portance; female beauty is de-emphasized, and 
women do not experience physical desires. 





A female virgin is superior to a non-virgin. 





— as a punishment — disbelievers would be reincarnated as women, and 
that women are “worse than men” and the “essence of all evil”; he also 
mentions a narration saying that women lack beards as a sign of obedi- 
ence. Mushegh Asatryan, Heresy and Rationalism in Early Islam: The Origins 
and Evolution of the Mufaddal-Tradition, 188--9, 267. Haydar ‘Ali Qalamdaran 
is quite negative about the contributions of Sahl ibn Ziyad in his work 
against ghulaw. Haydar ‘Alt Qalamdaran, Rah-e Najat az Sharr-e Ghulat, pp. 
17, 45, 137, 138. I had the privilege of asking Ayatollah Sistant his view on 
Sahl ibn Ziyad in 2014, but unfortunately I did not have the privilege of 
hearing the full response since his personal guard escorted me outside 
mid-answer. 
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IS LOVE GOOD OR BAD? 


While many Qur’anic stories include love, whether that be spousal 
love, parental love, or some other form of love, the Qur’an does 
not elaborate much on human love. It says that Allah places love 
and mercy between the hearts of spouses (30:21); regarding infatua- 
tion, it also tells men and women not to marry polytheists even if 
they are taken with them (2:221). Love in the context of faith is 
discussed more extensively: the Qur’an says who and what Allah 
does not love, and says that Allah inclines the hearts of the believ- 
ers towatds each other. In essence, the Qur’anic message about 
love could be summarized as saying that, in the Qur’anic view, love 
between humans issues forth from the divine. 

Love is discussed mote in Shit Jadith. As in the Qur’an, love 
in the context of faith is given the most attention — for instance, in 
the Aadith asking “Is religion anything but love and hater”! Love is 
central to the Shit view of wzlayah, and love of ah/ at-bayt is de- 
scribed as meritorious and salvific. Adherents to ah/ al-bayt are ex- 
pected to have a strong love for each other arising from their 
wilayah. This type of love is different from romantic love, but it 1s 
worth mentioning insomuch as it reinforces the role of love in 
Shi‘ism. 

Regarding human love, there are two strains of thought in 
Shi fadith. One is that love is natural and, under the right circum- 
stances, desirable; this approach is similar to the Qut’anic verses 
mentioned above. For instance, the Shi‘I tradition praises the mar- 
riage of Imam ‘Alt and Patimah al-Zahra’ as the ideal relationship 
between two loving spouses, as do the /adith that speak of the grief 
of Imam ‘AIi after losing Fatimah.”2 Stories of the Prophet’s inter- 


21 For a discussion of this /adith, see Sayyid Muhammad Rida Hijaz, 
“The Concept of Love in the Shi? Creed”, in A/+Tawhid, vol. XI, no, 1 
and 2, 

22 A Sunni hadith in Sabih al-Bukhari says that Fatimah was angry at 
‘Ali for wanting to take another wife, so the Prophet gave a public speech 
telling ‘Ali that he had to divorce Fatimah if he wanted to marty another 
wife, and that “whoever angers Fatimah angers me.” While ShiI hadith 
also relate that the Prophet said “whoever angers Fatimah angers me”, 
this is taken to refer to Fatimah’s displeasure at Abu Bakr and ‘Umar at 
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actions with his own wives, in particular his first wife Khadyah, 
also reinforce this. A commonly cited Aadith says that the mote a 
man’s faith increases, the mote his love for women increases; and, 
another Aadith says that love for women is a characteristic of the 
prophets.” Similarly, many stories related about ah/ a/-bayt and their 
families — for instance, the retellings of the events during the Battle 
of Karbala’ — express a deep human love that is not portrayed as 
being incompatible with their spiritual status. 

There is, however, another approach to love in Shi thought. 
This approach, which is particularly common in mystical discourse, 
is suspicious of earthly love and treats it as a trial or deception of 
this world. True love and happiness should be in the Hereafter; 
people should not become too attached to this world, including 
their spouses or children, who are but “ornaments of the life of 
this world” (Qur’an 18:46). While men should marry (usually, the 
presumed addressee is male), earthly love should be eschewed in 
favour of divine love, which is eternal and will never fail. This idea 
seems to have been inherited in contemporary Shi discourse fcer- 
tain Iranian scholars — perhaps, one might surmise, who didn’t 
have the happiest of marital lives? — and it was later integrated into 
the separate-but-equal theory.” 


the end of her life, the Sunni version of the story is taken as an attempt to 
depoliticize the statement and deflect attention from the first two caliphs. 
Another Aadith in the Sunni tradition explains that ‘Ali was called “Abt 
Tutab” (lit. “the Father of Dust”) because, due to a marital dispute with 
Fatimah, he was sleeping outside the house (Sahib al-Bukhari, book 73, no. 
223; book 74, Aadith 301); this is also rejected as an attempt to malign ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib, who is held to have been called Abt Turab because of his 
humility, not because he was expelled from his house. Instead, Shi‘a em- 
phasise a Aadith attributed to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib after Fatimah’s death 
wherein he says “I never made her [Fatimah] angry, nor did she ever make 
me angry.” See Denise L. Soufi, The Image of Fatima in Classical Mushm 
Thought, pp. 51-52; Clohessy, Fatima, Daughter of Muhammad, pp. 40-46. 

23M. Rayshahri, The Scale of Wisdom, p. 990 (no. 5748-5750). 

4 Fayd Kashani discusses love of wives in the context of love of this 
world, occasionally citing abadith, in Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani, Spzritual 
Mysteries and Ethical Secrets; A Translation of al-Hagviq fi Makarim al- 
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The above fadith about Zulaykha are sympathetic to and un- 
ctitical of human love — for instance, the many /adith in which she 
proffers her excuses to Yusuf. However, there is one Aadith that 
stands out as being suspicious of human love and reflects the latter 
view. This Aadith is also notable in that it treats all forms of human 
love as more or less the same; romantic love is not given any pref- 
erence or stigma, nor are males and females discussed differently. 
Instead, Yusuf just sums up his view that all his problems ate due 
to the fact that people love him too much! This is not an unusual 
view of Yusuf; another narration says that “no woman would look 
at Yusuf, but she desired him; and no man would look at Yusuf, 
but he would love him’’.2? However, this narration is different be- 
cause it treats love as a curse. Jt is narrated from Jmam Rida: 


The prison guard said to Yusuf, “Indeed, I love you.” 


And so Yusuf said, “All that has befallen me is due to love. My 
aunt (mother’s sister) loved me, and she kidnapped me.*° My 
father loved me, and my brothers envied me. The wife of ‘Aziz 
loved me, and she imprisoned me.” 


[...] And Yusuf complained in the prison to Allah, and so he 
said, “O Lord, what have I done to deserve prison?” 


Akhlaq, pp. 202-203. However, he does cite a hadith with a slightly differ- 
ent view which speaks of the world as being either blameworthy or a place 
to grow in through experience. Another example of this view would be 
the Aadi#th in which Jesus is said to liken the world to a beautiful woman 
who deceives and kills her husbands. Tbid., p. 210. Mulla Sadra is also 
known to have viewed women with some suspicion and to have likened 
women to animals that were created beautiful so that men would mate 
with them (a/-Asfar al-Arbaah quoted in Abdolkarim Soroush, Reason Free- 
dom and Democracy in Islam: Essential Writings of Abdolkarim Soroush (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2000), p. 223. 

25 Por instance, al-Majlist, Biar, vol 12, p 225, no. 3 (citing Tafsir al- 
Oummi). 

26 See al-Majlisi, Bhar, vol. 12, p. 268, no. 12, citing Tafsir a-Qummi 
and 298-299, no. 86 (citing a/-Kbara’z). 
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And so Allah revealed to him, “You chose it yourself when 
you said, ‘O Lord, prison is more beloved to me than what 
they call me to.” Why did you not say, “Safety is more beloved 
to me than what they call me to?”’?” 


The critical moment is in the latter paragraph, when Allah chides 
Yusuf for turning to someone other than Him. In Shi thought, 
where the prophets are held to be sinless, this is referred to as the 
“sin of the prophets” — momentarily forgetting Allah or lessening 
their absolute dependence on Him. Theologically, it is referred to 
as fark al-awld, ot leaving aside what is best.*8 Here, it also effective- 
ly places the blame on Yusuf instead of Zulaykha for putting him- 
self in prison. 

This type of intimate conversation between Yusuf and Allah is 
referred to as a type of “indulgence”’.2? Since only those who are 
close to Allah are permitted to converse like this with Him, it signi- 
fies Yusuf’s status before Allah. This type of dialogue between 
Yusuf and Allah recurs in this padith qudsi blaming Yusuf for his 
imprisonment with different implications about love: 


[...] And so Allah revealed to him [Yusuf], “Who showed you 
the dreams that you have dreamt?” 


Yusuf said, “You, O Lord.” 
He [Allah] said, “Who made your father love you?” 
He [Yisuf] said, “You, O Lord.” 


He said. “And so who turned the caravan towards you which 
> 2 
you saw?” 


27 Tafsir al-Qummi, vol. 1, p. 354; al-Majlisi, Bihar vol 12, p. 246, no. 
12, second Aadith listed under this entry, citing Tafsir aLOummi and Tafsir 
al-‘Ayyashi). The phrase “he said” referring to Imam Rida has been omit- 
ted at the ellipsis for ease of reading. 

28 This is also used to explain the “sin” of Adam, in that it is said 
that Allah recommended that he not eat from the tree, and so Adam left 
aside what was better rather than actually disobeying Allah and commit- 
ting a sin. 

9 Kashani, Spiritual Mysteries, pp. 366-8. 
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He said, “You, O Lord.” 


He said, “Who taught you the prayer that you prayed, so that 
you were granted release from the well?” 


He said, “You, O Lord.” 


He said, “And who made the tongue of that boy speak to ex- 
cuse you [from Zulaykha’s accusations]?” 


He said, “You, O Lord.” 


He said, “And who inspired in you the interpretation of 
dreams?” 


He said, “You, O Lord.” 


He said, “And so how did you seek aid in someone other than 
Me, and you did not seek aid in Me? And you put your hope in 
one of My slaves to remember you to one of my creatures, 
while he is under My control, and you did not seek refuge in 
Mer” 


And so he lingered in the prison some more years [...].*° 


Hete, love is treated as something which comes from the divine, 
not the human. That is, Allah made Ya‘qub love Yusuf. (This does 
echo the Qur’anic verse about Allah placing love between the 
hearts of spouses.) However, the main difference between this and 
the above narration is that while Ya‘qub’s love is portrayed posi- 
tively, the love of the women is portrayed negatively; that is, Allah’s 
gift to Yusuf is to save him from womanly love. This is a signifi- 
cant thematic difference from the above narration. Still, the narra- 
tion contradicts itself towards the end, in that it switches to an im- 
plied criticism of Ya‘qub’s love: 


[Allah said to Yusuf:] I granted him [Ya‘qub] twelve sons, and 
one of them [Yusuf] disappeared from him, and he did not 


3° Tafsir al-Qummi, vol. 1, p. 353; al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 12, pp. 246-7, 
no. 12 (first badith). This type of conversation between Yusuf and Allah is 
also found in al-Majlisi, Bibar, vol. 12, p. 301 (no. 100) and p. 302 (no. 
102). 
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stop crying until his sight disappeared, and he sat in the street 
complaining about Me to My creation. So what right do your 
fathers have upon Me??! 


This part of the /adith reiterates the view that love is suspect — alt- 
hough the first part of the fadith says that Allah was the one who 
made Ya‘qtb love Yusuf in the first place. It also should be ob- 
served that the Qur’an does not condemn Ya‘qub for crying until 
he goes blind, but rather treats his grief sympathetically; similarly, 
in the Shi tradition, Ya‘qub’s grief over Yusuf is viewed positively 
and cited in polemical arguments — for instance, in a narration at- 
tributed to Imam al-Sajjad — to prove the desirability of mourning 
over al-Husayn.*? 

Nonetheless, in Bzhar, ‘Allamah al-Majlisi takes the dangers of 
love one step further by linking Yusuf to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. He 
reasons that, just as Yusuf’s brothers betrayed him out of jealousy, 
the Prophet declared ‘Ali his brother and the people betrayed him 
out of jealousy. Furthermore, just as Yusuf attracted the love of the 
people, ‘Ali also attracted the love of other people, and this led the 
heterodox to deify him.** Therefore, in both cases, love threatens 
faith. Al-Majlisr’s unease with love may reflect a strain of Sufi 
thought which formed the backdrop of the Safavid era, only here, 
the aspersions on are cast in theological rather than gender-related 
terms. 


Summary of narrations 
Human love is dangerous 


Soutces © = Tafsir al-OQummi 1:353 


e Tafsir al-Qummi 1:354 
e =- Bibar 39:57 (no source given 





Reflects 





31 al-Majlisi, Behar, vol. 12, no. 12 (first Aadith). 
32 Thid., vol. 46, p. 108, no. 1 (citing Managib Al Abi Talib). 
33 Thid., vol. 39, p. 57 (no source given). 
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Sepatate-but-equal Opposes: 


ideology Men ate logical, women ate emotional, and 
logic is superior to emotion. 


“Man is the slave of his desires; women are 
the bond-maids of love.” 


Additional messages Human love is a source of problems, and 
divine love is preferred. 


REVERSING THE GENDER BINARY: MALE CHASTITY, 
MODESTY, AND BEAUTY 








The above narration in which Yusuf is held responsible for his own 
imprisonment reflects a trend in the fadith about Yusuf where 
Yusuf embodies traits and expectations that are commonly associ- 
ated with females today — in particular, chastity, modesty, and beau- 
ty. Of course, this outlook does not contradict the Qur’an, which 
tells both genders to be chaste; however, it departs from the 
“common wisdom” about women that is circulated today. 

Even before Yusuf is sent to prison, the following narrations 
make clear that Yusuf is responsible for his chastity and modesty. 
For instance, in a/Faqih, Ya‘qub advises Yusuf, “O my dear son, 
do not commit adultery, for it a bird commits adultery, its teathers 
will fall.’’4 While it would be expected that Ya‘qub, a prophet, 
would advise his son to eschew sins, this conversation is man-to- 
man (and without any mention of the wiles of women). The feath- 
ers represent Yusuf’s beauty; Yusuf’s beauty comes from his piety, 
and should he become impious, his beauty will wane. In another 
narration, when Zulaykha locks Yusuf in the room, an apparition 
of Ya‘qub appears and says to him, “Yusuf, you are in the sky writ- 
ten among the prophets, and you want to be written in the earth as 
an adulterer?’’*s These narrations do not warn Yusuf of the social 


4 al-Saduq, a/-Fagih, vol. 4, p. 31 and Brbar, vol. 12, p. 266, no 32. 

35 al-Majlisi, Brhdr, vol 12, pp. 227-228, no. 3 (citing Tafsir al-Oummi). 
Note that the idea that Yusuf was actually tempted to do wrong, or that 
he actually saw Ya‘qub at that time, is argued against by Shi scholars; 
other Aadih listed in this section (under number 3) also give explanations 
for what Yusuf saw that do not involve an apparition of Ya‘qub. 
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havoc that adultery wreaks, or the divine punishment for sinning; 
instead, they speak to him at a higher level. 

Yusuf’s responsibility for maintaining his own chastity is ech- 
oed in a fadith in praise of Imam al-Hasan. As was the case with 
hadith about Bilais, this Jadith connects Imam al-Hasan to Yusuf in 
the thread of sacred history; as such, it is one of the many hadith 
citing sacred history to elevate the status of ah/ a/-bayt and to por- 
tray ah/ al-bayt in as part of the history of the prophets. The /adith 
begins with a beautiful Bedouin woman coming to Imam al-Hasan 
and seeking his “assistance” on the grounds that she is husband- 
less. Imam al-Hasan tells her, “Begone! Do not burn myself and 
yourself in the Fire.” Ignoring him, she tries to seduce him; the 
hadith alludes to the story of Zulaykha by using the same wording 
as the Qur’an. At this point, Imam al-Hasan begins to cry and re- 
peats, “Woe be upon you, begone from mel” At the severity of his 
crying, the woman also begins to cry. Then, Imam al-Husayn ar- 
rives, and, seeing them crying, begins to cry too. More people ar- 
tive and, seeing them cry, being to cry, until the entire area is 
wracked with tears, and the Bedouins (including the lady) break 
camp and leave. However, out of respect for his brother, Imam al- 
Husayn does not ask Imam al-Hasan what happened.* 

This part of the narration is sufficient to demonstrate Imam 
al-Hasan’s chastity and the importance of this value for men; how- 
ever, the narration continues by linking it to the story of Zulaykha: 


That night, al-Hlasan was asleep when he awoke and he was 
crying. So al-Husayn said to him, “What happened to you?” 


He fal-Hasan] said, “I dreamt a dream this night.” 

He fal-Husayn] said, “And what is it?” 

He [al-Hasan] said, “Do not tell anyone as long as I am alive.” 
He [al-Husayn] said, “Yes.” 


He [al-Hasan] said, “I saw Yasuf, and I came and looked to 
him to be graced by seeing him, and when I saw his beauty, I 


36 Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Shahrashib, Mandgib Al Abi Takb, vol. 4, 
p. 15 (see also Bihar, vol. 43, p. 340, no. 14). 
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cried, and he looked at me among the people and said, ‘By my 
father and mother, what makes you cry, O my brother?’ 


“And so I said, ‘I remembered Yusuf and the wife of al-‘Aziz, 
and what you were tried with from her command, and how 
you stayed in the prison, and the burning of the elderly 
Ya‘qub. And so I cried from that, and I was amazed at it.’ 


“And so Yusuf said, ‘Are you not astonished at what the Bed- 
ouin woman did?”’%’ 


Here, Imam al-Hasan’s chastity directly ties him to Yusuf. The 
theme of men publicly crying (which occurs in excess here, in that 
they cry so much that they drive away the Bedouins) is another 
example of men displaying a behaviour which is today considered 
womanly. 

In addition to chastity, the narrations about Yusuf emphasise 
male modesty, even in front of other men, and even between father 
and son. Like chastity and beauty, male modesty is also linked to 
picty. Here, the connection between modesty and spiritual status is 
emphasised, in that Imam al-Sadiq is quoted as saying that he and 
his forehears were even more modest than Yusuf: 


[...] Indeed, when his trousers were untied, Yusuf saw an ap- 
parition of Ya‘qub pointing with his finger, and he was saying 
to him, “Yusuf!” [...] And so he fled. [...] But I, by Allah, nev- 
et saw the private parts (‘“awrah) of my father [Imam al-Baqir] 
ever, and my father never saw the private parts of my grandfa- 
ther [Imam ‘AI ibn al-Husayn] ever, and my grandfather never 
saw the private parts of his father [Imam al-Husayn] ever....*8 


Here, the portrayal of modesty reinforces the Shi view that the 
Imams enjoyed a higher status than the prophets (except for the 
Prophet Muhammad). It should be noted that the editor adds a 
footnote saying that this hadith was said under sagiyyah (that is, it is 


37 Thid. 

38 al-‘Ayyashi, Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi, vol. 2, p. 147. The ellipses here have 
removed comments from the narrator such as “he [Imam al-Sadiq] said” 
to maintain the flow of the narrative. 
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not to be taken as a correct hadith) because it contradicts the Imami 
belief in the sinlessness of Yusuf, and it also contradicts other 
hadith about what happened when Yusuf was confronted with Zu- 
laykha (namely, explanations of what the “sign of his Lord” 
(burhan-t rabbibt) was). Nonetheless, it emphasises the importance of 
modesty between men, even father and son, among earlier Shi‘a, 
and communicates the association between male modesty and spir- 
itual status. 

A thematically similar narration — which, incidentally, seems to 
contradict the above narration, in that it does not show this Yusuf 
as someone who would be exposed before Ya‘qub — emphasises 
the attitudes towards modesty held by Ya‘qub and Yusuf: 


[...] And Ya‘qub said to his son, “O my son, tell me, what did 
your brothers do to you when they took you from me?” 


He [Yusuf] said, “O my father, excuse me from that.” 
He [Ya‘qub] said, “Tell me about some of it.” 


He [Ydsuf] said, “Father, when they lowered me into the well, 
they said, “Take his shirt.’ And so I told them, ‘My brothers, 
fear Allah and do not expose me.’ And they unsheathed upon 
me a knife. And they said, ‘If you do not remove [it], we will 
slaughter you.’ And so I removed the shirt, and they threw me 
in the well naked.” 


[...] And so Ya‘qub sighed and was overwhelmed with grief, 
and when he recovered, he said, “O my son, tell me.” 


And so he [Yusuf] said, “O my father, I ask you by the God of 
Ibrahim and Ishaq and Ya‘qub that you excuse me from that.” 
So he excused him from that.*? 


While some people might argue that the distress here was due to 
the loss of Yusuf’s namesake shirt, the choice of words — “expose”, 
“naked” — indicates that Yusuf’s distress was over being de-clothed 


39 “Al ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir al-Oummi, vol. 1, p. 356. The 
phrase “he said” referring to the narrator has been omitted at the second 
ellipsis for ease of reading. 
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in front of his brothers. Even decades later, the mere retelling of 
this is enough for Ya‘qub to swoon from grief — despite the fact 
that Yusuf went through severer challenges, such as being sold into 
slavery. As such, it strongly reinforces the value of male modesty. 

In addition to modesty, in the sense of being clothed, the nar- 
ration also emphasise that Yusuf never looked at Zulaykha, who 
was said to be the most beautiful woman in Egypt. This is how he 
is portrayed as protecting his chastity, and echoes the Qur’anic 
verse enjoining male and female believers to lower their gaze 
(24:30-31). Here, lowering the gaze is portrayed from a spiritual 
angle, in that it is described as a way that Yusuf came to his Lord; 
this theme is also echoed in other Aadith, such as the hadith saying 
“lower your gaze and you will see wonders”.“° 


Yusuf, peace be upon him, remained in the house of the king 
and Zulaykha for three years. Then, she fell in love with him 
and tried to seduce him. And so it has reached us — and Allah 
knows best — that she waited seven years [...] and he was bow- 
ing his head to the ground. He would not raise his gaze up to 
her out of fear of his Lord. 


And so she said one day, “Raise your gaze and look at me.” 
He said, “I fear blindness in my eyes.” 
She said, “How beautiful are your eyes!” 


He said, “They are the first to sink into my cheeks in my 
grave.” 


She said, “How fragrant is your scent!” 


He said, “If you caught a whiff of my fragrance three days af- 
ter my death, you would flee from me.” 


She said, “Why don’t you come near me?” 


He said, “T seek through that, nearness to my Lord.” 


0 Bor instance, this Aadith and the connection between lowering the 
gaze from the forbidden and seeing Allah’s majesty in the heart is dis- 
cussed in [pseudo] Ja far al-Sadiq, Misbah al-Shari‘ah, section 3. 
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She said, “My bedding is silken, so get up and fulfil my need.” 
He said, “T fear that my fate would no longer be Paradise.” 
She said, “I will leave you to the torturers [in the prison].” 

He said, “In that case, my Lord will suffice me.”*! 


There are a few other things of note in this Jadith. One is that it is 
ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas, a companion in the Prophetic period who 
is said to have been an expert in Aadith. If it truly does go back to 
Ibn ‘Abbas, it may be indicative of a set of cultural expectations 
from the Prophetic era; both this narration and the one about the 
Bedouin woman are ascribed to a time closer to the Prophetic pe- 
riod and feature particularly aggressive women, in comparison to 
the narration about Eve which presents women as passive and dis- 
interested in men, Another detail is that Ibn ‘Abbas refers to the 
house as belonging to both Zulaykha and the king; while this is a 
small point, it nonetheless differs from the classical paradigm of 
the husband owning the house, and the wife simply inhabiting it. 
The discussion here is slightly different than in the narration where 
Yusuf is blamed for his imprisonment, since in this case he is re- 
membering his Lord throughout and does not make the fatal mis- 
take of saying “Prson is more beloved to me”. Finally, this narra- 
tion also is reflective of the view that love is dangerous, in that the 
temporality of human infatuation is contrasted with the eternity of 
death and the eternity of God. 

Parallel to the concept of male modesty is the concept of male 
beauty. Here, his face is described as being “like a full moon’, 
which is similar to the descriptions used for ‘Ali al-Akbar ibn al- 
Husayn and al-Qasim ibn al-Hasan, young men who were martyred 
in Karbala’. These descriptions reinforce the view that (a) beauty is 
an inherited trait along the line of the prophets and Imams, and (b) 
beauty is proportional to faith and/or wzlayah. 

But although Yusuf’s beauty is proverbial, is Yusuf the epito- 
me of male beauty? Shit Aadith remind the audience that the most 
beautiful of Allah’s creatures was the Prophet Muhammad. ‘This is 


4 al-Majlist, Bihar vol. 12 p. 270, no. 45 (citing Da‘awat al-Rawandi. 
#2 Alt ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir al-Oummi, vol. 1, p. 341. 
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part of the ShiT emphasis on the Prophet being superior in all 
things, including handsomeness.* Uri Rubin notes how sources say 
that holding the seed of a prophetic forebear in his loins would 
make a man irresistible to women, but once the seed had passed on 
to a lady, the man would lose that charisma.“ (We also saw this in 
the Aadith about Eve bearing the Prophetic light.) One thing to note 
is that this is all presented as positive and directly related to spiritu- 
al status, even though it might presumably be seen to be something 
that could lead to temptation. 

This belief in the Prophetic beauty comes up in a dialogue be- 
tween Yusuf and Zulaykha, which acts as yet another fadith linking 
the story of Yusuf to that of the Prophet. Zulaykha is apologizing 
to Yusuf for her actions and excusing herself on the grounds that 
Yusuf is so handsome. At this time, Yusuf asks her would she 
would do if she saw the Prophet, who, by implication, is even more 
handsome: 


He [Yusuf] said, “And what if you saw a prophet called 
Muhammad, may Allah’s peace and blessings be upon him and 
his family, who will be at the end of time, who will be more 
heautiful than me in face and more beautiful than me in form, 
and more generous and forgiving (asmah minni kaffan) than 
me?” 


She [Zulaykha] said, “You spoke the truth.” 
He said, “And how do you know I spoke the truth?” 


43 Of course, the view that the Prophet is the most beautiful is not 
entirely limited to Shi‘a and is found among some Sunnis, particularly 
Sufis, although Katz suggests that this view may have originated among 
Shifa. Marion Katz, The Birth of the Prophet Muhammad. In contrast, Ibn 
Kathir maintains that, as the creation of Allah, Adam was the most beauti- 
ful person to have existed; and Yusuf had half of his beauty. Brannon 
Wheeler, Prophets in the Qur'an, p. 135. 

“4 Uri Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light—-Aspects of the Concept of 
Nur Muhammad, pp. 62-119”; Uri Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors in the 
Early Shi‘a Tradition’, pp. 41-65. 
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She said, “Because when you mentioned him, love for him fell 
into my heart.” 


And Allah, the Mighty and Glorious, revealed to Yusuf that 
she had told the truth. And indeed he loved her for the love of 
Muhammad, may Allah’s peace and blessings be upon him and 
his family, and Allah ordered him to marry her. 


This narration reinforces belief in the Prophetic beauty as a sign of 
the Prophet’s overall superiority over the other prophets. Addi- 
tionally, it sends the message that acknowledging the Prophetic 
beauty has a salvific function for Zulaykha. Because her heart is 
open to perceiving the Prophetic beauty — which, by extension, 
must be an ever-present part of reality in order for her to perceive 
it even in ancient times — she is redeemed before Allah, to the de- 
gree that Allah sends divine revelation to Yusuf to let Yusuf know 
that Zulaykha truly loves the Prophet. Zulaykha’s love for the 
Prophet also effects a major change in her life and acts as a form of 
intercession, in that, after she genuinely loves the Prophet, Allah 
orders Yusuf to marry her. And, last but not least, at this point in 
the “happy ending” narratives, Zulaykha’s beauty is restored to her; 
in other words, although it led her to temptation before, her beauty 
is now being restored to her as a positive thing in reward for her 
nilayah and acknowledgment of the Prophetic beauty.* 


Male chastity, modesty, and beau 


Sources © = al-Fagih 4:31 

© = Tafsir al-Qummi 1:34 
© = Tafsir al-Oummi 1:356 
e = Bibar 12:270, no. 45 (citing Da ‘awat al-Rawandt) 
e = Tal al-Shara?t© 1:55 

© = Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi 2.147 

© = Lal al-Shara’t 1:56 

© Managib Al Abi Talib 4:15 

























4 al-Sadiiq Tal al-Shara’1S vol. 1, p. 55. 
46 Thid.; al-Saduq, T/a/ al-Sharat5, vol. 1, p. 56. 
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Reflects e =6 Safism 
e Uniquely ShiT content 


Sepatate-but- Opposes: 

equal ideology e = The hijab and chastity [for women] are of para- 
mount importance; female beauty is de- 
emphasized, and women do not experience 
physical desires. (Man is the slave of his desires; 
women are the bond-maids of love.’) 





e = Men are logical, women are emotional, and logic 
1s superior to emotion. 


Additional e Male beauty and chastity are traits of the Imams 
messages and pertain to w#layah. 


FEMALE BEAUTY 





A discussion of male beauty leads to a discussion of female beauty. 
As has been seen above, Zulaykha’s beauty is both positive and 
negative; while, in the beginning, it leads her to sin, in the end, it is 
a reflection of her piety. However, she is never condemned for 
being beautiful (or for not concealing her beauty). Yusuf’s beauty is 
treated positively as well and as a reflection of his piety, although it 
lcads women to temptation, cxccpt in the Afadith where he com 
plains that people love him too much. Zulaykha is the only woman 
discussed in this book about whom there is a focus on physical 
beauty; however, narrations connect spirituality and physical beauty 
(with the idea that the greater a spiritual status someone has, the 
more beautiful they will appear), and will be discussed more when 
we get to the Virgin Mary. 


Z.ULAYKHA’S LEGACY — “DO NOT TEACH GIRLS SURAT 
YUSUF” AND MARRYING UGLY, FERTILE WOMEN 


There is, of course, another side to the above narrative. One Aadith, 
which occurs in a/Kafi and a/-Fagih in four different forms, indi- 
rectly provides commentary on the story of Zulaykha by advising 
men not to teach girls Surat Yusuf and instead to teach them Surat 
al-Nur, which emphasises chastity; one /adifh specifies that this is 
because Surat Yusuf contains temptation (fa), and Surat Nur con- 
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tains cautionary advice (wawa?z\. Most versions of this Aadith also 
include the advice to confine girls to chambers away from the road, 
and not to teach them to read or write.‘ 


47 This Aadith is cited as modern-day advice for parents because 
“Strat al-Nur discusses the concept of chastity, which suits the nature of a 
female, while S#rat Ya#suf mentions a sexually driven situation Prophet 
Yusuf (peace be upon him) was placed in, which does not befit the nature 
of young girls”. Adil Miyanji Musabyji, The Human Cycle: Eighteen Lessons 
with Sayyid Mubammad Husayn Jalah, \esson 8 <http://www.al- 
islam.org/the-human-cycle-eighteen-lessons-with-sayyid-muhammad- 
husayn-jalali/>. 


The variants of the Aadith in these sources are: 

(a)  ‘Iddatun min ashabina, from Sahl ibn Ziyad, from ‘Ali ibn Asbat, 
from his paternal uncle Ya‘qub ibn Salim, attributed back (rafa‘abx) to the 
Commander of the Faithful [Imam ‘Al] [who] said: “Do not teach your 
women Surat Yusuf and do not read it to them, because in it are tempta- 
tions (fam), and teach them Surat Nur because in it is cautionary advice 
(mawa%2).” (al-Kulayni, a/-Kafz, vol. 5, p. 516, no. 2) 

(b) ‘Alt ibn Muhammad from Ibn Jumhur from his father from 
Fadalah ibn Ayyub from al-Sukunt: “I entered the presence of Abt ‘Abd 
Allah [al- Sadiq], peace be upon hum, and I was sad and afflicted. He said 
to me, ‘O Sukunt, what has made you said?’ So I said, ‘I have had a daugh- 
ter.’ He said, ‘O Sukuni, her weight is upon the earth and her sustenance 
is upon Allah; she will live not lessen your allotted lifespan, and she will 
eat from other than your [divinely allotted] sustenance, so be happy.’ So, 
by Allah, [my sadness] was removed. 

“And so he said to me: ‘What have you called her?’ I said: ‘Fatimah.’ 
He said: ‘Ah, ah.’ Then he placed his hand upon his [cheek] and said: ‘The 
Messenger of Allah, may Allah’s peace and blessings be upon him and his 
family, said: “The right of a child upon its parent is that if it is male to 
respect his mother and give him a good name, and make him busy with 
the book of Allah and to purify him, and to teach him swimming, and if it 
is a girl, then to respect her mother and give her a good name, and to 
teach her Surat al-Nur, and not to teach her Surat Yisuf, and do not send 
her from the rooms, and to hasten her to her husband’s house, and if you 
have called her Fatimah, then do not curse her or harm her.” (al-Kulayni, 
al-Kafi, vol. 6, p. 49, no. 6; al-Sadugq, a/-Fagih, vol. 8, p. 112, no. 387) 
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This Sadith can come across as shocking to modern Shits, es- 
pecially given that most of us — even the females — are literate to- 
day. Because this hadith appears in two of the most prominent Shi 
books, it is difficult to “explain” it away in a satisfying manner. 
“Do our books really say that?’ I am sometimes asked. Well, yes 
they do. A common response is “it’s a valid hadith, but not acted 
upon”; this preserves the integrity of a/-Kafi and al/-Fagih as sources. 
(That is apart from the rare person who does actually take it to 
heart.) 

For this reason, we should look a little closer at this padith. 
Logically, the connection with Zulaykha does not make sense, since 
Zulaykha fell into temptation in her own house, and reading and 
writing were not involved. (Perhaps, if she’d been reading and writ- 


(c) [no asad) Abu ‘Abd Allah, peace be upon him, said: ‘Do not 
send out women from the rooms, and do not teach them writing, and do 
not teach them Surat Yusuf, and teach them weaving and Surat Nur.’ (al- 
Saduq, a+Fagih, vol. 1, p. 374, no. 1089) 

(d) Isma‘i ibn Abi Ziyad related from Ja‘far ibn Muhammad from 
his father, peace be upon him, that his fathers, peace be upon them, said 
that the Messenger of Allah, may Allah’s peace and blessings be upun hin 
and his family, said: “Do not send your women out from the rooms, and 
do not teach them writing, and do not teach them Surat Yusuf, and teach 
them weaving and Strat al-Nut.” (al-Saduq, a/Fagih, vol. 3, p. 443, no. 
4535) 

A longer version of this Aadih provided by Shaykh al-Sadugq (the 
compiler of a/-Fag#h) is examined in Amineh Mahallati, “Women in tradi- 
tional Shari’a: a list of differences between men and women in Islamic 
tradition”. 

Shaykh al-Mufid interprets this narration to mean that it is disliked 
(although not forbidden) to settle women in rooms facing the street, and 
to teach them reading and writing, and it is not appropriate to teach them 
Surat Yusuf specifically but not the other parts of the Qur’an, and they 
should be taught Surat Nur. He also recommends that women be taught 
what they need to know of the Qur’4n for their ritual prayers, such as the 
short chapters of al-Fatihah and al-Ikhlas, but not to teach them poetry; 
although “there is no problem to teach them religious rulings, cautionary 
advice, and akhbar (hadith) which are useful for the rulings of Islam”. 
(Shaykh al-Mufid, Abéam al-Nisa’, p. 56) 
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ing more, she would have had something to take her mind off of 
Yusuf?) Zulaykha’s meeting with the women of her city, however, 
may be one reason that a mediaeval scholar who discusses this 
hadith also recommends that women abstain from gatherings of 
women.*® Additionally, this is the only /adith to allude to Zulaykha 
in a/-Kafi ot al-Fagib, the other hadith about the story of Yusuf do 
not discuss her at all, although several Aadith in the Four Books use 
the story of Yusuf to “prove” ShiW stances — for instance, to 
“prove” that the Mahdi can remain young over centuries, or to cri- 
tique the Muslim masses.*? Could these Aadith — perhaps uninten- 
tionally — have also been selected to reflect the dominant values 
and concerns at the time? 

With respect to the chain of narration, one thing that is nota- 
ble is that the first appearance of this Jadi#h in al-Kafi contains Sahl 
ibn Ziyad, the narrator mentioned before who related that men 
should only marry virgin women. This particular version of the 
hadith 1s marfa‘, meaning it ts attributed to the Prophet without a 
direct chain of narration, and, hence, is technically considered weak 
(although not automatically inauthentic). The other narrations 
about this in a/Fagzh that are attributed to the Prophet also do not 
have chains of narration. The only Aadith that has a full chain is the 
one related from Imam al-Sadiq; this /ad?t#h comes across as being 
piecemeal, in that the advice given not to hit a child named Fati- 
mah is related in the same way elsewhere. 

One particular oddity about this Aads#h is that it is also appears 
in a Sunni source but is attributed to ‘A?ishah.5? It would have been 
unusual for her to say this, since she did not separate herself from 
society, and, in the Sunni tradition, she ts celebrated as one of the 
most learned women. The association with ‘A?ishah and the impli- 
cation that knowledge leads to temptation (//an) for women may 
relate to the Aadith of ifk (slander), which describes an incident 
where ‘A?ishah is accused of impropriety; in another gender role 


48 al-Mufid, Abkam al-Nisa’, p. 56. 

® For instance, a hadith in al-Kafi compares the ummah to pigs and to 
the brothers of Yusuf who betrayed him. al-Kulayni, a/Kafz, vol. 1, p. 
336-7, no. 4. 

°° aj-Hakim al-Naysaburi, a-Mustadrak, vol. 2, p. 396. 
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reversal, the language that ‘A?ishah uses directly invokes the story 
of Yusuf to link herself with the falsely accused Yusuf. Additional- 
ly, in the Shi‘a tradition, ‘A?ishah has been condemned for not 
keeping herself to her chambers (that is, for starting the Battle of 
the Camel) although the Qur’an advises the wives of the Prophet to 
remain at home, and this is portrayed as a form of immodesty 
which could be seen as being parallel to Zulaykha’s.*! 

There are numerous counter-examples supporting female lit- 
eracy in the Shi‘l tradition; for instance, the Shi fadith which says 
“seeking knowledge is incumbent on every Muslim male and fe- 
male”,*? and the Shi‘ tradition also praises women such as Fatimah 
al-Zahra’? and Fatima al-Ma‘stimah who were both learned. Shi‘a 
scholars today do not encourage women to be illiterate.°> However, 
judging by Abkam al-Nisa’, it seems to have been taken seriously in 
the 4" century AH by Shaykh al-Mufid. I have heard from some of 
the older generations that, in their villages, women were not taught 
to read lest they read love letters — but that way of thinking is not 
necessarily limited to Shi‘a. I also came across the idea that the 
Prophet said that girls should not be educated in a Victorian-era 
European account of a trip to Iran, although such a view might 
have also reflected tensions surrounding the secularization of 
schooling and the spread of public schooling that ushered in the 
modern era.** It goes without saying that these Aadith define men as 


51 For a discussion of ‘A?ishah, see Amina Inloes, “Was Imam ‘Ali a 
Misogynist? The Portrayal of Women in Nahj al-Balaghah and Kitab Sulaym 
ibn Oays”. 

>? al-Muhaddith al-Nuri, Mastadrak al-Was@il, vol. 17, p. 249, no. 17. 

3 One of my teachers at the fawzah referred to this narration as 
matrak (“abandoned”). 

4 For instance, for an observer’s description of Iranian customs of 
the day, and, in particular, attitudes towards female literacy see Mary Bird, 
Persian Women and their Creed (London: Chutch Missionary Society, 1908), 
p. 38. While such works should be taken with a grain of salt, interestingly, 
she says that it is a prophetic teaching. I have also heard this anectodally 
from the older generation in Lebanon. On the other hand, one of the 
reforms that the Ottoman Empire made was providing public education 
to both boys and girls. 
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the sources of knowledge who then may control whether or not 
women learn. Would this have been a reasonable assumption for 
laypeople in mediaeval Islamic Iraq? Yes and no; while Islamic 
scholarship, then as in now, seems to have been male dominated, at 
least a number of prominent Sunni scholars also mention having 
female teachers. In any case, it does neglect the legacy of female 
Islamic scholarship which was present throughout the mediaeval 
Islamic empire, as well as women such as Fatimah al-Zahra’, or the 
other women being discussed here, who are not really being 
“taughr’.> 


Summarty of natrations 


Topic Do not teach women to tead or Surat Yusuf. 
al-Kafi, 5:516, no. 2 
al-Kafi, 6:49, no. 6 
al-Pagih, 8:112, no. 387 
al-Pagih, 1:374, no. 1089 
al-Pagih, 3:443, no, 4535 

Reflects A cultural norm in which women are disem- 
powered and absent 








Shared Sunni material 

Separate-but-equal | Reinforces: 

ideology Women do not belong in the public sphere; 
women’s seclusion is ideal. 


Male authority is necessary in society. 


Women ate extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents. 





Female chastity is of paramount importance 


>> About legacy of female Islamic scholars, see Muhammad Akram 
Nadwi, AlMuhaddithat: The Women Scholars in Islan, and Ruth Roded, 
Women in Islamic Biographical Collections: From Ibn Sa‘d to Who’s Who (Lon- 
don: Lynne Rienne Publishers, 1994) Elsewhere, James Lindsay concludes 
that “‘six percent” of Ibn ‘Asakir’s teachers were female. Daily Life in the 
Mediaeval Islamu World, p. 196. While mentioning that many women in that 
era were highly educated, he also mentions the objections among some 
mediaeval Islamic (Sunni) male scholars towards this tradition of female 
education as a potential source of moral corruption (pp. 197-198). 
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Additional 
messages 














Knowledge is the purview of men. 
e Men ate normative in religious discourse. 
e Women should not read or write. 








Another theme is connected to the story of Yusuf is advice on 
which women to marry. In addition to Sahl ibn Ziyad’s hadith advis- 
ing men only to marry virgin women, in one of the hadith telling 
men not to teach their daughters Surat Yusuf, the Imam advises the 
man to send his daughter to her husband’s house as quickly as pos- 
sible, presumably — given the context of the Jadi#h — to protect her 
chastity.*° 

Additionally, there is another set of badifh (see chart below) 
which is connected to the story of Yusuf and advises men to marry 
ugly, fertile women in lieu of beautiful, infertile women so they can 
sire more children; this presupposes that the women are neither 
virgins nor young at the time of marriage, since it would be difficult 
to ascertain whether a virgin young girl is fertile or not. This is 
similar to the narration on not marrying barren, beautiful women 
that came up in the discussion of Sarah. While only one of these 
narrations actually mentions Yusuf, ‘Allamah al-Majlisi includes 
both in the section on Yusuf, thus making an implied connection. 
The version of the narration that ties these seemingly disparate 
themes together is from, once again, Sahl ibn Ziyad. He relates 
that, later in life, Yusuf was talking to his brother and asking him 
how he could marry women after him; apparently, his grief over 
Yusuf was expected to have been stronger than that. His brother 
replies that Ya‘qub ordered him to do it to make the earth “heavy” 
with offspring who would praise Allah.*’ This reinforces the value 
of fraternal love as more binding than love for females, and a sense 
that marriage should be for childbearing rather than companion- 
ship. It is worthy of note that other Aadith describe Yusuf’s mar- 
riage while he is in Egypt (before he marries Zulaykha); apparently, 


% Al-Kulayni, a/Kafz, vol. 6, p. 49; also al-Saduq, a+ Fagih, vol. 8, p. 
112, no. 387. 

7 al-Kulayni, a/-Kafz, vol. 5, p. 329, no. 4; vol. 5, p. 333, no. 1; see al- 
so vol. 6, p. 3, no. 4. 
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Yusuf was not so overwhelmed with grief that he could not mar- 
ry.58 

Then, he continues that a man came to the Prophet and said 
that he wanted to marry his beautiful female cousin who was bar- 
ren, but that the Prophet told him not to marty her and instead to 
matry an ugly fertile women to increase the population of the #m- 
mab on the Day of Resurrection.®? This comes across as unfair to 
the barren female cousin, and also to the man who wants to marry 
her. It may be that the narration is an implied commentary on Zu- 
laykha’s beauty, and the dangers thereof, in that she may be being 
invoked as an example of an unsuitable wife. However, like the 
above narration about Surah Yusuf, the message contradicts the 
other narrations about Yusuf and Zulaykha, in that, when she is 
said to have married Yasuf, Zulaykha was both childless (some- 
thing which is, admittedly, explained away) and beautiful. 


Do not marry the beautiful, barren woman 


Sources e = al-Kafi 5:329, no. 4 
© al-Kafr 5:333, no. 1 





Reflects n/a 


Separate-but-equal Supports: 

ideology e Female beauty is de-emphasized. 

Additional messages e A woman’s worth is based on bearing chil- 
dren. 





MARRY THE BEAUTIFUL, CHILDLESS WOMAN OR THE 
FERTILE, UGLY VIRGIN? 


So what is the confused reader to think? Should we favour the ap- 
pealing story of Zulaykha, with the universally pouplar themes of 





58 al-Majlisi, Bzhar al-Anwar, vol. 12, p. 301, no. 98 (citing Tafsir al- 
‘Ayyasht), 

°° The word for “ugly” here is saw’a, other renditions of this badith 
give this a racial slant and say sada? (black), and advise men to matty 
fertile black women instead of infertile beautiful women, although this 
vatiant could have emerged from an orthographic error or even simply 
mishearing, 
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love, beauty, and nobility, and the comforting message that if you 
turn your life around, all will end well? Or should we favour the 
dourer message idealizing fertile, ugly, uneducated virgins? Given 
the outpouring of romantic literature on Yusuf and Zulaykha, it is 
rather clear which way the mediaeval mind swung; however, since 
these hadith appear in contemporaneous books, it appears (pace Jo- 
seph Campbell) more of a case of contemporaries disagreeing, ra- 
ther than an evolution of ideals. 

Most of these /adith (that is, not the dour ones) paint a picture 
of love, beauty, modesty, and chastity different from that in today’s 
(rather dour) ShiT discourse. Perhaps, these /adith are really more 
innocent; they aren’t politicized as part of a post-colonialist struggle 
and capitalist economics. Love and beauty just are, as part of the 
otdinary human experience. Zulaykha makes a mistake, and we 


takes too. In fact, beauty, chastity, and modesty aren’t women’s 
issues; they are important for manly men, not only Yusuf but also 
the Prophet and the Imams. These are not really physical charactis- 
tics, but, rather, come from their spiritual status — although they are 
something that other manly men could aspire to. 

‘L'hematically, these Aadi#h retlect a desire for a less rigid, harsh, 
of legalistic view of faith, and instead prefer a faith which focuses 
on love, beauty, forgiveness, and happiness. These are the stories 
that mystics tell when they couch divine love in the terms of hu- 
man love — Rumi and his wine, Hafez and his beloved. (Even 
though some people always do suspect that perhaps it really was 
about wine and females.) So do mystics tend to be less heavily pa- 
triarchal? Is it the case that, perhaps, these texts are really encoding 
is an underlying ethnic or confessional disagreement? ‘The celebra- 
tion of male beauty, chastity, and modesty does fit quite well into 
the tradition of waranwah and chivalrous brotherhoods which, alt- 
hough not (usually) heterodox, does have its own authority struc- 
ture. 

Perhaps, the “happy ending” was particularly favoured by one 
group — career storytellers. The happy ending plays into fantasies of 
retrieving lost love and youth. Almost anywhere in the world, peo- 
ple prefer to hear about the rich and famous, rather than paupers. 
However, the hadith about Zulaykha — an elite woman — send a dif- 
ferent message from the fadith about Sarah. The fadith about Sarah 
enforce restrictians an upper-class women as part of the patriarchal 
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bargain; Hajar can only move up in the world when she adopts 
those restrictions too. This story, however, suggests that re- 
strictions on women are not that important for the elite. Zulaykha’s 
privilege in being married to a powerful man, being able to act in- 
decently towards Yusuf, and then at the end being able to claim 
virginity sends the message that women of means can get away 
with things that the rest of us cannot. 

Clearly, that doesn’t work with the separate-but-equal ideolo- 
gy. In fact, it turns the ideology on its head. Rather than promoting 
the hijab and female modesty, and presenting women as dangers to 
men, these promote modesty and chastity for men, and present 
men as a temptation for women. Rather than being condemned, 
love and beauty — both female and male — are celebrated, and the 
“happy ending” for Zulaykha, in particular, runs counter to the 
presumptions about women in this ideology. Emotions are not 
“womanly”. Neither are emotions condemned, nor are they un- 
prophetic; to the contrary, Yusuf as well as the Imams shed copi- 
ous tears, and are expected to behave emotionally — for instance, 
Yusuf’s expectation that his brother should eschew marriage out of 
grief. 

Of course, the “do not teach women Surat Yusuf, do not 
teach women to read, and keep them inside away from the road” 
and “do not marry the barren, beautiful woman” narrative strands 
al-Kafi and al-Fagib send a different message, albeit a consistent mes- 
sage, since they concord with similar hadith from these books that 
we have discussed previously. Still, these ad#h do not outline an 
essential difference in the nature between woman and man (for 
instance, “do not teach women to read because women are defi- 
cient in intellect’) but are just about keeping women under control. 
The fact that these Aadith are selected for in a/-Kajfi and al-Fagih says 
something, although what precisely it says will differ based on the 
perspective of the reader. 


How well do these narrations fit the separate-but-equal ideologyr 
(Narrations with an asterisk are in the Four Books. 





Women are extensions e Do not teach 
of male relatives rather women Strat 
than independent Yisuf* 


agents. 
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Men are intellectually, 
spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women ona 
creational level. 


Men are logical, women 
are emotional, and logic 
is superior to emotion. 


Women are inferior be- 
cause they menstruate. 


WOMEN IN SHI‘ISM 








Women do not belong 
in the public sphere; 
women’s seclusion is 
ideal. 

Male authority is neces- 
sary (social, religious, 
political, or in the fami- 
] 

Men are the producers 
and breadwinners, and 
women ate financially 
dependent on men. 


Female chastity is of 
patamount importance; 
female beauty is de- 
emphasized. 


Do not teach 
wotnen Strat 
Yusuf* 


Male chastity, 
modesty, and 
beauty 


Human love is 








Do not teach 
women Sutat 
Yusuf* 


e = Do not marry 
the beautiful, 
barren wom- 
an* 





‘Man is the slave of his 
desires; women are the 
bond-maids of love’ 








The happy ending 
Zulaykha’s excus- 
es 

Male chastity, 
modesty, and 


beaw 


Human love is 
dangerous 


Male chastity, 
modesty, and 


beau 





Today, a distrust of love and beauty characterizes “orthodox” Is- 
lamic discourse. It is not uncommon to hear Muslims describing 
love as religiously forbidden (ardm), and beautification being 
looked down upon as being shallow or Westernized. These narra- 
tives are a reminder that, in the classical Islamic tradition, love and 
beauty were celebrated for both women and men. To see that, one 
only has to peruse illuminated pre-modern manuscripts. Perhaps, 
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this aspect of the pre-modern heritage could also be revived, and 
might make the discourse a little less dour? 


CHAPTER 6. 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA IN THE 
NARRATIVE OF WILAYAH 


Evidence of the fact that such righteous slaves of God, other 
than the Prophets, are also capable of performing extra ordi- 
Naty acts is given for example in the heavenly-sent food that 
was provided for the Virgin Mary; and in the transportation of 
the throne of the Queen of Sheba [Bilqis] in a single moment 
from Yemen to Palestine, an act performed by one of Solo- 
mon’s prominent companions, Asif b. Barkhiya. 


— Ayatollah Ja‘far Subhani, The Doctrines of Shicsm! 


One of Bilgis’s parents was from among the jinn... Once, 
Bilqis was mentioned before Allah’s Messenger (peace be upon 
him) who said: “Such people as ruled by a lady will never be 


successful.” 
— Ibn Kathir (14% century Sunni historian), Szories of the Prophets? 


Love. Beauty. Power. These ate some of the words that come to 
mind when we hear ancient legends of the Queen of Sheba — ap- 
parently, along with “unsuccessful rulers” and “jinn”. The Queen 
of Sheba who is actually in the Qur’an is another story, however; 


' Ayatollah Ja‘far Subhani, The Doctrines of ShiGsm: A Compendium of 
Imami Beliefs and Practices, trans. Reza Shah-Kazemi (London & New York: 
I. B. Tauris in conjunction with the Institute of Ismaili Studies, 2001), p. 
66 

* Ibn Katheer, Stories of the Our’an, trans, ‘Ali as-Sayed Al-Halawani 
(El-Mansoura, Egypt: Dar Al-Manarah, 2001), p. 95. 
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there, she is a truly powerful woman, both intellectually and mili- 
tary. For that reason, contemporary thinkers re-examining assump- 
tions about women and power in the Islamic heritage have re- 
turned to her. 

The Queen of Sheba who is in Shit fadith is yet another story. 
The Shrt fadith about her are particularly unique, even in compari- 
son with the other /adith discussed in this book. First, the Aadith 
about the Queen of Sheba are the most characteristically Shi7. Un- 
like many of the Aadith about Sarah and Eve, they neither themati- 
cally contradict the treatment of the Queen of Sheba in the Qur’an, 
nor do they reflect obvious extra-Islamic influences. Either they are 
authentic and new products of the Imams, or, at least, authentic 
and new products of Shi‘is. Second, most of these Aadith do not 
support patriarchy or the separate-but-equal ideology. Instead, they 
situate the Queen of Sheba in the narrative of w7/ayah as an “honor- 
ary man’. Third, they bind the polemical to the miraculous. Her 
role is not to rule or even to communicate gender norms; instead, 
her role is to define Shi identity. This raises a question: of all the 
sacred women to choose from, why the Queen of Sheba, and what 
does that say about the essence of what it means to be Shi‘i?° 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA IN SCRIPTURE 


Before delving into the Aadith, it is worthwhile to spend a few mo- 
ments reviewing the treatment of the Queen of Sheba in the 
Qur’an. The story of the Queen of Sheba — referred to in Sunni 
and Shit hadith as “Bilqis” — and Sulayman is one of the lengthier 
narratives in the Qur’an, spanning 27:15 to 27:44. A separate sarah, 
Surah Saba’ (lit. “Sheba”, Sirah 34), continues this narrative by 
relating the death of Sulayman and the return of the people of She- 
ba to polytheism — presumably, after the time of Bilqis, who em- 
braced monotheism — and their subsequent destruction. Not only is 
this the only part of the Qur’an to mention a female head of state, 
but it is also the only part of the Qur’an to explore styles of gov- 


3 An earlier version of this chapter was published as Amina Inloes, 
“The Queen of Sheba in Shi‘a Hadith”, in the Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, 
vol. 5, no, 4 (Autumn 2012), pp. 423-440. 
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etnance. Pre-Islamic Near Eastern and African historical sources, 
religious texts, and legends also speak of her; since the Qur’an does 
not provide any introductory information about who the Queen of 
Sheba is and jumps directly to her story, one can assume that the 
audience of the Qur’an was expected to be familiar with her.‘ 

In comparison, the Old Testament® offers a brief account of 
her visit to Solomon’s kingdom in 1 Kings 10 and 2 Chronicles 9. 
Here, her visit is described as a diplomatic mission, from one head 
of state to another. The narrative focuses on her immense wealth 
and her rich gifts to Solomon; unlike in the Qur’an, Solomon ac- 
cepts her gifts but does not ask her to accept monotheism. There ts 
also no mention of any romantic relationship between them (cer- 
tainly, quite disappointing when compared to popular notions of 
love and beauty!).° Thus, the Old Testament presents her as an in- 
dependent agent and public figure and does not offer commentary 
regarding the ramifications of her being a woman. Already, we see 
here that both the Old Testament and the Qur’an exhibit much 
greater tact and moderation than people’s vivid imaginations, given 
the tendency to repaint powerful women, such as Cleopatra, as 


4 Jacob Lassner remarks on this point as well as the need to try to 
understand the narrative that was known to the Qur’anic audience. Demon- 
izing the Oueen of Sheba, pp. 42-43. 

> Like the Qur’an, the Old Testament does not provide her personal 
name. 

6 1 Kings 10:2 is sometimes taken to imply a relationship. The rele- 
vant portion of this verse reads in the King James version of the Bible as 
“when she was come to Solomon, she communed with him of all that was 
in her heart”, whereas in the New International Version of the Bible, it 
reads as “...she came to Solomon and talked with him about all that she 
had on her mind”. The question, therefore, is whether the final word — 
Hebrew “/ev’’ — refers to the emotions (heart) of the Queen of Sheba, or 
her intellectual inquiry (mind); the word itself can mean either. In that 
regard, it is similar in implication to the Arabic ga/b, which literally means 
“heart” but is also used in the classical tradition to refer to the seat of the 
intellect. However, it should be noted that, generally, these verses are not 
interpreted to mean that the Queen of Sheba engaged in a romantic rela- 
tionship with Solomon. 
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ravishing, besotten seductresses. The Qur’an doesn’t say anything 
about the Queen of Sheba being beautiful, or even being in love; 
she’s just a good queen — something, in the above, Ibn Kathir 
wasn’t even willing to acknowledge. 

However, later Jewish sources include more extensive ac- 
counts of the Queen of Sheba. These highlight her gender and the 
perceived threat to the natural order presented by an independent, 
powerful woman. This is explored through tropes involving gender 
confusion, such as Solomon asking the Queen of Sheba to distin- 
guish between identically dressed boys and girls. The Queen of 
Sheba is portrayed as symbolically masculine by virtue of excessive 
body hair, and becomes symbolically feminine when — at Solo- 
mon’s bequest — her body hair is removed, Solomon lies with her, 
and she loses her power and independence, thus falling under his 
dominance and restoring the natural order of things. In some ac- 
counts, she then bears a child — Nebuchadnezzar — who destroys 
the temple in Jerusalem and sends the Jews into exile.’ Thus, in 
contrast to the Old Testament story of the Queen of Sheba, these 
stories present the natural role for a woman as being submissive 
and reinforce the danger of breaking from socially accepted gender 
roles.® 

This is not to say that the Qur’an ignores Bilqis’s woman- 
hood. The Qur’an does not treat Bilgis like a man; it simply pre- 
sents a different view from the popular patriarchal imagination of 
what it means to be a woman. In the Qur’an, when Sulayman’s 
scout, the hoopoe, discovers her, he is astonished to find such a 
powerful woman (Qur’an 27:22). However, the Qur’an does not 
portray Bilgis as an aberration or a threat to the natural order due 
to her gender; instead, the main critique levied at her is that she 
worshipped the sun. As elsewhere in the Qur’an, faith, not gender, 
is the primary concern. (If only some contemporary Muslims 
would take that on board!) This is in contrast to the Sunni narra- 


7 See Jacob Lassner, Demonizing the Queen of Sheba, p. 23. Note that 
this story of Nebuchadnezzar’s parentage is not derived from the Old 
Testament account. 

8 Jacob Lassner explores this issue in depth in Demonizing the Queen of 
Sheba. 
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tion warning against female rulers, and the Shil penchant to shoot 
down powerful women as being too much like ‘A’ishah, who led 
forces against Imam ‘Ali in the Battle of the Camel. Females with 
armies are simply a recipe for trouble, for our womanly emotions 
may lead us to start wars; certainly, no man has ever done that.? 
Second, like the Old Testament, the Qur’an does not allude to her 
sexuality or embark on any discussion of gender roles. It’s almost 
as if the Qur’an is saying that you can discuss women in Islam 
without discussing sexuality or gender roles. 

So how does Bilqis, the woman, rule? Amina Wadud, who has 
written on this, refers to Bilqis’s style of rule as “peaceful politics” 
rather than “womanly politics”;!° while Rawand Osman argues that 
Bilqis’s model of leadership could most aptly be termed feminine — 
for instance, her preference for diplomacy over war — even if men 
might also apply some of the same strategies.'! “Feminine” here is 
not a criticism, in the same way it is when people say you are “run- 
ning like a girl’. Her rule is effective since she has been “given of 
every thing” (afiyat min kul shay’, Qut’an 27:23). This creates com- 
petition, for Sulayman uses the same expression to describe himself 
(Qur’an 27:16), but it’s a fair playing field. In a gloss in Managib Al 
Abi Takb (by Ibn Shahrashub, d. 1192), Bilgis is described with 
respect to her intellect (“ag/; many Shs will immediately see this in 
light of a rather infamous passage in Nahj al-Balaghah about wom- 
en’s intellectual deficiencies.!? Although a powerful monarch, Bilgis 
prefers diplomacy to warfare and consultation to autocratic rule — 


? See Amina Inloes, “Was Imam ‘Ali a Misogynist? The Portrayal of 
Women in Nahj al-Balaghah and Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays’, in Journal of Shi'a 
Islamic Studies, vol. 8, no, 2 (2015), pp. 325-365. 

10 Bor discussion of the story of the Queen of Sheba in the Qur’an 
and its ramifications on the Qur’anic views of women see Amina Wadud, 
Qur'an and Woman (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), pp. 40-42. 

1! Rawand Osman, Female Personalities in the Our'an and Sunnah, pp. 
70-72, 

2 Muhammad ibn ‘Ait ibn Shahrashub, Managib Al Abi Takb, 3 vols. 
(Najaf: al-Maktabah al-Haydartyyah, 1956), vol. 3, p. 102. Rawand Osman 
also notes the association of Bilqis with the ‘“ag/ Rawand Osman, Female 
Personalities in the Our'an and Sunnah, pp. 66-72. 
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unlike Sulayman, who threatens to kill the hoopoe for its tardiness 
(Qur’an 27:20—21). Thematically, the narrative contrasts her femi- 
nine style of rule to Sulaym4n’s masculine approach; for instance, 
in the prelude to the story, the ants fear that Sulayman’s armies will 
destroy them (Qur’an, 27:18), whereas Bilgis cautions her chieftains 
of the destructiveness of warfare (Qur’an, 27:34). (We certainly 
could use more of that in today’s world.) When faced with the let- 
ter from Sulayman, Bilqis invites her chieftains to express their 
views before coming to a decision; and although her chieftains are 
capable warriors, they defer to her judgment (Qur’an 27:32-33). 
Like the Old Testament, the Qur’an rather boringly omits any 
talk of Bilgis marrying or having any sort of romantic relationship 
with Sulayman. The main difference between the Biblical and 
Qur’anic accounts is thematic: while the Old Testament focuses on 
political diplomacy, the Qur’anic focuses on religious diplomacy 
and Sulayman’s efforts to convert her to monotheism. (This is in 
keeping with the general focus of the Qur’an, which is more or less 
a giant treatise on monotheism — something that often gets lost in 
the desire to focus on its legalistic aspects.) In the Qur’an, although 
Sulayman invites her to worship the one God, Bilgis does not ac- 
cept his invitation immediately; instead, she tests him through 
sending him gifts and speaking with him. When she sees that he is 
not interested in her wealth and witnesses the miracle of her throne 
being transported to Sulayman’s palace, she is convinced that he is 
a prophet. Thus, she submits to Allah wh Sulayman (Qur’an 
27:44). “With” (ma‘a) is worthy of emphasis; by saying “I submit 
with Sulayman” instead of “I submit 4o Sulayman’, Bildfs retains her 
independence; rather than submitting to a man because that is the 
natural order of things, she acknowledges the supremacy of God as 
an independent monarch and as Sulayman’s peer. Nonetheless, 
“with” can easily be transmuted into a preposition of subservience, 
and Bilgis is portrayed as submitting /e Sulayman — as a man ~ ra- 
ther than wth him.'? Similarly, Sunni accounts of her marriage to 


13 For instance, ‘Allamah Tabataba’I takes this approach in his dis- 
cussion of her in Tafsir a/-Mizan; he says, “What she said in the previous 
verse — that we were submissive (27:42) pertains to her submission and obe- 
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him are used to demonstrate her eventual subservience to Sulay- 
man and the restoration of the socially expected gender hierarchy." 
Hence, it has been suggested that transfer of the throne from Bilis 
to Sulayman symbolizes the transfer of power from female to male 
as the moral of the story; however, as will be seen, that symbolism 
is not supported in these /adith about the throne.'® 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA IN THE SUNNI AND SHI‘I HADITH 
COLLECTIONS 


Although Sunni gisas a/-anbiya? \iterature discusses Bilqis, the actual 
Sunni Jadith collections are largely silent regarding Bilgis, and what 
is said can essentially be classified as minutiae — for instance, the 
question of whether Saba’ (Sheba) was the name of a person or a 
region.'6 Of course, this is apart from Abu Hurayrah’s insistence 
that Bilgis was born from a jinn, i.e. sentient, invisible beings creat- 
ed — according to Qur’an 55:15 — from “smokeless fire”.!7 (“She 
isn’t human, I swear!’’) While the Qur’an does not speak of human- 
jinn hybrids, that idea — which predates Islam — proved to be rather 
popular, and it found its way into Sunni prophetic narratives. This 
could be because it removes the challenge that Bilis, as an inde- 


dience to Sulayman”. (“Allamah Tabataba’l, a-Mizan fi Tafsir al-Qur'an, in 
his exegesis of 27:43). 

‘4 Jacob Lassner explores this theme in depth throughout Lassner, 
Demonizing the Queen of Sheba. 

‘5 Rawand Osman cites that view in Female Personalities in the Our'an 
and Sunna, p. 69. 

'6 Aba Dawtad Sulayman ibn al-Ash‘ath al-Sijistani, Sanan Abi 
Dawud, 5 vols. (n-p.: Dar al-Fikr li al-Tiba‘ah wa al-Nashr, 1990), vol. 2, p. 
246; Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Masnad Abmad, 6 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Sadir, 
n.d.), vol. 1, p. 216. 

17 “Alt ibn al-Hasan Ibn ‘Asakir, Tartkh Madinat Dimashq (n.p.: Dar 
al-Fikr li al-Nashr wa al-Tiba‘ah, 1998), vol. 69, p. 67; al-Muttaqi al-Hindi, 
Kang al-Ummal, 18 vols. (n.p.: Mu/assasat al-Risalah, 1979), vol. 2, p. 9. 
There are also some discussions of this idea in Robert Lebling, Legends of 
the Fire Spirits: Jinn and Genies from Arabia to Zanzibar (London: I. B. Tauris, 
2014), pp. 42-44. 
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pendent woman, presents to the “natural” social order.18 Once she 
has been stripped of her humanity, she no longer provides a prece- 
dent for other, fully human women to follow in her stead and exert 
their own independence or authority.° That being said, it may also 
simply reflect the human desire to perceive leaders as less human 
and more divine. On the Shi‘t side, ‘Allamah al-Majlisi rejects the 
notion of Bilgis being of jinn-parentage as “incredible” and part of 
the zsra’thyat® — even though, as we have seen in some of the pre- 
vious chapters, some rather overt examples of asra°iiyat about ofber 
women creep into the Shi corpus. Stull, to me, what is most rele- 
vant about Bilgis here is her humanity. While, being a queen, she is 
arguably not an “ordinary” woman, theologically, she is fallible (as 
opposed to Fatimah al-Zahra’, who is infallible), and so someone 
like Bilgis is more akin to me and my life. After all, she — like me — 
has the potential to err. 

The Four Books only contain two distinct narrations about 
Bilgis (and these are mentioned in a/-Kafi and a/-Fagih).?' Bibar al- 
Anwar catalogues fourteen narrations which purport to be about 
Bilgis.22 However, only one of these narrations is about her per- 
sonally. Of the remainder, eleven are about the greatest name of 
Allah and the miraculous transport of her throne, one is about 
Sulayman, and one is about hair removal. Three additional fadith in 
other volumes of Bzbar mention her; all of these narrations are 


18 See Tha‘labi cited in Brannon M. Wheeler, Prophets in the Quran: 
An Introduction to the Quran and Muska Exegesis (New York: Continuum, 
2002), p. 269; Jacob Lassner, Demonizing the Queen of Sheba, pp. 77, 87. 

19 “Allamah Tabataba’1, the 20" century Shi scholar and exegete, al- 
so rejects the notion that Bilgis was born from a jinn for the same reasons 
as al-Majlisi. Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’l, a-Mizan ft Tafsir at- 
Ouran, 20 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-‘Alami li al-Matba‘at, 1997), vol. 15 
pp. 370-371. 

20 al-Majlisi, Behar, vol. 40, p. 313. 

21 The first is in al-Kulayni, a/-Kajfi, vol. 5, p. 83, no. 3; al-Sadugq, a/- 
Fagih, vol. 3, p. 165, no. 3609; and al-Sadiiq, a+Fagih, vol. 4, p. 399, no. 
5854. The second is al-Kulayni, a+-Ka/fz, vol. 1, p. 230, no. 1. 

22 This section spans al-Maijlisi, Bzjar, vol. 14, pp. 109--130. 
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about the merits of Imam ‘AIH, and the latter one (Gn volume 89) is 
also attributed to Imam ‘AI. # 


THE QUEEN OF SHEBA AND IMAM ‘ALI 


Still, the connection with Imam ‘Ali is an excellent starting point — 
not the least because Imam ‘SAH is often envisioned as someone 
who took a strong stance against female leaders.24 The hadith about 
Bilis connect not only Bilqis and the cause of ah/ al-bayt, but spe- 
cifically Bilgis and Imam ‘AI: several narrations about her are used 
to support his position as the inheritor (was) of the Prophet, and 
some ate also attributed to him personally — which, of course, 
brings up the rather obvious question of why he would praise a 
queen if he felt that queens were trouble? Could it be that Imam 
“Ali really wasn’t as restrictive and misogynistic as some people im- 
agine him? In a fadith in al-Kaft and al-Fagih, Bildis is used in a ta- 
ther nice analogy; in it Imam ‘Ali advises people to place more 
hope in Allah for the things which are beyond their hopes,” for 
Moses went out to find fire for his family and returned as a proph- 
et, the Queen of Sheba went out and submitted (to Allah) with 
(ma‘a) Sulayman (again, “with’’), and Pharaoh’s magicians went out 
seeking honor for Pharaoh and returned as believers. It should be 
noted that Bilgis is referred to as “malakat Saba”’ (the Queen of 
Sheba) rather than by proper name, thereby emphasizing her role 
as head of state. 


23 Ibn Shahrashtb, Mandgih Al Abi Takb, vol. 3, p. 295; al-Majlisi, 
Bibar, vol. 71, p. 60 no. 14 (citing Tafsir a/-Qummi); and vol. 89, p. 228 no. 
5 (citing Amah al-Saduq). 

74 Amina Inloes, “Was Imam ‘Ali a Misogynist? The Portrayal of 
Women in Nahj af Balaghah and Kitab Sulaym tbn Qays’, in Journal of Shrta 
Islamic Studies, vol. 8, no. 2 (2015), pp. 325-365. 

25 al-Sadugq, a/-Fagih, vol. 3, p. 165 & vol. 4, p. 399; al-Kulayni, a/ 
Kafi, vol, 5, p. 83, no, 3. The theme of hoping for more than one’s hopes 
from Allah is found in a number of Shi‘T prayers and hadith, for instance, 
in the well-known ShiI prayer called Du afIfitab, or narrations about 
busn al-zann (having a hopeful opinion of Allah), such as in al-Kulayni, af 
Kafz, vol. 1, p. 61. 
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Despite the brevity of the mention of Bilgis, certain subtexts 
can be deduced. First and foremost, the fadith is favorable to Bilais, 
since it places her on par with other significant figures and events 
in sacred history; that is, it includes women in sacred narrative. 
Second, the positive outlook towards Bilqis’s “going out” should 
not be overlooked given the emphasis on women’s seclusion men- 
tioned with respect to Eve, Sarah, and the Virgin Mary as well as in 
Nabj al-Balaghah.*© Apparently, here, Imam ‘Alt did not find Bilqis’s 
“going out” problematic, even though he is portrayed elsewhere as 
condemning ‘A’ishah for leaving her home to join the Battle of the 
Camel; that is, his critique is gendered and focuses more on her 
leaving her home as a woman than her actual sedition.?”’ Third, this 
narration maintains the spirit of the Qur’anic narrative by saying 
that Bilgis submitted »2#/ Sulayman — that is to say, as peers sub- 
mitting together to Allah — as opposed to other retellings which 
portray Bilgis as submitting fo Sulayman, in the sense of a woman 
submitting to a man. Finally, al-Kulaynt and al-Saduq both catego- 
rize this Jadith in sections on earning a living; apparently, they felt 
this advice was particularly appropriate when going in search of a 
livelihood, and this too is noteworthy, given that earning an income 
is, in the separate-but-equal ideology, treated as a manly thing.” 


6 For instance, according to some Sunni fugaha’, it is not permissible 
for a woman to travel without a male relative (wabram). In both Sunnt and 
Shit gh, the traditional view is that it is not permissible for a wife to leave 
her house without her husband’s permission; of course, it could be argued 
that this was not the case with Bildis since she was not thought to be mar- 
ried at the time when she travelled to visit Sulayman. 

2” This will be discussed in more depth in Chapter 7. 

8 The traditional view in Sunni and Shi‘4 jurisprudence is that it is a 
father’s responsibility to financially provide for his children, including his 
adult unmarried daughters and it is a husband’s responsibility to provide 
for his wife (that is, a woman should not have to earn an income). The 
traditional explanation in jurisprudence is that marriage is a practical con- 
tract in which the man provides financial maintenance to the woman, and 
the woman provides spousal rights to her husband. The case of an unmar- 
ried adult woman without a husband or male breadwinners to provide for 
her is generally neglected. The nuances and origins of this view are ex- 
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Therefore, in contrast to what is usually attributed to Imam ‘AH, 
this Aadith implies a positive view of women acting in the public 
sphere, as well as of Bilqis in general. And, lastly, it offers tacit ap- 
proval of her role as head of state. Several other narrations about 
Bilgis are also attributed to Imam ‘AH; they will be discussed in the 
subsequent sections. 


Summary of narrations 








Topic Hoping for more than what one hopes for 
Sources © al-Fagih 3:165, no. 3609 
© al-Fagih 4:399, no. 5854 
© al-Kaff 5: 83, no. 3 
Separate-but-equal Opposes: 
ideology Women are extensions of male relatives ra- 
ther than independent agents. 
Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level. 


Women do not belong in the public sphere; 


women’s seclusion is ideal. 


Male authority is necessary (social, religious, 
political, or in the family). 

Men ate the producers and breadwinners, 
and women are financially dependent on 
men. (Due to placement in a/-Kaff and al- 
Fagih 


Additional messages Women are involved in sacred narrative. 








‘THE QUEEN OF SHEBA AND THE PROPHETIC 
INHERITANCE 


Bilqis’s place in the narrative of wz/azyah is developed in an unusual 
hadith found in Mandgib Al Abi Takb (and part of the section on the 
merits of Imam ‘Ali in Brhar), in which Bilqis becomes part of the 
chain of prophetic inheritance by temporarily possessing the fa- 


plored by Kecia Ali in Sexual Ethics and Islam: Feminist Reflections on Qur'an, 
Hadith, and Jurisprudence (Oxford: Oneworld, 2006), pp. 1-26. 
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mous sword of Imam ‘Alt, Dhu al-Faqar.2? According to this hadith, 
Dhiu al-Fagar descended from heaven at the time of Adam, and it 
was passed on from prophet to prophet until it — somehow — came 
into the possession of Bilgis, who presented it to Sulayman as one 
of her famed gifts. While, in the Qur’anic story, Sulayman refuses 
Bilgis’s gifts because he is seeking her conversion, not her wealth, 
here, Sulayman presumably accepts this gift, because he then passes 
it on until it reaches Lmam ‘Al. %° 

Although they relate the fadith, both Ibn Shahrashub and 
‘Allamah al-Majlisi imply doubt about it — Ibn Shahrashub, by us- 
ing the expression “gid” (Le. “it is said”), and al-Majlisi, by keeping 
this narration out of the section on Bilqis. There are all sorts of 
textual reasons why they may have been uncomfortable with it, but, 
perhaps, there was also some discomfort with elevating her to the 
position of being an “honorary man”. After all, she not only has a 
sacted item, but a sword! Apart from that, including Bilqis is atypi- 
cal, not only because she is a non-infallible, but also because, at the 
time, she a non-monotheist (Qur’an 27:24). The inheritance of sa- 
cred objects, including Dhu al-Faqar, 1s considered to be one of the 
ptoofs of the Imamate; that is, one way that the Imam demon- 
strates his legitimacy 1s by possessing certain sacred items.*! Some- 
one who claims to be Imam Mahdi but who can’t produce the rele- 
vant swords and scrolls is simply not imam enough. Since Fatimah 
al-Z.ahra’ and, to a lesser extent, the Virgin Marty are portrayed as 
possessing sacred, inherited items, there is a precedent for a 


29 For a discussion of the importance of the chain of prophetic in- 
heritance — of which the Imams are a part — in the Shi‘T tradition, and, in 
particular, the Dhu al-Faqar as part of this chain of inheritance, see An- 
drew J. Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shiasm, pp. 73-75, 129- 
130; M. A. Amir Moezzi, The Spirstuahty of Shi% Islam, pp. 177, 310, 360. 

30 Tbn Shahrashtib, Managib Al Abi Tahb, vol. 3, p. 295. 

31 Andrew J. Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver ShiGsm, pp. 73— 
75, 129-130, M. A. Amir-Moezzi, The Spirituality of She% Islam, pp. 177, 
310, 360. 

32 Andrew J. Newan, The Formative Period of Twelver Shitsm, pp. 72-75, 
119; Hossein Modartessi, Tradition and Survival, pp. 17-21. With respect to 
the Virgin Mary, see Chapter 6. 
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woman possessing them; however, both Fatimah al-Zahra’ and 
Marty are spiritually extra-ordinary — and hence different from the 
“ordinary” woman — in a way that Bilqis is not. Therefore, Bilqis’s 
inclusion here is unprecedented, and this hadith presents her in a 
particularly respectful light, since she is the one who returns Dhu 
al-Faqar to the prophetic line. 

Sulayman himself is a complex figure; when discussing the 
Qur’anic Sulayman, the first thing to catch people’s attention 1s 
often that he commanded hosts of demons and jinn, and con- 
trolled an instantaneous transport service. (This, in turn, brings up 
lots of interesting questions, such as “can you really teleport 
things?” and “if he was allowed to do it, am I allowed to do it 
too?”’)33 In Shi fadith, however there is less interest in his meta- 
physical manipulations and more interest in how he acts as an ar- 
gument for the Imamate; that is, if Sulayman could do these things, 
they can too. When reading Shr‘t texts, this is fairly obvious; how- 
ever, there is another subtle aspect of the Shit perspective that may 
be easy to miss. For Shits, any mention of Sulayman is polemically 
charged because Fatimah al-Zahra’ cited the precedent of Sulay- 
man’s inheritance in the sermon of Fadak,34 which is seen in the 
ShiT tradition not just as a property dispute but rather as being 
symbolic of who had the right to succeed the Prophet.*5 Since the 


33 Michael Muhammad Knight mulls over this rather extensively in 
Magic in Islam (New York: TarcherPerigree, 2016). 

#4 Referred to in al-Tabataba’l, a/-Mizan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, vol. 15, p. 
371. Sources for this are also listed in Hossein Modartessi, Tradition and 
Survival, p. 102. Fadak was an income-producing property that the Proph- 
et Muhammad gifted to Fatimah al-Zahra’ during his lifetime; however, 
upon his death, Abu Bakr seized it on the grounds that prophets do not 
leave material inheritance to their children. In response, Fatimah al-Zahra’ 
gave her famous speech in defence of her right to Fadak and cited the 
Qur’anic precedent “and Sulayman was David’s heir” (Qur’an 27:16) as 
proof that she had the right to inherit from the Prophet Muhammad. 

35 See Shaheed Muhammad Bagir al-Sadr, Fadak in History, trans. A. 
al-Shaheen, ed. A. Sharara (Qum: Ansariyan, 2006); Jean Calmard, 
“FATEMA, daughter of the Prophet Muhammad” in Eneyclopaedia Iranica 
(London: Encyclopaedia Iranica, 1999), vol. 9, pp. 400-404. 
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vetse “And Sulayman was David’s heir” (Qur’an 27:16) is used to 
support Fatimah al-Zahra’’s right to Fadak — and thus Imam ‘Alt’s 
right to the caliphate — it is natural that the Qur’anic story of 
Sulayman and Bilgis would be cited to argue that Imam ‘AIi is the 
wasi of the Prophet. This sadi#f emphasises the connection between 
Sulayman and Imam ‘AI’s role as the waz: 


... | [Abu Ibrahim] said to him [Imam ‘AH], “May I be your 
ransom, tell me, was the Prophet the heir all of the prophets?” 


He [Imam ‘AI said, “Yes.” 


I said, “From Adam until it [prophethood] ended with him- 
self” 


He said, “Allah did not appoint a prophet except that 
Muhammad was more knowledgeablc than him.” 


I said, “Indeed, ‘Isa ibn Maryam used to revive the dead with 
the permission of Allah.” 


He said, “You speak the truth, and Sulayman ibn Dawid used 
to understand the speech of birds, and the Messenger of Allah 
was able to do these things [...]’.*° 


Imam ‘Ali continues by describing Sulayman’s tmmense powers 
and explaining how the Prophet and his way (that is, Imam ‘Af) 
inherited all of those powers and more, for while Sulayman needed 


the hovpve to find water, the Prophet and his was¢ could do that 


36 al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 14, p. 112. This fadith also occurs in a-Kafi 
(al-Kulaynt, a/-Kaff I, p 262) but since al-Kulayni does not attempt to con- 
nect it to Bilgis, it was not mentioned above. However, since in Byhar it is 
categorized under the section of “His [Sulayman’s], Peace Be Upon Him, 
Story with Bilqis”, it is included here as being relevant to Bilqis even 
though it does not mention her directly. The same use of categorization to 
convey the implications of a fadith about this story recurs in Brhar wherein 
a hadith about Sulayman’s caliphate over the jinn in a section entitled 
“Imam ‘AI’s Afilafah over the jinn’, thus implying that Sulayman’s rule of 
the jinn proves Imam ‘AI’s merit. al-Majlisi, Béfar, vol. 70, p. 60. In both 
cases it is inclusion of the hadith under a specific chapter heading which 
makes it more relevant. 
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through the Qur’an — presumably, referring to an esoteric interpre- 
tation of the Qur’an, although the exoteric verses about Sulayman 
are woven throughout the explanation. 

The relationship of inheritance between Sulayman and the 
Prophet is emphasized in another narration in which Imam ‘AI 
says that Allah honored the Prophet with Surat al-Fatthah, except 
that He gave the basmalah to Sulayman as well; but whoever recites 
Surat al-Patihah while believing in the divinely appointed authority 
(wilayah) of Muhammad and the family of Muhammad (4/1 
Muhammad) will receive a divine reward (fasanah) for each letter.>” 
This explains the use of bis allah al-rabman al-rabim in Sulayman’s 
letter to Bilgis (Qur’an 27:30).3* The end result is to strengthen the 
notion of divine inheritance, which, in the narration on Dht al- 
Pagar, Bilqis magically pops up in. 


Summary of narrations 


Topic Bilgis and Dhu al-Fagar 





37 al-Majlisi, Bzbar vol. 89, p. 228, no. 5 (citing Amal al-Saduq). 

38 This literal understanding which presumes that Sulayman started 
his letter with the exact words bism allah al-rabman al-rahim (as opposed to 
something with essentially that meaning) also brings up the question of 
what language Sulayman would have written to Bilgis in, since he could 
not have written the exact words bisw allah al-rabman al-rabim in a language 
other than Arabic. Sulayman’s language of choice is actually addressed in a 
Shit fadith which says that Sulayman knew all languages (it is also general- 
ly held in the Shi tradition that the Prophet Muhammad and the twelve 
Imams also knew all languages), but at times of war, Sulayman spoke Far- 
si; when speaking with his workers and people in his kingdom, he spoke 
the “Roman language”; when he was with his women, he spoke Syriac and 
Nabataean; when he stood in his whrab to pray, he spoke Arabic; and 
when he sat with delegations and with his enemies, he spoke Hebrew. The 
implications of this Aadith with regards to racial and historical views are, of 
course, complicated. However, since the Queen of Sheba is seen in the 
Islamic tradition to have been living in Yemen, the choice to pen a letter 
to her in Arabic would make sense, although Yemen has also historically 
been home to other languages as well. al-Majlist, Behar vol. 14, pp. 110- 
111, no. 3 (citing Tafsir al-Qummi). 
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Sources © = Managib Al Abi Talib 3:295 
@ See also a-Kaft 1:262 


® Uniquely Shit content 


Separate-but-equal Opposes: 


ideology e Women ate extensions of male relatives ra- 
ther than independent agents. 


Additional messages e Women in the sacred chain of inheritance 


THE THRONE OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 





Perhaps the most prominent polemical theme that emerges in the 
hadith on Bilis is the instantaneous transportation of her throne to 
Sulayman’s palace in “a blink of an eye” (Qur’an 27:39-40); even 
today, these two verses are cited to prove that the _Imams could 
have miraculous powers, for if a mere servant of Sulayman could 
transport the throne, the divinely appointed Imam should have 
even greater powers.*? While the transportation of the throne 1s 
cited to support the miraculous powers of all the Imams, again, 
here, it is narrated from Imam al-Sadiq with reference to Imam 


CAlt: 


O Aban, how do peuple object to what die Commander of the 
Faithful, peace be upon him, said when he said “if I had willed, 
I would have raised this leg of mine and, with it, struck the 
chest of Ibn Abi Sufyan [Mu‘awiyah] in Syria and toppled him 
from his throne” — but they do not object to Asif, the way7 [in- 
heritor] of Sulayman, transporting the throne of Bilgis and 
bringing it to Sulayman in the blink of an eye? Is not our 
Prophet, peace be upon him and his family, the most excellent 
of prophets, and his wasi the most excellent of awsya?? Did he 
not make him [Imam ‘AIi] like the was of Sulayman, peace be 


3° For instance, in the Shi‘ tradition, it is said that by using these su- 
pernatural abilities, the Imams travelled across vast distances or emerged 
from prison in order to bury his father, for an imam only buries another 
imam. For more information on this belief, see Abdulaziz Abdulhussein 
Sachedina, Islamic Messianism: The Idea of the Mabdi in Twelver Shitsm (Alba- 
ny: State University of New York Press, 1981), pp. 86, 89, & 210, note 36. 
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upon him? May Allah judge between us and those who deny 
our fight and hate our merits.‘ 


The fadith explaining the implications of the transport of the 
throne are important to the fafsir of verses 27:29-39, which read: 


Said a jinn Gr#,*! “I will bring it [Bilgis’s throne] to you before 
you tise from your council; indeed, I have full strength for the 
purpose, and may be trusted.” 


Said one who had knowledge of the Book, “I will bring it to 
you in the blink of an eye.” 


Then when he [Sulayman] saw it placed firmly before him, he 
said, “This is by the grace of my Lord, to test me whether I am 
grateful or ungrateful. When someone is grateful, that is for his 
[or her] own soul; but if someone is ungrateful — my Lord is 
free from need, supreme in honour.” (Qur’an 29:39-40) 


Taken on their own, these verses raise more questions than they 
answer — such as why it would be necessary for someone to 
transport the throne in the blink of an eye, or what “knowledge of 
the Book” is. Since the Qur’an tends to be sparse on narrative de- 
tail, it is not clear why the miraculous transport of the throne 
would be mentioned at all. These narrations give a reason for its 
mention in the Qur’an. By citing the throne of Bilgis as an argu- 
ment for the spiritual powers of ah/ al/-bayt, these narrations tacitly 
indicate approval of Bilgis’s role as the possessor of the throne — 
that is, as head of state — and integrate her in the narrative of 
wilayah favourably. Another account in Mandgib Al Abi Takb (alt- 
hough not in Behar) reinforces the perceived association between 
Bilis, Sulayman, Imam ‘AL, and fayy a/ard (“folding the earth”, i.e. 
instantaneously travelling from one part of the eath to another) in a 
poem telling of how Imam ‘ATi used fayy a/ard to zip to Mada’in to 
do the ritual washing of Salman al-Farst’s body: 


40 al-Maijlisi, Bihar, vol. 14, pp. 115-116, no. 12 (citing aTkAnsas). 
41 Meaning “rebellious”; often understood as a species of jinn. 
Qur’an 27:17 says that the jinn were put in the service of Sulayman. 
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Did you know? On the night that the was¢ went to the land of 
Mad2’in 


And laid the pure Sulayman to rest, and returned to the court- 
yards of Madinah, near morning, 


Like Asif before he returned in a flash from Saba? with the 
throne of Bilgis, fulfilling his vow, piercing the veils. 


About Asif, you wouldn’t say this [is excessive} — but about 
me, 


Lam a ghak towards Haydar and am reckoned a liar? “ 


Salman al-Parsi himself is often ascribed esoteric powers or 
knowledge due to his closeness to the _Imamate, such as being the 
recipient of secret knowledge and speaking to the dead; therefore, 
this account may say more about the popular association between 
these personalities than sacred history. Still, if nothing else, the in- 
clusion of Bilgis in this elite mystical fellowship rather strongly 
sends the message that spirituality and mysticism are the right are- 
nas for an independently powerful woman. 


Topic The throne of Bilqis 


Bihar 14:115-116, no. 12 (citing 


ee ered 


ca . Feats le tol . + 
cniects e of") content 





Separate-but-equal Imphed opposition tu: 
ideology e Men must be in authority 
Additional e Women ate involved in sacred narrative 








42 Muhammad ibn Shahrashtb, Mandgib Al Abi Tahb, vol. 2, p- 132. 
The poem is attributed to Abt Fadl al-Tamimi. 

I would like to acknowledge the gracious assistance of Shaikh Qasim 
al-Assady in translating difficult sections of this poem. For more discus- 
sion about eotericism and Salman al-Farsi, see M. A. Amir-Moezzi, The 
Spirituality of ShiG Islam, pp. 61, 200, 220, 274, 294. 
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BILQIs THE WOMAN 


Of course, there is always an exception, although this exception 
may prove the rule. This “exception” is in a hadith in Tafsir al- 
Oummi about Bilgis. This Aadith really is an outlier, in that it is nei- 
ther uniquely Shi, nor does it connect Bilgis to ah/ a/-bayt, instead, 
it resituates her into her expected social role as a woman under 
male guardianship. Disappointingly non-mystical, it mimics Jewish 
and Sunni retellings of the story in its focus on her femininity and 
her subordination to Sulayman as a man (rather than as a prophet). 
It presents the man as normative and the female as deficient by 
clarifying that the Qur’an was being metaphorical by saying that 
Bilgis was “given of every thing” (Qur’an, 27:23), since Bilgis could 
not have not actually had “every thing” since she lacked “a male 
organ and a beard”. (It is hard to imagine a similar statement being 
made about Sulayman lacking mammaries and a womb!)® As in 
non-scriptural Jewish and Islamic renditions, there is dispropor- 
tionate focus on Bilqis’s unsightly body hair. Sulayman orders the 
shayatin to “do something about it” (after all, who better to run a 
beauty salon than demons?), and so they prepare baths and a hair 
remover for her, at which time he marries her, and she dissolves 
into her proper submissive, feminine role. Sulayman’s control over 
the shayatin symbolizes his authority, while the removal of Bulqis’s 
body hair symbolizes her transformation from masculinity and 
dominance to femininity and submission.* This narration is also 


43 This observation reiterates the notion of the female as deficient 
presented in Nabj al-Balaghah as well as the notion that the female is in- 
complete compared to the male with respect to her reproductive physiol- 
ogy. See Amina Inloes, “Was Imam ‘Ali a Misogynist? The Portrayal of 
Women in Nahj al-Balaghah and Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays’, ia Journal of Shia 
Islamic Studies, vol. 8, no. 2 (2015), pp. 325—365. 

“4 J. Lassner, Demonizing the Oueen of Sheba, pp. 20, 23. Of course, 
there is no reason why the marriage had to result in her submission and 
could not have been a marriage of two powerful equals, but that is not 
how it is portrayed. 
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included in Mustadrak al-Wasai, although al-Muhaddith al-Nari 
considers it obscure.* 

Unlike the previously mentioned /adith, which fit with the 
Qur’anic portrayal of Bilgis as an independent woman, this Aadith 
does not fit thematically with the Qur’anic narrative (or the Old 
Testament). Still, Majlist himself not only mentions it but even rein- 
forces it, for in the section on the story of Sulayman and Bilqts, he 
includes another /adith that has absolutely nothing to do with 
Bilqis; namely, a Aadith on hair remover (##rab, a pre-modern sort 
of Nair) — specifically, how to avoid getting burned when using hair 
remover by saying “may the peace of Allah be upon Sulayman ibn 
Dawud, as he ordered us to use hair remover’’.“© This narration is 
from a/-Kaf but, rather than being in a section on Bilgis there, it is 
in a section on removing hair. Its placement in a¢/Kafi implies that 
al-IKulayni did not connect it with Bilgis removing her hair, since it 
is included among narrations addressing men, who were expected 
to remove their unwanted body hair acons before “metrosexual” 
became a thing.*’ These hadith do, incidentally, also bespeak of the 
long-standing Middle Eastern aversion to hairiness, which might be 
of anthropological interest, and as well as the truism that hair re- 
moval then and now can be not only painful but difficult — so diffi- 
cult, that it may even require demons. 

This biographical narration from Tafsir al-Oummi is the one of 
the few Shi sources to assert that Sulayman married Bilqis. How- 
ever, another mention in Mandgib Al Ali Talib supports the story 
of Sulayman marrying Bilgis and reinforces the trope of Sulayman’s 





45 Mirza Husayn al-Nuri, Mastadrak al-Wasa*il, vol. 1, p. 437, no. 
1105 (11). 

46 al-Majlisi, Behar vol. 14, p. 109, no. 10 (citing a/-Kaji). The narration 
in a/-Kajfris in vol. 6, p. 506, no. 13. 

47 Lest this sound frivolous, one could consult M. Hall, Metrosexual 
Mascainites, which treats it as axiomatic that hair removal is “traditionally 
associated with women and femininity” and considers the psycho-sexual 
and social aspects of contemporary male hair removal, including but not 
limited to membership in an online support group for men who remnove 
body hair. Al-Kulayni might have been amused. M. Hall, Metrosexual Mas- 
culinities (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015), p. 155. 
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dominance by engaging in a comparison between Sulayman and 
Imam ‘Al — or, rather, Bilgis and Fatumah al-Zahra’ — by saying 
that Fatimah al-Zahra? was married to Imam ‘AI by choice, where- 
as Bilgis was married to Sulayman by force (‘#s/), something that is 
not at all implied in the Qur’an.* This fadith continues the trend of 
calling upon Bilgis to demonstrate the superiority of Imam ‘AIt — 
but in, doing so, it removes personal agency from Bildis, and sets a 
rather disturbing standard of behavior for a prophet who is said to 
be infallible. 


Summary of narration 


Topic “Do something about that hair!’ 


© Tafsir al-Qummi 2128 
Reflects e Jewish/Middle Eastern legends 
Separate-but-equal | Supports: 
ideology e Male authority is necessary 

e Men ate intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 

superior to women on a creational level 

Opposes: 

e Female beauty is de-emphasized. 
© A/Kafi directs this narration at males, while 
Bibar connects it with Bilgis. 












































Additional 


messages 


‘THE ESSENCE OF SHISISM? 


These fadith referring to Bilqis take a uniquely Shi approach by 
using her story to demonstrate the supremacy of the family of the 
Prophet, in particular in particular, Imam ‘Al. They are also rather 
glaringly devoid of extra-Islamic influences — at least, Abrahamic 
ones. And, they aren’t that into patriarchy. Rather than symbolizing 
the transfer of power from female to male, the teleportation of 
Bilgis’s throne to Sulayman’s palace symbolizes the transfer of 


48 The premise that Sulayman married Bilgis by force would seem to 
contradict the ShiT view that all prophets were infallible, since stealing 
brides is sinful. However, this is not explored in the text here which simp- 
ly presents it as a merit for Imam ‘Alt. al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol, 39, p. 71; 
Muhammad ibn Shahrashtb, Mandgib Al Abi Talib, vol. 3, p. 51. 
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power from the Prophet to Imam ‘AI. Patriarchy isn’t uniquely 
Shi, but the imamate is. What was special about Bilgis that led 
notions about her to become part of a construction of Shi‘T identi- 
ty? 

To me, it is the miraculous. Not only do the sacred figures in 
these narratives wield supra-ordinary powers, but these narratives 
take place in the timeless sacred present, allowing Sulayman, Bildis, 
and Imam ‘AIt to interact, even if they are chronologically dispar- 
ate. As a Shi‘, this lets me know that I too can interact with them — 
even if I am chronologically disparate — and we all share one pre- 
sent existence; if I am lucky, I may even be a beneficiary of their 
superpowers. While other /adith discuss discursive theology, juris- 
prudence, social class, and gender roles, these /adith go to the heart 
of the matter — the spiritual authority and position of the Imams, as 
transmitted through the spiritual chain of inheritance. What is new 
here is that this chain does not only include males and Fatimah al- 
Zahra’; but, rather, there is also a place in it for women — and, not 
just any women, but women who are fallible, powerful, and strong. 
Real women. To me, these /adith imply that this eternal spiritual 
thread is the essence of Shi‘ism; and that all these earthly things 
such as ideologies and patriarchies are really less important. 

Ideologically, these Aadith do not support the notion of wom- 
en and men being “separate but equal” or in “separate orbits”. Af- 
ter all, Bilgis is a queen. Not only does Bilgis have an army, but she 
is also inducted into the chain of »2/dyah on par with men, and has 
Imam ‘AIi’s sacred sword. The exception is the /adi#th about hair 
remover; however, even that hadith conflicts the idea that beauty 1s 
somehow un-Islamic, since Sulayman clearly has an opinion about 
what she looks like. Atypically, even the hadith in a-Kafi and al- 
Fagih go against that ideology; whereas, in the previous chapters, 
they bolstered it. 


How well do these narrations fit the separate-but-equal ideology? 
(Narrations with an asterisk are in the Four Books.) 
Supports Does not support 
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a) Women are exten- 
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® Hair remover e Hoping for 
more than one 
hopes* 














b) Men are intellectu- 
ally, spiritually, or 
ethically superior 
to women on a 

creational level. 


















c) Men are logical, 
women are emo- 
tional, and logic is 
superior to emo- 
tion. 
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menstruate. 
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These days, the Qur’anic story of Bilgis has been revisited as a 
model for women’s participation in matters of state. This is directly 
relevant to many Muslims. Often, one gets the overture that it is 
more “Islamic” for a woman to stay at home, especially if cooking 
and cleaning are involved, and not so “Islamic” to be outside 
tramping about, especially if the neighbours see you. Given that we 
live in the twenty-first century, many Muslims might say that it is 
acceptable for a woman to go out and do things like work or go to 
university, but that the woman’s primary responsibility is the home. 
And, when it comes to the mosque, women had still ought to make 
like Fatimah al-Zahra’ and be unseen. On the other hand, even in 
consetvative societies such as Iraq and Pakistan, women actually do 
patticipate in the government — and, as Fatima Mernissi demon- 
strates in Forgotten Oueens, women in the Islamicate world have held 
power for centuries, even if it is not commonly acknowledged. 
Here, these adh are suggesting that it isn’t really more “Islamic” 
to stay at home and for men to be in charge. 

There is, of course, an obvious gap in these /adith: her actual 
biography. Governance, warfare, and diplomacy are primary 
themes surrounding the Qur’anic Bilqis, but not the hadith-ic Bilqis. 
Possibly, the Prophet and imams simply did not discuss these 
things. Or, possibly, their companions simply did not ask these 
things; after all, many /adith take a question-answet form. No ques- 
tion, no answer. Or, possibly, they dd discuss this, but early Shi‘is 
(and Sunnis) did not make it a priority to record their answers. 
Without evidence, no one can say. 

What we can do is be a bit more critical in how we treat her 
narrative today. Nothing in the Qur’an suggests that Bilgis should 
only be discussed to prove that the Imams had superpowers, or 
that exegesis needs to hone in on her throne. And yet, in practice, 
that’s what we usually hear about. Yes, her throne is interesting, but 
it’s an inanimate object; perhaps is it safer to discuss an inanimate 
object tather than an intelligent female. Still, while it isn’t possible 
to leap back in time and record new /adith about Bilgis the human, 
it zs possible to explore her humanity more — if only through the 
Qur’an — or at least acknowledge what is missing. 


CHAPTER 7. 
THE VIRGIN MARY: THE FEMALE IS 
Not LIKE THE MALE? 


Mary is mentioned more than thirty times in the Qur’an.... No 
man could have been like this woman. 


— Bahar Davary, “Mary in Islam”! 


Christians and Muslims have envisioned the Virgin Mary in many 
ways. She can be an evocative figure, symbolizing spirituality, puri- 
ty, motherhood, nurturing, or the creative aspect of the divine. In 
the Qur’an, she is the woman who is discussed most extensively, as 
an iconoclastic spiritual figure who teaches us about bravery, faith, 
and divine power. 

These, however, are not the main themes in ShiT hadith about 
her. Instead, even moreso than the other women discussed in the 
previous chapters, the Shit Aadith about the Virgin Mary fall into 
two distinct categories: the earthly-patriarchal and the otherworld- 
ly-independent. The first set of hadith betray a clear discomfort with 
a spiritually powerful woman. How could Mary be physically pre- 
sent in the context of male orthodoxy — here, represented by the 
temple in Jerusalem? How could she be both godly and independ- 
ent? These hadith resituate her into her “correct” social place by 
diminishing her importance in sacred history, emphasizing Zakari- 
ya’s guardianship over her, and deliberating over the tension be- 
tween religious participation and ritual impurity associated with 


1 Bahar Davary, “Mary in Islam”, in New Theology Review (August 
2010), vol. 23, no. 3, pp. 26-34. 
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menstruation. This is rather similar to the dynamics of women in 
the Hebrew Bible mentioned in Chapter 2, which I'll re-quote here: 


[Women’s religious activities — and needs — tend to center in 

the domestic realm and relate to women’s sexualiy determined 

work. As a consequence, those institutions and activities which 

appear from public records or male perspective as central may 

be viewed quite differently by women, who may see them as 

inaccessible, restricting, irrelevant, or censuring. [...] But the 

public sphere with its male-oriented and male-controlled insti- 
tutions dominates and governs the domestic sphere, with the 
result that women’s activities and beliefs are often viewed by 

‘official’ opinion as frivolous, superstitious, subversive, or for- 

eign.? 

These trends are also similar to how some legends about Bilgis put 
her back in the “proper” position of a woman by putting her under 
Sulayman’s authority and removing her personhood. These are the 
hadith that reinforce the separate-but-equal ideology. Thematically, 
these /adith are at odds with the Qur’an, which present Mary in 
opposition to the patriarchal norms of her society; and, all in all, 
they are rather earthly. 

But then, there are the other /adith. These link Mary to the 
Imams, particularly Imam al-Husayn, as part of the narrative of 
wilayah. Rather than nudging her out of sacred history, or removing 
her agency, these give her a preater role than the Qur’an. These 
hadith do not promote patriarchy, male ownership, or women’s se- 
clusion. Actually, they aren’t really about men at all. They are about 
the divine feminine, and give the Virgin Mary a uniquely Shi cos- 
mological significance but which, at the same time, hint that they 
are rooted in a spiritual cosmology far more ancient. 

Beyond that, a great deal of things about her are zof said. To 
someone from the Judaeo-Christian tradition, the Islamic Mary can 


2 Phyllis Bird, “The Place of Women in the Israelite Cultus”, in 
Women in the Hebrew Bible: A Reader, ed. Alice Bach (New York and Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1999), p. 6. 
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come across as “both familiar and strange”.? This Mary is not used 
to delineate boundaries between Christians and Jews, although she 
does delineate boundaries between Shi%s and Sunnis — which sug- 
gests that then, as in now, Muslims felt more threatened by com- 
peting sects than competing religions.* This Mary is not the Mother 
of God. She is not a mysterious figure who figures prominently 
into theology, worship, or ideals of virginity, purity, and chastity.5 
While the physiological aspect of Mary’s virginity is never ques- 
tioned in these texts, the definition of “virginity” is expanded to 
include Fatimah al-Zahra’, and virginity itself is not celebrated, 
such as being a “closed gate”, “a spring shut up’, or a “fountain 
sealed”’.¢ 

Instead, the treatment of Mary reflects the Islamic attitude 
towards marital relations, whereby they are celebrated instead of 
feared, and early marriage, seclusion, and fidelity are idealized for 
women instead of virginity. Virginity not treated as powerful or 


3 Miri Rubin, Mother of God: .A History of the Virgin Mary (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2009), p. 85. Perhaps this is why she does not de- 
vote much attention in her book to Islamic portrayals of the Virgin Mary. 

* For some reason, Miti Rubin feels the Qur’anic portrayal of Jesus 
not being crucified is negative towards Jews, although one might advance 
the opposite view, since it absolves the Jews of the sin of crucifying Jesus. 
The Qur’an is condemning Jews for saying that they killed Jesus, not for 
actually doing it. (Qur’an 4:153—5) Miri Rubin, Mother of God, 86. 

> This is in contrast to how Marina Warner describes that, in Cathol- 
icism, “The cult of Mary is inextricably interwoven with Christian ideas 
about the dangers of the flesh and their special connection with women.” 
Marina Warner, A/one of All Her Sex: The Myth and Cult of the Virgin Mary, 
p. 69. 

6 Marina Warner, Alone Among Her Sex, 64; Mary Thurlkill, Céosen 
Among Women, p. 50. While some modern observers may read this symbol- 
ism in the Shi‘ portrayal of Mary, the 4ad#b do not lead the reader this 
way, as will be seen in this chapter. The absence of a focus on the symbol- 
ism of the Virgin Mary as a mother results in messages very different from 
the ones explored in Tina Beattie, God’s Mother, Eve’s Advocate: _.A Marian 
Narrative of Women’s Salvation (London and New York: Continuum, 2002). 
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mysterious, or even as preferable.” All of this, of course, sends a 
mixed message; while some Mushms today will go so far as to say 
that celibacy is religiously impermissible, the Virgin Mary and Jesus 
are both presumed to have been celibate, and clearly they weren’t 
going against God. Perhaps, the underlying fear about celibacy for 
women is the fear of socially independent woman, like nuns, since 
the Aadith about Mary find ways to put her under male guardianship 
as if she were a married woman. Lastly, there is evidence of a pre- 
Islamic Christian cult of Mary in Arabia, as well as the Levant. For 
instance: 


For certain women decorate a barber’s chair or square seat, 
spread a cloth on it, set out bread and offer it in Mary’s name 
on a certain day of the year, and all partake of the bread.® 


These customs are not described in these fadith, although ‘Allamah 
al-Majlisi does refer to a Muslim sect that did worship the Virgin 
Mary. However, these customs are reminiscent of some Shr‘1 devo- 
tional practices centring around Fatimah al-Zahra’, which might 
come from a similar impetus.° 

And this is the real core of these Aadith: all the Aadith here di- 
rectly or indirectly envaye with Shit beliefs on Fatiuials al-Zalua’. 
It is not only about patriarchy. ‘Those that limit her do so to elevate 
Fatimah al-Zahra’; those that elevate her, do so to elevate Fatimah 
al-Zahra’. In other words, it is impossible to understand the Shi‘T 
Mary without understanding the ShiQ Fatimah. 


7 In Shr law, virginity comes up in a pragmatic sense as a commodi- 
ty — in that, customarily, a higher bride-price (ahr) might be paid to a 
virgin — and in the dialogue on male guardianship, in that a virgin girl 
should not marry without the permission of a male guardian (her father, 
her paternal grandfather, or the bakim shar; these perceptions of virginity 
reflect the concerns of a heavily patriarchal society in which marriage was 
perceived as a sort of ownership. 

8 “Allamah al-~Majlisi mentions a presumably extinct sect called the 
“Maryamiyyah” who worshipped her (Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 237), not to be 
confused with the twentieth century Sufi group by the same name. 

? Miri Rubin, Mother of God, pp. 20-21, 34-39. 
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MARY IN THE QUR’AN 


Since many hadith about Mary allude to the Qur’anic verses about 
her, it is helpful to begin with an overview of the Qur’anic discus- 
sion of Mary. Looking at her story in the Qur’an thematically also 
helps to whether the Aadith attempting to restore Mary to her prop- 
er position in a patriarchal society clash with the thematic treatment 
of Mary in the Quran. 

The Qur’anic story of Mary is situated in the broader story of 
the family of Zakariya (who, in hadith, is identified as Mary’s uncle), 
also known as the “family of Imran (Al-i Imran)’. After begin- 
ning with the letters “kaf ha? ya? ‘ayn sad’ ,!° Surah Maryam begins 
with “a remembrance of the mercy of your Lord to His servant 
Zakariya” and continues with Zakariya’s prayer to have a child to 
carry on his service to Allah despite his old age, and Allah’s grant- 
ing of that prayer. Thus, the narrative begins with the theme of 
miraculous birth. Zakariya’s desire, as a male, for an heir could be 
viewed sceptically as a reflection of the view that, in the ancient 
Semitic world, motherhood was “a powerful patriarchal mecha- 
nism” to insure the continuity of the man’s name and wealth, and 
as a “patriarchal institution, not as personal tendency of woman.”!! 
However, its placement at the beginning of this s#rah, as well as in 
Sarah Al-i Imran offer Zakariya sees miracles surrounding Mary, 
suggests that this request is not to serve the purposes of the patri- 
archal institution, but rather is an expression of how the creational 
miracle transcends gender boundaries and is of divine importance, 
especially since it occurs at the beginning of the s#rab. It can also be 
looked at simply as a human sentiment. In contrast, however, the 
hadith to be discussed in this chapter do not reinforce the idea that 
Zakariya himself wanted a child.!2 This is similar to how hadith at- 


10 The significance of these letters will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

11 Hsther Fuchs, “The Literary Characterization of Mothers and 
Sexual Politics in the Hebrew Bible”, in Women in the Hebrew Bible: A Read- 
er, p. 134. 

12 Tn the Sunni tradition, the desire to have a child is also attributed 
to Hannah. Barbata Stowasser, Women in the Our'an, Traditions, and Interpre- 
tation, p. 73. 
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tribute Ibrahim’s desire for a child to Sarah. Perhaps, such a desire 
could have come across as unmanly. 

It then shifts to a discussion of Mary, who is discussed in oth- 
er sérahs as well, particularly Sirah Al-i ‘Imran, which provides an 
earlier part of the story and explains how Mary’s mother, Hannah," 
expecting a boy, dedicates her unborn child to the service of Allah. 
Mary is born instead, and Hannah says, “The male is not like the 
female (/aysa al-dhakar ka-al-unthd)” (Qut’an 3:36) — a phrase which 
is frequently referred to in these Aadith. Hannah then dedicates her 
child to the service of Allah, which, according to Aadith, means that 
she was consecrated to serve in the temple (bayt a/-magdis) in Jerusa- 
lem, a job for men. While some Biblical scholars argue that there 
was an order of pre-pubescent virgins at the temple, what is im- 
portant here is that these fadith (which will be discussed) treat the 
temple as a male environment, and present Mary as an exception 
due to her gender — and hence, treat her presence as a problem.'* 

The next dyah says that Allah accepted Mary and made her 
grow in purity and beauty (Qur’an 3:37). This suggests that the vow 
of Mary’s mother was fulfilled in Mary, rather than deferred to 
Mary’s son, which is the view given in the fadith. Zakariya is chosen 
by lot to care for Mary as she grows up (Qur'an 3:37, 3:44); that is, 
the Qur’an presents him as the guardian of a young child, and not 
the guardian of a woman (as he is presented in these /adith). When- 
ever he enters her prayer chamber (wzhrab), he sees that she is re- 
ceiving sustenance (72q) and asks where it is from; she says it is 
from Allah, and that Allah grants sustenance to whomever He wills 


'3 While Mary’s mother is generally said to have been. named Han- 
nah, her name is said to have been Martha or Wahibah in al-Kulayni, a/- 
Kafi, vol. 1, p. 479, no. 4. 

14 Megan Nutzman cites some of the debate on this subject and ar- 
gues that there were three groups of women who had formal roles in the 
temple: accused adulteresses, girls who wove the temple curtains, and 
female Nazirites. Thus, Mary’s presence would have had some backing in 
orthodoxy. She argues this based on the representation of Jewish practice 
in an apocryphal gospel, the Protovangelum of James, thought to date to the 
2¢ century AD. Megan Nutzman, “Mary in the Protevangeltum of James. A 
Jewish Woman in the Temple?”. See also Miri Rubin, Mother of God, p. 11. 
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without limit (3:37). Hadith interpret this literally — for instance, as 
“summer fruit in winter’ and “winter fruit in summer’”.'5 Inspired, 
Zakariya prays to Allah to grant him a child (Qur’an 3:38), and this 
is where Surah Maryam begins (Qur’an 19:36). 

Then, angels visit Mary and inform her that her Lord has puri- 
fied her and chosen her (istafaki wa tabharaki wa istafaki ‘ala nisa’ al- 
‘alamin) (Qur’an 3:42), and tell her to worship, prostrate, and bow 
with the worshippers (Qur’an 3:48). This adds Mary to the list of 
women in the Qur’an who receive divine revelation, and brings up 
the question of whether Mary should be considered a prophet. She 
then withdraws from her people (a4) to an “Eastern place” 
(Qur’an 19:16) and “takes a Ayab”, and an angel appears to her in 
the form of a man telling her she will miraculously conceive a child. 
(Here, Aiab is left in Arabic transliteration, because the Qur’anic 
text is likely not referring to hijab in the modern sense of modest 
dress or a headscarf but rather in the literal meaning of “a barrier’’.) 
The divine spirit is breathed into her, and she conceives (Qur’an 
19:16—22, 3:45-3:47, 21:91). These aspects of the Qur’anic story are 
interpreted in various ways in the Aadith. 

She then withdraws to a remote place, apparently alone, and 
gives birth next to a palm tree — an obvious departure from today’s 
Christian nativity story; Shil Aadith (to be discussed in the second 
half of this chapter) also place Mary in Karbala’ instead of Bethle- 
hem.'® In contrast to the view advanced among some Christians 
that Maty experienced no pain during childbirth, in the Qur’an, she 
is in severe pain, and says that she wishes that she had died (Qur’an 


15 gl-Majlisi, Behar, vol. 14, p. 199, no. 8 (citing Tasfir ‘AX ibn Ibrahim), 
vol. 14, p. 203, no. 17 (citing Ozsas al-Anbrya’ by Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi); 
vol. 14, p. 204, no. 18 (citing Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi); and vol. 14, p. 204, no. 20 
(citing Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi). ‘Allamah Tabataba’l cites the view of an exegete 
(whom he does not agree with) saying that these badith are isra’ihyyat. Say- 
yid Muhammad Husayn al-Tabataba’l, Tafsir a/-Mizan, under verse 3:37. 

‘6 This does not mean that Bethlehem is completely excluded from 
discussion; for instance, al-Kulayni, a-Kafi, vol. 14, p. 208, no. 4 says that 
the Prophet prayed in Bethlehem during his m‘ra. An apocryphal gospel 
places the birth in a cave; however, Jospeh is with her, and it is not the 
desert. Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex, p. 29. 
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19:23).!7 To comfort her, she is given dates, and a spring bubbles 
up next to her; thematically, this ties in to the appearance of Zam- 
zam. (Qur’an 19:22—25, 23:50) She is then told to take a fast of si- 
lence (Qur’an 19:26), whereupon she returns to her people, who 
accuse her of indecency. In response, the infant Jesus speaks and 
exonerates her (Qur’an 19:27—33), something not found in the 
New Testament but present in an apocryphal gospel." 

Later, the Qur’an says: “And Mary the daughter of ‘Imran, 
who guarded her chastity; and We breathed into (her body) of Our 
spirit; and she testified to the truth of the words of her Lord and of 
His Revelations, and was one of the devout (servants). (Qur’an 
66:12, 21:91) Here, what is important is that “guarding her chasti- 
ty” is an act that Mary does herself, and which increases her spir- 
itual status; whereas, in the fadith, Zakariya guards her chastity for 
her by secluding her, hence reinforcing the view that a man must 
enforce a woman’s chastity. ! 

Throughout the Qur’anic story, Mary is a central figure — that 
is, it is about her personal connection with Allah, the angels, and 
her son. Although Zakariya is mentioned, he is not portrayed as an 


17 In Ouran and Woman, Amina Wadud observes: “When the time 
for delivery comes, the Qur’an describes her pains of labour and her 
statement: ‘Would that I had died before this time and ben long forgotten 
(rather than to feel such pains)’ (19:23). She is like every other woman 
who bears a child. Despite the centrality of Jesus to Chrsianity, no similar 
affirmation of the unique experience of childbirth is given such detailed 
consideration in any Christian theological work — not even the Bible.” 
Amina Wadud, Qur'an and Woman, pp. 39-40. 

18 The Arabic Infancy Gospel, thought to date to the fifth-sixth cen- 
tury AD. J. K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection of Apocry- 
Phal Christian Literature in an English Translation Based on M. RB. James (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1993). This is also discussed in depth in 
Husn Abboud, “Qur’anic Mary’s Story and the Motif of Palm Tree and 
the Rivulet”, in Parole de /’Onent: revue semestrelle des études syriaques et arabes 
chrétiennes: recherches ortentales: revue d études et de recherches sur les églises de langue 
syrtaque, vol. 30 (2005), pp. 261-280. 

1) See discussion of this concept in adh on Eve and Sarah in Chap- 
ters 2 and 3. 
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authority figure over her; instead, the miracles surrounding her in- 
spite him to pray for his own child. Mary’s independence is high- 
lighted by the fact that, in the Islamic tradition, she is neither be- 
trothed nor married, and she is on her own during the traumatic 
event of childbirth and when facing her people.2° (One apocryphal 
gospel — the Gospel According to Psendo-Mathew — says that Mary tre- 
fused to be married on the grounds that she had vowed to be a 
virgin, but that portrayal is different in tone in the Qur’an and Shit 
hadith, which do not even suggest that she might have married.)?! 
Thematically, the story of Mary may also relate to the story of the 
mubabalah (3:61),22 which is in the same sérab, in which the Prophet 
Muhammad brought his daughter, son-in-law, and two grandchil- 
dren to meet with a group of Christians; this event is often cited as 
a precedent for women being involved in the socio-political affairs 
of the community.” 

In examining the treatment of gender in the story of Mary in 
the Qur’an, Loren Lybarger and Angelika Neuwirth observe that 
the Qur’anic norm upsets the patriarchal norms of a Semitic socie- 
ty; Neuwirth theorizes that the Qur’anic portrayal of Mary as over- 
turning Jewish patriarchy is intentionally intended to upset Jewish 


20 As will be discussed in section 6.2.1, one hadith says that Zakariya 
was with her, and another says that Joseph was with her, but these are 
outliers. 

21 Discussed in Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex, p. 27. 

22 A major premise of Tafsir a-Mizan is that individual s#rahs contain 
thematically related concerns. 

23 The mubahalah was an event whereby a dispute between the nas- 
cent Muslim community and a group of Christians was resolved by gath- 
ering together and praying for Allah to curse the ones who were untruth- 
ful; the Prophet brought ‘Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn, and the op- 
ponents backed down. The aah says: “Then whoever argues with you 
about it after [this] knowledge has come to you — say, “Come, let us call 
our sons and your sons, our women and your women, ourselves and 
yourselves, then supplicate earnestly [together] and invoke the curse of 
Allah upon the liars [among us].” 
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sensitivities in order to distinguish Islam from Judaism.” (If that 
was the case, the matter seems to have been turned on its head)!) 
Mary’s entire story is one of the male being “not like the female’, 
for a male could not walk in her shoes (or sandals). Not only is 
Mary dedicated to the temple by her mother — a male space and a 
male position, but she is commanded by Allah to join the ritual 
worship that was reserved for male orthodoxy. Then, she has a 
child without a husband. While she is not guilty of a moral sin, she 
is still violating a social norm of men controlling women’s repro- 
duction (as, for instance, in the Aadith on Sarah). She is certainly 
violating the social order attributed to the Hebrew Bible and quot- 
ed at the beginning of the chapter. Hence, she is an aberration. 
Perhaps, these breaks with normalcy are intended to emphasize the 
revolution that her son would bring to humankind.* 

As a woman who directly receives revelation, Mary challenges 
the “demi-god” hierarchy (described in Chapter 2) of Allah > man 
— woman, which is nonetheless reinforced by the hadith emphasiz- 
ing Zakariya’s authority over her. So was Mary a considered a 
prophet? Personally, I find that this question involves a lot of hait- 
splitting, and if having a face-to-face conversation with the Angel 
Gabriel doesn’t make you a prophet(ess), I don’t know what dues. 
Still, this is question matters because it is popularly argued that Al- 
lah intended men to be in positions of social] and religious authority 
since all the prophets were male. The problem with that argument, 
of course, is it rests on the tautology that all prophets are male. 
While the Qur’an leaves this question open, the general view 
among Shr‘is and Sunnis has been that she is not because prophets 
are male; however, a minority of Sunni scholars have held that she 


4 Angelika Neuwirth, “Mary and Jesus, Counterbalancing the Bibli- 
cal Patriarchs”, in Parole de /Onent revue semestrielle des études syriaques et arabes 
chrétiennes: recherches orientales: revne études et de recherches sur les éghses de langue 
syrtaque, Vol. 30 (2005), pp. 231-260. 

25 Loren Lybarger, “Gender and Prophetic Authority in the Qur’anic 
Story of Maryam: A Literary Approach’, in The Journal of Religion, vol. 80, 
no. 2 (April 2000), pp. 240-270. Strangely, Asma Barlas does not discuss 
Marty significantly in Bekeving Women, which seems odd given Mary’s 
prominence. 
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was a prophet.” In his literary survey of the Qur’anic story of 
Mary, Husn Abboud suggests there was geographic (i.e. cultural) 
variance, with Andalusian scholars divided over the question, and 
Eastern scholars rejecting the idea that she was a prophet. He con- 
siders the question of whether Mary should be considered a proph- 
et to have contemporary significance since it reveals the androcen- 
tric views of exegetes who argued that she could not have been a 
prophet, and “gives Muslim women confidence to claim more au- 
thority and space, which is in harmony with Islam’s gender equality 
inherent in its ethical and spiritual vision of its original message, the 
Qur’an.”’?’ 


26 Stowasser notes that the Zahirite school — in particular, Ibn Hazm 
of Cordoba — held that that Mary was a prophet, but that most Sunni 
scholars rejected the idea of Mary being a Prophet. Barbara Stowasser, 
Women in the Ouran, Traditions, and Interpretation, 77. Sachiko Murata says 
that Ibn ‘Arabi is “apparently” attributing prophethood to Mary (although 
there is also debate over whether [bn ‘Arabi considered Mary a prophet). 
She also notes that al-Qurtubi held this view. Sachiko Murata, The Tao of 
Islam, 345. Rawand Osman suggests exegetical mechanisms which suggest 
that Mary should be considered as being in the line of prophets. Rawand 
Osman, Female Personalities in the Qur'an and Sunna, 81-83. Jane Smith and 
Yvonne Haddad discuss this question in “The Virgin Mary in Islamic 
Tradition and Commentary”, in The Mushm World, vol. 79, no. 3-4 (Ju- 
ly/October 1989), pp. 161-187. Rawand Osman notes exegetical interpre- 
tations whereby Mary can be seen as part of the line of Abrahamic proph- 
ets, and she notes that Mary’s presence in Qur’anic lists of the prophets 
mimics Fatimah’s inclusion in the verse of the mubahalah. For instance, in 
Qur’an 21:71-92 and Surah Matyam, Marty is mentioned along with a long 
list of Abrahamic prophets. She cites Hamza Yusuf as noting that Jesus is 
mentioned as the son of Mary, but Mary is never mentioned as the moth- 
et of Jesus (Umm ‘Isa), with the implication that it is Jesus’s honour to be 
the son of Mary. Rawand Osman, Female Personalities in the Qur'an and Sun- 
na, pp. 79-81. 

27 Husn Abboud, Mary in the Ouran: A literary reading (London and 
New York: Routledge, 2014), 130. He also has a good survey of classical 
and modern scholars’ views on why Mary was not a prophet, including 
Shaykh al-Tust’s, and he observes that Shaykh al-Tusi seemed mote inter- 
ested in questions such as the nature of the n#; this is in keeping with the 
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Here, however, several hadith emphasize that Mary was not a 
prophet because she is female; this is in keeping with the ad#h in 
Mustadrak al-Wasau explaining that women cannot be prophets or 
religious judges because Eve was created from Adam’s leftovers.” 
These hadith codify the normative view that religious authority 
should be in the hands of men. 

Like many Shi fadith, some hadith on the Virgin Mary serve 
the ultimate purpose of reinforcing the superiority of ah/ abbayt; 
this is particularly pronounced in the /adith implicitly or explicitly 
comparing Mary with Fatimah al-Zahra’. Although Shit Aadith in- 
dicate that the angels dictated a book to Fatimah al-Zahra’,”? and 
that Fatimah was an authoritative source of religious knowledge, 
Fatimah is not viewed as a prophet. Perhaps, for that reason, con- 
sidering any other woman before her as a prophet would be theo- 
logically problematic, since Fatimah must be superior to all other 
women, including the Virgin Mary. This narration, which relates a 
polemical discussion between two people and is not attributed to 
any of the Imams, suggests how that might have played out: 


It is narrated that Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr recited “wa ma 
arsalna min qablika min rasthn wa la nabty (and We have not sent 
before you a prophet or a messenger), and no one spoken to 
by angels (mubaddath).” 


I said, “Do the angels speak to anyone other than the proph- 


ets?” 

He said, “Maryam was not a prophetess. And Sarah the wife of 
Ibrahim saw the angels and they gave her good news of Ishaq, 
and after Ishaq Ya‘qub, and she was not a prophetess. And 


general disinterest in female figures themselves in favour of how they 
relate to polemical questions found throughout this work. Ibid., pp. 131- 
144. My own view is that whether or not she should be considered a 
prophet is a matter of semantics. 

28 Mirza Husayn al-Nuri, Mustadrak al-Wasa7, vol. 17, p. 241. This 
was discussed in Chapter 3. 

29 Mushaf Fatimah, said to have been dictated to her by the angel 
Jibrail after her father passed away. 
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Patimah bint Muhammad, the Messenger of Allah, peace and 
blessings be upon him and his family, was spoken to by angels 
(a mubaddathab), and she was not a prophetess.”*° 


However, this fadith does not categorically reject the possibility that 
there were female prophets. A similar hadith in Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays 
adds that the Imams were spoken to by angels but were not proph- 
ets; while, at the same time, Shi‘t theology gives the Imams a higher 
rank than the pre-Islamic prophets.*! From this angle, describing 
Mary as a non-prophet does not lessen her in any way. However, 
the Qur’an does describe Mary as a szddigah (lit. “honest”, Qur’an 
5:75), and from Qur’an 4:69, it can be deduced that the s7ddigin are 
an exalted spiritual category, and not just honest folk.3? However, 
what it means for Mary to be a siddigah is not addressed in these 
hadith. 

In sum, the main messages of the Qur’anic story are that one 
should have faith in the divine plan — beginning with the alarming 
discovery that Mary was a female; faith in the creative power of 
God (“Be and it is”); the inclusion of women in sacred history and 
spiritual cosmology; divine communication with women as well as 
men; standing up for faith against social censure; and the continuity 
of the prophetic message and prophetic line as a single message. In 
contrast, the patriarchal Aadith on Mary (which will be discussed 
next) centre on minor details at the expense of the broader themes 
— for instance, Mary’s menstrual cycle, who washed her body when 
she passed away, how long her pregnancy was, and genealogical 
details. They are devoid of any sense of the spirituality of mother- 


30 al-Majlisi, Bipdr, vol. 43, p. 55 (al-Majlist does not mention the 
source). The fadith in Bibar simply mentions Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr 
without any mention of Sulaym ibn Qays. 

31 Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilal, Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays al-Hilal, ed. M. 
Baqir al-Ansari al-Zanjani, 3 vols. (Qum: Nashr al-Hadi, 1415 AH), no. 
30. 

32 “All who obey Allah and the apostle are in the company of those 
on whom is the Grace of Allah — of the prophets, the truthful (sddigin), 
the witnesses (or martyrs — sh#hada’\, and the righteous. What a beautiful 
fellowship!” 
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hood as a reflection of the divine creative act. For one seeking to 
learn more about Mary herself, they come across as dry and disin- 
teresting. In essence, these /adith come across as “not seeing the 


forest for the trees’’. 





Main themes 


; . _ The “counter- 
narrative 


The creation of a 
child as a divine 
miracle 

The male is “not 
like the female” 
(3:36) 

Mary’s unique 
tole 

Divine commu- 
nication with 
Mary 

Miracles sur- 
rounding Mary 
Marty as inde- 
pendent 

Mary in opposi- 
tion to patriar- 
chal norms of 
her society 
Mary preserving 
her chastity 


Mary had a lesser role 
in the temple 
Menstruation excludes 
women from male reli- 
gious space 

Females are not 
prophets. 

Zakariya guards Mary’s 
chastity 

Shi polemical argu- 
ments which diminish 
the smportance of 
Mary 

Minutiae, such as what 
type of palm tree was 
there, or the name of 
Mary’s mother 

Who washed the body 
of Mary after she 
passed away? 

How she conceived, 
when she conceived, 


how long the pregnan- 


cy was, and when Jesus 
was born 

“The male is not like 
the female” means that 
females are less than 
males 


THE WORLDLY: A PATRIARCHAL MARY 


e =Mary in 
heaven with 
other women 
in sacred his- 
tory 

e =Mary and 
Karbala’? 

e = =Mary and 
Fatimah al- 
Zahra? 

e Mary was 
beautiful but 


chaste 





Of the hadith which effectively return Mary to her expected place as 
a woman in a patriarchal society, three narrative strands do it via 
overtly gendered concerns, whereas two do it accidentally through 
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the use of Mary and Jesus in Shi polemical arguments. Themat- 
cally, in their treatment of gender, many of these /adith conflict 
with the Qur’anic story of Mary, although they address specific 
aspects of the Qur’anic story. The first three themes to be dis- 
cussed are those which address gendered concerns: male guardian- 
ship, menstruation, and the gendered division of labor. 


Zakariya’s role as Mary’s caretaker 


In the Qur’an, Zakariya is portrayed as the caretaker of Mary as a 
child, rather than the caretaker of Mary as a woman. That is, he is a 
stand-in for a parent and does not exert ownership or control over 
Marty as an adult woman through formalized notions of male 
guardianship such as givamah and nilayah. In fact, the Qur’an does 
not portray Zakariya as an authority figure over Marty at all; instead, 
Zakariya is amazed by Mary’s spiritual stature and inspired by her 
example. The only entities in the Qur’an who command Mary are 
angels. 

However, the /adith reflect the cultural assumption that an 
adult woman must have a male guardian, and put Zakariya in this 
role. One hadith describes Zakariya as being “the caretaker (kafi)) of 
[Jesus’s] mother” — that is, the guardian of an adult woman — and 
being “in the position of Jesus’s father” (which has a disturbingly 
incestuous feel).*3 While it is conceivable that in a society focused 
on patrilineage, there would be a subconscious desire to find a hu- 
man father figure for Jesus, giving Jesus a father figure takes away 
the entire point of the virgin birth, and goes against the Qur’anic 
emphasis of Jesus being the son of Mary. Placing the adult Mary 
under Zakariya’s guardianship also takes away the spirit of her in- 
dependent action through which she attains her spiritual status. 

Zakariya is also portrayed as enforcing Mary’s chastity; this is 
in contrast to the verse that says that Mary guarded her own chasti- 
ty, or that she — herself, under her own volition — “took a Ayab’. 
While the meaning of “take a Ayab” 1s not clear from the Qur’an, in 
two hadith, Zakariya orders Mary to “take a Ayab away from the 


33 al-Kulayni, a/-Kaf, vol. 8, p. 137, no. 103. 
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(male} worshippers” — that is, to seclude herself.34 Additionally, a 
tafsir hadith explains that “guarded her chastity’ means that “she 
was not seen’, thereby changing it from an active to a passive act. 
While the Qur’an implies that Mary is alone when giving birth, in 
one hadith, Zakariya follows her; in another, Joseph (who generally 
does not figure into Aadith at all) accompanies her.** All of these 
hadith place Mary back under male guardianship, and teach that it is 
the man’s responsibility to enforce the chastity of his womenfolk 
by controlling their movements; it also promotes women’s seclu- 
sion as the Islamic norm. From a contemporary perspective, it is 
really quite awkward to admit that such things are in classical 
books. Today, Islamic feminists have branded the hijab as a wom- 
an’s independent choice — my hijab is how I control access to my 
body. Accusing fathers and husbands of forcing their womenfolk is 
decried as Islamophobia, But the compliers had different ideas. In 
truth, however, this isn’t Islamophobic at all, because it isn’t limited 
to Islam; early and mediaeval Christian scholars also promoted 


34 al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol, 14, p. 203, no. 17 (citing Ozsas al-Anbiya? by 
Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi); vol. 14, p. 204, no. 20 (citing Tafrir ab ‘Ayyatha, 
It should be noted that one of these hadith promoting women’s seclusion 
in the name of Mary is quite odd — for one thing, it says that Mary lived 
for more than a thousand years — and can be dismissed based on its con- 
tent. (It will be discussed in section 6.2.3.) 

35 al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 206, no. 1 (citing Tafsir aL Qummi\. 

36 There is one exception which mentions Joseph and does not fit 
with the Qur’anic narrative, in that it describes Mary as being with Joseph 
instead of being alone, and eating walnuts instead of dates. It is, however, 
interesting in that it suggests popular Christian practice and belief at that 
time. al-Majlisi, Bzjdr, vol. 14, p. 212, no. 9 (citing Téa a+ Shara’. The 
hadith reads: “When Maryam, peace be upon her, took refuge from child- 
birth in the trunk of the palm tree, the cold grew intense for her, so Yusuf 
the carpenter went out for wood and made something like a fence around 
her. Then he set it on fire, and the heat from its burning fell on her from 
all sides until she was warm. And he broke apart seven walnuts for her 
which he found outside and fed her, and for that reason Christians light 
fires and play with walnuts on Christmas Eve.” However, in the Shi‘I and 
Sunni traditions, it is generally presumed that she never married. 
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Mary as “the perfect model for all young virgins to imitate: be 
chaste and stay at home.”3’ Perhaps those who wave the hijab as a 
symbol of oppression in the “clash of civilizations” should take a 
closer look at their own heritage as well; values that have become 
associated with Islam today have rarely been limited to Muslims. 

Additionally, Zakariya is the first person who criticizes Mary 
for bringing back a child without a husband. This is in contrast to 
the Qur’an, where Mary’s people criticize her. In explaining the 
ayah, a hadith says: 


[Zakartya said:| “O Maryam, you have brought something un- 
believable. O sister of Harun, your father was not a bad man, 
nor your mother unchaste.” And the meaning of that is, “O 
sister of Harun, if Haran was a corrupt adulterer, you too 
would be like him. From where have you brought this disaster 
and shame which you brought to the Children of Isra’il?’’38 


Nothing like reinforcing a shame culture! This exegesis teaches us 
that an unchaste woman shames not only herself but her communi- 
ty and her family — yet another thing which some contemporary 
Muslims have been trying to divest Muslim cultures of. If anything, 
this text shows how deeply rooted this idea is. Surely, Zakariya, 
who has witnessed all these miracles from Mary, should be the last 
person to accuse her of misconduct. If I were him, I would have 
guessed that, at least, she didn’t choose to engage in relations out 
of wedlock,*? so is he blaming the victim? This is yet another issue 
of concern in contemporary Islamic discourse about women. (Ac- 
tually, it is also an issue in Western discourse, and lots of other dis- 
course; it’s just an issue.) And what about the presumption that 
sexual morality runs in the family? Like a good girl, the Virgin Mary 
wishes for death because she is a source of shame. That is, when, 


while giving birth, Mary says in the Qur’an, “Would I had died be- 


37 Mary Thurlkill, Chosen Among Women, p. 5. 

38 All ibn Ibrahim al-Qummi, Tafsir al-Qummi, vol. 2, p. 49. 

39 Lesley Hazelton considers the scenario that rather being a miracu- 
lous birth, the birth of Jesus was due to assault, and “virgin” was simply 
used to mean “young woman”, at length in Mary: A Flesh-and-Blood Biog- 
raphy. Of course, the Qur’4an insists otherwise. 
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fore this and were a thing forgotten”, she means, “What will I tell 
my uncle [Zakariya]? What will I tell the Children of Isra7il?”” That 
being said, the verse apparently suggests wanting to die from the 
sheer pain of giving birth, especially alone in the desert, not dying 
of shame. 

Ironically, however, the example of Mary arises in hadith about 
what should be done if a woman who is travelling without a male 
mabram or female companions passes away — that is, who should 
wash the body?*! In the course of the discussion, the Aadith notes 
just as Jesus washed Mary’s body after she died, Imam ‘Ali washed 
the body of Fatimah. This Aadith, although unevocative, recurs; 
perhaps because washing bodies fits into Shr jurisprudence, 
whereas an independent (and, as will be seen, menstruating) Mary 
does not. This /adi#th may be an implicit response to the Hanafi 
view that a man should not wash the body of his deceased wife; 
given the discomfort expressed with this by the narrators in the 
abadith, this suggests a cultural taboo as well. I am only pointing it 
out because the scenario doesn’t fit — while the above Aadith ham- 
mer the point home that a woman must be under male guardian- 
ship, in practice, in ShiT rgb, there is no formal stricture that a 
wulall tiusl travel with a muhray. (In contrast, I have Sunni 
friends who angst overt whether or not they are Islamically allowed 
to travel to academic conferences alone. Shi‘is who angst over 
these things only angst over whether they are cx/turally allowed to 
travel alone.) What can we take from this? Simply put, that ideolo- 
gies do not always make sense, especially when we break them 
down. 


40 al-Majlist, Bhar, vol. 14, pp. 208-9, no. 6 (citing Tafsér al-‘Ayyashi). 

4 al-Kulayni, a+Kafi, vol. 1, p. 459, no.3; al-Tasi, a+ Tahdhib, vol. 1, p. 
440, no. 67 (1422); al-Majlisi, a+Kafr vol. 3, p. 159, no. 13; Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan al-Tusi, a/Isubsar ft ma [kbtalafa win al-Akhbar, ed. al-Sayyid Ha- 
san al-Khursan, 3 vols. (Tehran: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1390 AH), vol. 
1, p. 200, no. 703 (15). 
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Summary of narrations 
Zakariya’s role as Mary’s caretaker 


Sources al-Kafi 8:137, no. 103 (hadith begins on page 
131). 
Bihar 14:203, no. 17 (citing Ozsas alAnbiya’) 
Bibar 14: 204, no. 20 (citing Tafsir al-“Aypyashi) 
Bihar 14:206, no. t (citing Tafsir al-Oummi) 
Tafsir al-Oummi 2:49 

Reflects Cultural values where women are disempow- 
ered 














ideology Women do not belong in the public sphere; 
women’s seclusion is ideal. 


Male authority is necessary (social, religious, 

political, or in the family). 

Women are extensions of male relatives rather 

than independent agents. 

Female chastity is of paramount importance 
Additional Reducing Mary’s importance in sacred history 
messages by giving Jesus a human father figure 








Male guardianship of women 
Men enforce women’s chastity. 





Menstruation 


But how could we discuss a sacred woman without discussing 
menstruation? Apparently, early Shi‘a males mulled over it quite a 
bit. Not only did they speculate about Eve and Sarah’s cycles, but 
they seemed rather fixated on the Virgin Mary’s too, and many of 
the texts emphasizing Zakariya’s role as Mary’s guardian also pon- 
der over Mary’s menstruation. 

To state the obvious, the Qur’an does not dwell on whether 
the Virgin Mary menstruated. So, what is going on here? The root 
of the discomfort seems to be legalism. The Virgin Mary poses a 
problem because she violates Islamic law. According to the Qutr’an, 
Mary was “chosen and purified and selected above all women” 
(istafaki wa tabbaraki wa istafaki ‘ala nisa@ al-‘alamin, Quran 3:42). 
But, technically, menstrual blood is impure; therefore, how could 
Mary be perpetually pure? The reading here is telling, since most 
readers who are unfamiliar with Islamic law would simply take “pu- 
tified” in a metaphorical or spiritual sense. In any case, these con- 
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cerns were not limited to ShiTs, since Sunnis engaged in similar 
head-scratching.*? Actually, Jews apparently did too, in that it has 
been suggested that, in Judaism, the ban on female ordination was 
due to the “ancient fear of menstruation’s power to pollute”, and 
some churches maintained a taboo on menstruating women enter- 
ing.” 

So, did she menstruate? After all, when discussing Sarah, we 
heard that daughters of prophets do not menstruate. Tabrisi theo- 
rizes that fabharaki (lit. “purified you’) could mean that Allah di- 
vested her of her monthly cycle, particularly since Fatimah al- 
Zahra’ did not menstruate. But these /adith insist that Mary men- 
struated. So Mary menstruated and Fatimah didn’t; this, therefore, 
seems to be the core of the issue, for — in the eyes of those who 
saw Menstruation as defect — it now makes Fatimah al-Zahra’ supe- 
rior.** For instance, in one /aditA, it is asked, “Was [Mary] afflicted 
with what women are afflicted with in their bleeding?’ The re- 
sponse is, “Yes, she was a woman among women.” This Aadith 
also explains “purified” as meaning that her forefathers and fore- 
mothers were “purified” from unchaste behaviour — something 
considered to be a prerequisite for the forebears of the Imams, but 
which also negates Qur’anic implication that Mary’s purification is 
due to her own spirituality, not her ancestry. On the other hand, by 
maintaining that she menstruated, these Aadith do situate Mary in a 
position of relevance to the ‘ordinary woman’, as opposed to Fati- 
mah al-Zahra’, who does not menstruate. 

Furthermore, Mary’s menstruation introduces problems with 
respect to Islamic law which were, apparently, deeply perplexing. 
(They are less perplexing if one considers that Islamic law is sup- 
posed to be the will of God, and Mary was simply obeying God.) 
First, Marty was oath-bound to live in the temple full time and was 
not allowed to leave; otherwise, she would have broken her vow. 


42 See Barbara Stowasser, Women in the Our’an, Traditions, and Interpre- 
tation, pp. 77-78. 

8 Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex, p. 78, citing Joan Morris. 

44 Cited in al-Majlisi, Bifar vol. 14, p. 192. 

4 Karen Ruffle, “An Even More Perfect Creation”. 

46 al-Majlisi, Bzbar vol. 14, p. 192, no. 2 (citing Tafsir al ‘Ayyashi). 
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However, it is unlawful for a woman to be inside a mosque during 
her monthly cycle.” Second, Maty was commanded to perform 
ritual worship; however, it is incorrect for a woman to perform the 
salat daring her monthly cycle. And, third, Mary would have no 
opportunity to “make up” her missed worship since she was com- 
mitting to worshipping perpetually. Atypically, these Aadith bring up 
the paradox but do not provide a resolution.** Hence, there is a 
tension female religious participation and menstruation. (On the 
flip side, a Aadith in the early book Kitab Sulaym says that that no 
one in a state of ritual impurity could enter the Prophetic mosque 
except for the Prophet’s daughter or his wives, but that is ignored.) 

Some /adith also explain the phrase “the male is not like the 
female” to mean that females menstruate. Textually, the expression 
“the male is not like the female” favours women, since a lesser 
thing is compared to a greater thing, rather than the other way 
around. For instance, one would say “failing is not like passing’’ to 
indicate that passing is better than failure, not vice versa.°° Howev- 
et, hadith flip this phrase around to mean the opposite — namely, 
that “the female is not like the male”. (This is, in practice, how I 
think many people hear it.) Some /adith say that the female is not 
like the male because a female menstruates, and so this is why 
Mary’s presence in the temple presented a problem.*! Another in- 


47 This is discussed in al-Majlisi, Bhar, vol. 14, p. 202, no. 13; for a 
discussion of the associated Islamic laws, see al-Sayyid Ali al-Husayni al- 
Sistani, Islamic Laws According to the Fatwas of His Eminence a-Sayyid AE al- 
Husayni al-Sistani, trans. Mohammad Ali Ismail (London: World Federa- 
tion of KSIMC, 2015), 79-80, 99. 

48 al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi vol. 3, p. 105, no. 4; al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 
192, no, 2 (citing Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi); al-Sadugq, ‘Wal al-ShararS vol. 2, p. 579; 
al-Majlisi, Behar, vol. 14, p. 204, no. 19 (citing Tafsir al ‘Ayyashi). 

49 Sulaym ibn Qays, Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays, hadith 51. 

°° Sayyid Muhammad Husayn al-Tabataba"l, Tafsir a/-Mizan, under 
verse 3:37, 

5! al-Majlisi, Behar vol 14, p. 192, no. 2 (citing Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi); al- 
Sadiq, ‘Wal al-Shara’i, vol. 2, p. 579; Bibar, vol. 14, p. 204, no. 19 (citing 
Tafsir al-Ayyashi). Por instance, Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 204, no. 19 says specifi- 
cally: “She said: ‘O Lord! I have given birth to a female and the female is 
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terpretation is that the female is not like the male because females 
are not messengers, and so Mary could not fulfil the prophecy 
(mentioned in a/+Ka/fi) that her mother would give birth to a proph- 
et.°2 

The real issue here is not the intricacies of ritual law, but ra- 
ther why anyone cared. Apart from the legal puzzle, some people 
(specifically, Mary Thurlkill and Hamid Dabashi, building on Mary 
Douglas’s Purity and Danger\ might say that this was really a psycho- 
logical response to being a minority. According to them, Shi‘a dealt 
with the threat of being a minority by enforcing communal bound- 
aries through especially strict laws on ritual purity.%> Since blood is 
ritually impure, this created angst; and, like good pre-modern men, 
early Shi‘a men worked out their fears by talking about it. 

Thurlkill et al. may have a point. Shi‘is do admittedly have a 
rather rigorous set of ritual purity laws; but, then again, so do Sun- 
nis, even if — in practice — terror of ritual impurity doesn’t loom as 
heavily in the Sunni consciousness. But, then again, Sunni gisas al 
anbiya’ texts dwell on the niceties of Eve’s cycle. Abulaziz 
Sachedina argues that the excessive focus on menstruation in Shit 
ritual law (simply the definition of what constitutes menstruation is 
complicated) is duc to the exclusion of women from the formative 
era of law-making and an awkwardness among men in trying to 
canonize, and perhaps control, female physiology. So maybe they 
wete just being awkward. 

A much bigger issue, however, is how these texts use men- 
struation to exclude women from religious space and religious au- 
thority. This zs very much a live concern today. Just as, apparently, 
ancient Jewish women favored devotional practices that did not 


not like the male.’ The female menstruates and is taken from the mosque, 
and the one in service never leaves the mosque.” 

» al-Kulayni, a+-Kafi, vol. 1, p. 535, no. 1. 

°3 Mary Thurlkill, Chosen Among Women, pp. 41-42; Hamid Dabashi, 
Shi Gsm: A Religion of Protest, p. 82. 

54 See discussion and citations in Barbara Stowasser, Women in the 
Qur'an, Traditions, and Interpretation, p. 30. 

5° A. Sachedina, “Woman Half-the-Man? Crisis of Male Epistemolo- 
gy in Islamic Jurisprudence”. 
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require ritual purity, so too it often happens among Shi‘I women; 
however, the net result is the exclusion of women from orthodoxy. 
It has been observed that in a society which is male-dominated but 
in which women have access to some kinds of power, the “com- 
mon fact of menstruation among all women challenges the social 
otder of a male-dominated society and defines and bounds a fe- 
male subgroup within the society, thereby creating a new separate 
and dangerous order [...] it in such societies that [a] strong concept 
of menstrual pollution will arise, signalling the contradiction.” 
This observation fits the phenomenon here, as well as the exclu- 
sion of Fatimah al-Zahra? from menstruation (discussed subse- 
quently on the section on virginity), which removes her from that 
dynamic and makes her less of a threat. 

It makes little difference to the average laywoman if, while 
menstruating, she cannot enter a mosque, say ritual prayers, or re- 
cite certain parts of the Qur’an*’ — especially in places where wom- 
en don’t attend mosques anyway. However, it does make a differ- 
ence when a woman takes tentative steps towards religious authori- 
ty. First, menstruation is cited as one reason why women are un- 
suited for positions of religious authority. How can you lead pray- 
ers if you are in such an un-prayerful state? And if you can’t even 
lead prayers, then how could you be a mana? Second, classes at 
religious seminaries are often held at mosques, and even if a wom- 


56 Rawand Osman, Female Personalities in the Qur'an and Sunna, p. 117, 
citing T. Buckley and A. Gottlieb (eds.), Blood Magic: The Anthropology of 
Mestruation. 

57 Generally, jurists limit the restriction to four verses which require 
prostration; however, some jurist extends that prohibition to the recitation 
of each chapter that those verse are in. Because a verse from one of those 
chapters is in the famous Shr text DuG@ Kamayl, which is traditionally 
recited on Thursday nights, following that jurisprudential view would dis- 
qualify a woman from reciting it regularly. Thus, it is clear how seemingly 
simple legislation about menstruation has far-reaching implications. For a 
discussion of the associated Islamic laws, see al-Sayyid Ali al-Husayni al- 
Sistani, Islamic Laws According to the Fatwas of His Eminence a-Sayyid Ali al- 
Husayni al-Sistani, trans. Mohammad Ali Ismail (London: World Federa- 
tion of KSIMC, 2015), 79-80, 99. 
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afl were pertnitted to attend, she would be unable to attend all the 
sessions. Lastly, this can be deeply awkward; for instance, some- 
times men will schedule speeches for women to present in spaces 
requiring religious purity, such as mosques, or assume they will be 
able to provide religious guidance to visitors in mosques without 
considering that this may pose an embarrassing problem. 

In sum, the discomfort surrounding Mary’s menstruation rein- 
forces the view that the male is normative and the female is the 
exception. Religious orthodoxy is for men, and women cannot par- 
ticipate fully because they menstruate; the fact that God Himself 
ordered Mary do to so creates an unsolvable problem. It is like the 
proverbial question of whether an all-powerful God could put the 
universe in an egg — could an all-powerful God command a men- 
struating woman to worship? According to these texts, female re- 
productive physiology is threatening and needs to be controlled. 
But, at the same time, they make Mary more relevant to... well, us. 
She menstruates, whereas Fatimah al-Zahra’? does not. At least, 
that’s the idea we get here, because of course — as we shall see later 
— yet another genre of fadith says that she did wet menstruate. 


Sununary of narrations 
Topic The menstruation paradox 


Sources © al-Kafi3:105, no. 4 
© Behar 14:192, no. 2 (citing Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi). 
| © ‘Tal al-Shara’t® 2:579 
© Brbar 14:204, no. 19 (citing Tafsir al-CAyyashi) 
equal ideology e Women are inferior because they menstruate. 


Mary, the domestic servant 











In other words, women aren’t supposed to be at temples. Then 
what could Mary possibly have been doing here? While the Qur’an 
implies that she was there to pray, a different — albeit less empha- 
sized ~ narrative strand lest us know that she was there to serve the 
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worshippers (possibly, food).58 Now, Mary has truly been resituated 
into a characteristically female role — that of a domestic servant. 
This is, incidentally, argued for via the Qur’an — while one /adith 
connects “the male is not like the female” to menstruation, the 
other says “the male is not like the female in service”. Basically, 
we're talking about gendered division of labor. According to this 
text, Mary only continued her service role until puberty, at which 
time Zakariya ordered her to separate herself (“take a Ayal’) from 
the worshippers; that is, a female may only be present in male or 
orthodox religious space in childhood, In contrast, in the Qur’an, 
Mary’s role increases rather than decreases after she reaches 
childbearing age. 

It should be noted that one of these /adith is extremely odd, to 
the degree that ‘Allamah al-Majlisi — who usually tries to integrate 
unusual fadith — comments on its peculiarity. For one thing, it says 
that Mary was born 500 years before Jesus and lived 500 years after 
‘Imran; during all this time, she guarded her chastity (which does, 
at least, place that feat in a new light).*° The phraseology of this 
hadith also has Christian connotations, in that the word used for 
“serving” (tanawilubum) also means “to give communion’, and the 
word ‘kanisal’ (which also means ‘church’) is used for the temple. I 
will leave it to the reader to decide what implications this might 
have for the authenticity of the text. However, as a text, it exists; 
and its existence reflects a desire for Mary to be re-integrated into a 
socially acceptable gender role; the use of Christian phraseology 
may also suggest an extra-Islamic influence. Indeed, given that 
Christianity was born in the Middle East, one would expect a lot 
more Christian influence in these texts. 


38 al-Majlist, Brbdr, vol. 14, p. 203, no. 17 (citing Ozssas al-Anbiya’ by 
Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi); Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 204, no. 20 (citing Tafser al- 
‘Ayashi). 

» It is possible that this fadith could have emerged in part from a 
conflation of the Zechariah, the father of John the Baptist with Zechariah, 
the son of Berechiah, mentioned in the Bible as a prophet in Jerusalem 
and who would have lived around 520 BC (Ezra 5:1; Matthew 23:35). 
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Summary of narrations 


Topic Marty’s job at the temple was to serve the worshippers 
Sources © Bihar 14:203, no. 17 (citing Oisas al-Anbiya’, with 
the chain of hadith to Shaykh al-Saduq; this is the 
hadith with the Christian wording and which says 
she lived a thousand years) 
Bihar 14:204, no. 20 (citing Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi 


Reflects Christianity (Bésar 14:203) 
Gendered division of labour 





Separate-but- Women do not belong in the public sphere; 
equal ideology women’s seclusion is ideal. 


Male authority is necessary (social, religious, po- 
litical, or in the family). 








Additional Gendered labour: Mary’s job was to serve the 


messages worshippers 
Male guardianship 
Women’s seclusion 
Other © Mary lived for a thousand years 








Apart from these two fad#f, little is mentioned about women’s 
domestic activities; this is in keeping with the general absence of 
discussion about this in other chapters, and reinforces the theory 
that the contemporary emphasis on a woman’s domestic role is a 
reaction to modernity. Only in one adith is Mary’s weaving alluded 
to: 


‘Isa was raised [to the heavens] in a wool garment from the 
weaving of Mary, and the fabric of Maryam, and the sewing of 
Maryam. And when he arrived in the heavens, it was called out: 
‘O Usa, cast off from yourself the adornment of this world.’ 


The image of a caring mother weaving clothing for her child fits in 
with what one would expect; the garment may have been of senti- 
mental value too since some /adith say that Mary died before Je- 


6 al-Majlist, Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 338, no. 9 (citing Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi). 
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sus.°! However, what is notable here is that Mary’s weaving is treat- 
ed as superfluous and as against the z#hd (asceticism) that Jesus is 
associated with in the Shi tradition, which emphasizes that he 
slept on the bare earth and ate only wild plants — that is, he had 
neither a worldly home nor worldly possessions. It is possible that 
this Aadith represents the Sufi-esque strand of thought focusing on 
spirituality instead of earthly gender roles.® As such, it sends a dif- 
ferent message about woman’s work than the /adith about Isma‘il’s 
wife in which she and the other women weave a covering for the 


Ka‘bah.® 


“J and my father are one thing” 


Some of this gendered concerns recur in the Sunni tradition, which 
is a reminder that issues with women, women’s issues, and issues 
with women’s issues are not distinctly Shit. However, as with other 
sacred figures, Mary is also used to defend Twelver Shi‘ beliefs, 
particularly in a/Kafi and a/Fagib. As a byproduct, however, these 
texts end up putting the orthodox stamp on patrilineality, and 
pushing her to the side. 

I mention “Twelver” specifically, because Mary is used to ar- 
gue for the Twelver succession to the Imamate, as well as the char- 
acteristically Shit belief in bada’. (Bada? is belief in Allah’s capacity 
to change what He has destined.)** ‘That is, in several badith, she is 


61 al-Kulayni, a-Kaff vol. 1, p. 459, no.3; al-Tust, a+ Tahbdhib, vol. 1, p. 
440, no. 67 (1422); al-Kulayni, a/Kafi, vol. 3, p. 159, no. 13; al-Tusi, a4 
Isiibsar, vol. 1, p. 200, no. 703 (15). 

62 For a helpful compilation of Jesus in Shi Aadith showing his asso- 
ciation with z#hd, see [presumably, pseudo-] Mahdi Muntazar Qaim, Jesus 
through ShiSte Narrations (Elmhurst, New York: Tahrike Tarsile Qur’an 
2005). 

63 al-Majlisi, Bibar 14:273, no. 9 (citing Tafsir al-“Ayyashi). 

64 See Afzal Sumar, “Bada: Change in Divine Destiny and Decree”, 
in Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, vol. 1, no. 3 (Autumn 2008), pp. 33-42; 
Reza Berenjkar, “In Defence of Bada”’, in Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies, 
vol. 6, no. 3 (Autumn 2013), pp. 323-336. 
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used to distinguish Twelver Shi‘ism from other Shi‘i sects.* The 
gist of these Aadith is that Mary’s mother received a prophecy that 
her son would be a great messenger of the Children of Israil. (The 
specifics of this prophecy are not mentioned in the Qur’an.) There- 
fore, she dedicated her unborn child to the temple. However, the 
child turned out to be a girl — Mary — and it would be Mary’s son 
who would fulfil the prophecy; therefore, the prophecy skipped a 
generation. This is then applied to the Imamate, where the _ Imam 
says that just as Jesus and Mary were “one thing’, “I and my father 
are one thing.” For instance, in a /adith in al-Kafi, a Waqifi (.e. one 
of the Shi‘a who believed that the Imamate stopped at Imam al- 
Kazim, the seventh Imam) says to Imam Rida, “May Allah grant 
you the fate to claim for yourself what your father [Imam al- 
Kazim] claimed for himself.” Imam Rida replies: 


‘Isa is from Maryam and Maryam is from ‘Isa, and Maryam 
and ‘Isa are one thing, and I am from my father and my father 
is from me, and I and my father are one thing.®° 


Obviously, the attribution to Imam al-Rida matters because he was 
the one the Wagifis didn’t believe in. 

The idea that the Imam and his father are “one thing” solidly 
reflects Shi‘i theology, in that all of the Imams express the same 
light and bearers of the same message. As a hadith: “The first of us 
is Muhammad, the middle of us is Muhammad, and the last of us is 
Muhammad.’ But, what is Mary doing here? Clearly, she isn’t 


6° al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 1, p. 535; al-Kulayni, a/Kafi, vol 6, p. 195; 
al-Sadugq, a/-Fagih, vol. 3, p. 155, no. 3564; al-Majlisi, Bibar, vol. 14, p. 199, 
no. 7 (citing Tafsir al-Oummi); al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 200, no. 8 (citing 
Tafsir al-Oummi); and, according to ‘Allamah al-Majlisi, Behar, vol. 14, p. 
203 no. 16 and 17 (both citing Oxas abAnbiya by Qutb al-Din al- 
Rawandi), Additionally, Bihar al Anwar, vol. 14, p. 205 uses the example of 
Mary and Jesus to give a similar message only with respect to the avr (pre- 
sumably, the Mahdi) being a descendant of one of the Imams. 

66 ai-Kulayni, a/-Kafr 6:195, no. 6. The speaker is Ibn Abi Sad al- 
Makart. The Imam curses him, and the Aadi#h concludes by saying that Ibn 
Abi Sa‘id fell into poverty afterwards and died while homeless. 

67 al-Maijlisi, Béhar, vol. 25, p. 363, no. 23 (citing a Kitab al-Mukhtasan\. 
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Muhammad; she doesn’t have a beard. There are two ways to look 
at this. On one hand, it elevates Mary, for — as with Bilgis — she is 
now on par with men in the sacred chain of inheritance or wasiyyah. 
Since the Imam has authority over the cosmos, the utmost honor 
for any human being — including a prophet — is to uphold the cause 
of the Mary; therefore, there could be no higher praise. But, on the 
other hand, if Mary herself did not fulfill the prophecy, and if the 
prophecy just skipped a generation, then maybe she isn’t so im- 
portant in the sacred narrative after all. After all, a badith emphasiz- 
es that Mary could not have fulfilled the prophecy because females 
cannot be messengers. This again, diverges from the Qur’anic 
treatment of her; while the Qur’an portrays her as a sacred figure 
with a unique role, if she and Jesus are “one thing”, she no longer 
is her own person. 


PT Saemmatyofmatrations fs Summaty of narrations ssid fs Summaty of narrations ssid 


“T and my father are one thing’ 


Sources al-Kafi 1:535, no. 1 
al-Kafi 6:195, no. 6 
al-Fagib 3:155 no. 3564 
Bihar 14:199, no. 7 (citing Tafsir al-Oummi) 
Bihar 14:200, no. 8 (citing Tafsir al+-Oummi) 
According to ‘Allamah al-Maijlisi, also Bibar 
14:203 _ 16 and 17 (both citing Ossas al- 
Anbiya’) 





Separate- -but-equal 
Fela 
sacred histo 





Matrilineage? 
To complicate matters, however, another polemical use of Mary 


promotes matrilineality. This takes the form of a discussion be- 
tween Imam al-Baqir and Abu al-Jarid (a famous Zaydi, i.e. not a 


68 al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 1, p. 535, no. 1. 
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follower of Imam al-Bagir).© They are debating which branch of 
the Prophet’s descendants are more closely related to him — a de- 
bate that would have been particularly relevant in the ‘Abbasid era 
due to the ‘Abbasids’ claim that they had a greater claim to kinship 
to the Prophet because they were related to the Prophet through 
his male kin, although they were not direct descendants of the 
Prophet. However, Imam al-Bagir argues that direct descent from 
the Prophet through a woman (Fatimah al-Zahra’) is a closer gene- 
alogical connection since, in the Qur’an, Jesus is described as being 
related to the line of Abrahamic prophets, and yet his only genea- 
logical connection to them is through Mary. Of course, the under- 
lying presumption in this fadith that the man who has closer kin 
ties to the Prophet should hold religious authority is neither 
acknowledged nor addressed, but it should be noted that such pre- 
sumptions contribute to the canonization of a tribalistic worldview 
as well as the assumption that religious authority must be held by 
men. 

This defense of matrilineage is ironic since most Shi‘ scholars 
adopted the view that lineage is patrilineal — for instance, in decid- 
ing who is a sayyd for the purpose of &Aums — and treat Fatimah al- 
Zahra’ an cxccption, although there is a minority view that a child 
should be considered sayy if his or her mother or father is.” It has 
been suggested that matrilineage held more import in the Prophetic 
and Umayyad eras; whereas, in the ‘Abbasid era, there was a shift 
away from the importance of matrilineage parallel to the increasing 
exclusion of women from Islamic society, 7! and this Aadith is at- 
tributed to the cusp of that transitional period. Certainly, at any 
rate, in the ‘Abbasid era, there is far less information about the 


6? al-Kulayni, a/-Kajz, vol. 8, p. 317, no. 501. 

70 For instance, with respect to eligibility for AAwms or zakat. Baqir 
Sharif al-Inwani, Duras Tambidiyah fi al-Figh al-Istidlah, vol. 1, p. 218, citing 
al-Hadaig al-Nadhirah, vol. 12, p. 396. 

” Teresa Bernheimer, The ‘Adds: The First Family of Islam, 750-1200 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2013), p. 37. This shift may be 
reflected in the rapidly diminishing amount of information available about 
the mothers of the Imams in the ‘Abbasid era, to the point where their 
names and ethnic origins are not agreed upon. 
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wives and mothers of the Imams (sometimes, their names or coun- 
tries of origin are not even certain) than beforehand, and this seems 
reflective of the same trend. Hadith such as this could have set a 
precedent for the scholarly recognition of matrilineage — they just 
didn’t. Perhaps, as Marina Warner suggests, matrilineage was con- 
sidered threatening in a patriarchal world since “[mlatriliny greatly 
diminishes the social disruptiveness of a wife’s adultery, while patri- 
liny requires first and foremost the chastity of a wife”, although of 
course the Qur’an condemns adultery for both men and women.” 
Matrilineage may have been more relevant before the time of the 
Prophet, due to the social acceptability of some more colorful mar- 
riage arrangements including polyandry which, as Joseph Schacht 
put it, made it “difficult to distinguish between marriage and prosti- 
tution”.”> The mere fact that we started this chapter discussing 
male guardianship, proceeded to matrilineality, and ended with 
prostitution also says something about the sociocultural assump- 
tions underlying these concepts. 


Summary of narration 


Source e = al-Kaft 8: 317, no. 501 


Separate-but-equal Suppotts: 





ideology Male authority is necessary in society and in 
a family. 


Additional messages Validity of matrilineage 


Religious authority is held by the man who is 
more closely related to the Prophet. 





THE OTHERWORLDLY: MARY AND W/LAYAH 


It could have been intentional. It could have been accidental. Ei- 
ther way — and it doesn’t really matter why — the above texts can- 
onize strikingly Semitic patriarchal norms. They push Mary aside, 
treat orthodox religion and religious authority as male, and urge 


7 Marina Warner, Alone of Al Her Sex, p. 144. 
™ Joseph Schacht, Lxtreduction to Islamic Theology and Law (Princeton: 
Princeton, 1981), p. 7. 
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men to control their women. That is, however, only one set of 
hadith. This next set, which is very much distinctly Shi, situates 
Mary in the narrative of wz/ayah with other sacred figures, regardless 
of gender. Thematically, these fadith most closely resemble those 
about Bilais. 


Mary and Karbala’: Bridging the creational and apocalyptical 


Perhaps the most unique feature of Shit Aadith about Mary 1s the 
strong association between Mary and Karbala’. This is particularly 
apparent in the early Shi compilation of badith known as Kamil al- 
Ziydrat, which expounds upon the merits of sacred sites, but also 
appears in the Aadith discussed here, including the Four Books. 

This connection begins with the letters “haf ha? ya? ‘ayn sad’ 
which are at the beginning of Surah Maryam. A fadith relates that 
these letters refer to Karbala’? — specifically, the Aaf stands for 
‘Karbala’, the 4a’ stands for ‘halak al-trah al-tabiral’ (the destruc- 
tion of the purified progeny, ie. of the Prophet); the ya? stands for 
Yazid (who sent the army against Imam al-Husayn); the ‘ay# stands 
for ‘atash, or the thirst of al-Husayn in Karbala’; and the sad stands 
for sabr, or the patience of al-Husayn (and his survivors, such as 
Zaynab bint ‘Alt). The Aadith relates that this explanauon was vive 
to Zakariya when he asked Allah to teach him about the five names 
(Muhammad, ‘Alt, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn), and he wondered 
why he shed tears when he heard the fifth name.” Elsewhere in the 
Shi tradition, Imam al-Husayn is compared to Yahya, the son of 
Zakariya.’> Placing Karbala’ in the context of Surah al-Maryam re- 
inforces the link between the story of Mary and Imam al-Husayn, 
as well as the sense that sacred figures shared a single narrative of 
wilayah transcending time. This explanation of af ha? ya? ‘ayn sad is 
also mentioned in another adits — albeit one with dubious sourcing 
— which says that Imam ‘ALi told it to his daughter Zaynab while 
she was teaching in her home, thus making this one ot the tew 
hadith to actually include women in the actual Aadith (as opposed to 


74 al-Majlisi, Béhar, vol. 14, p. 178, no. 14 (citing a/Lhiya)). 

® See Chapter 25 and Chapter 29 of Ibn Qilawayh’s Kamil al-Ziyarat 
for hadith connecting them. Ja‘far ibn Muhammad Ibn Qulawayh, (d. 368 
AH), Kamil al-Ziyarat (n.p.: Nashr al-Figahah, 1417 AH). 
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being Aadith in which men talk about women without women actu- 
ally being present). The idea of Zaynab teaching also stands in op- 
position to the Jadith about Eve treating men as gatekeepers of 
knowledge.” 

A recurring connection is that Mary gave birth in Karbala’. 
One hadith in al-Tahdhib says: 


She left Damascus until she came to Karbala’ and gave birth to 
him in a corner of the grave of al-Husayn, peace be upon him, 
and then she returned that night.” 


Since walking or riding from Karbala’ to Damascus in one night 
would have been unfeasible, even with really long legs, this hadith 
implies fayy a/ard (teleportation), and hence — like the /adith on the 
throne of Bilgis — serves the polemical cause of proving that sacred 
figures could indeed teleport. (Occasionally, it also serves the put- 
pose of proving that mystically inclined ulema could, theoretically, 
teleport, but that’s a discussion for another day.) This Aadzth also 
presupposes that Mary was no longer in Jerusalem — perhaps, hav- 
ing left the temple due to puberty; this conflicts with the Aadith that 
talk about her menstruating while assigned to the temple. A Aadith 
in a/-Kafi says that the river flowing by her was the Euphrates,” and 
another fadith says that Mary and Jesus prayed together at Masjid 
Buratha, which is today a minor pilgrimage site associated with 
Imam ‘AI in Baghdad.” (The mention of the hadith about the Eu- 


7 It is cited from “some books” (not a strong indicator of the prov- 
enance of the Aadi#h) in al-Khasa’ts al-Zaynabiyyah by al-Sayyid Nur al-Din 
al-Jaza7irt (d. 1384 AH). The badith about Eve is in al-Saduq, a+ Fagih, vol. 
3, p. 379, no. 4336. 

7 al-Tusi, Tabdbib vol. 6, p. 73, no. 8 (139). 

78 al-Kulayni, a+ Kaji, vol. 1, p. 479, no. 4; al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 
216, no. 17 (citing Ozsas at.Anbiya’ by Qutb al-Din al-Rawandi); al-Majlisi, 
Bihar, vol. 14, p. 217, no. 19 (citing Basa7ér al-Darajat); al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 
14, p. 237, no. 19 (citing Tafsir al-Qummi). 

79 al-Saduq, a/Fagib, vol. 1, p. 233, no. 698. The Buratha mosque is 
said to have been a monastery whose sole inhabitant converted to Islam 
after seeing Imam ‘Ali miraculously strike water there while he was pass- 
ing by with his troops after the Battle of Nahrawan. Today, people there 
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phrates in Bas@tr a/-Darayat is significant in that Basa’zr predates the 
Four Books by a century.) Some fadith also say that no one was 
born after a six-month pregnancy except for ‘Isa ibn Maryam and 
al-Hlusayn ibn SAH, thereby reinforcing the link between them.* 
Situating Mary in Karbala’ has a dual function. Because of her 
prominence in the Qur’an (as well as the Near Eastern Christian 
tradition), it reinforces the centrality of Karbala’ as a sacred site 
throughout all time, not only after the martyrdom of Imam al- 
Husayn. It reinforces the perception that the martyrdom of Imam 
al-Husayn was not just a skirmish over leadership, but rather was 
pre-destined and had cosmic significance. Simultaneously, because 
Karbala’ is already described in fadith as having creational signifi- 
cance, and as having a sanctity rivalling that of Mecca,*! it connects 


say that the site had sanctity to Christians before Islam. See al-Sayyid 
Qasim al-Hussayni al-Jalalf and al-Sayyid Ahmad al-‘Alawi, Kamil Mazarat 
“Abi al-Bayt fi al-Trag (Qum: Dar al-Ma‘raf, 1435 AH), p. 518. 

80 al-Kulaynt, a/+-Kafz, vol. 1, p. 465, no. 4; al-Majlisi, Bzpar, vol. 14, p. 
206, no. 3 (citing L/al al-Shara’i. Note that other hadith say that Jesus was 
born after a nine-hour pregnancy, with each honr representing a month. 

81 A hadith in Kamil al-Ziyarat recounts a conversation between the 
Ka‘bah and Karbala’, wherein the Ka‘bah was bragging about its superi- 
ority and Allah tells it: “Refrain from speaking. I swear by My Glory and 
My Magnificence that your honor compared to the honor that I bestowed 
upon the land of Karbala’ is like the drop of water upon a needle that was 
dipped into the sea. If it were not for the dust of Karbala’, I would not 
have honored you. If it were not for that which is buried within the land 
of Karbala’, I would not have created you nor would I have created the 
House about which you have boasted. Now compose yourself and be 
humble in front of the land of Karbala’. Do not be proud or arrogant in 
front of it, or I shall throw you into the fires of Hell’ Ibn Qulawayh, 
Kamil al-Ziyarat, 389, no. 2. Other fadith say that Karbala’? was created 
24,000 years before the Ka‘bah and that the angels began to visit Karbala’ 
one thousand years before al-Husayn was killed. Ibn Qulawayh, Kamal al- 
Ziyarat, pp. 389-393. As was observed in Section 2.2.3 regarding a differ- 
ent Aadith, this particular hadith seems to fit into the ancient Mesopotamian 
genre of disputations, in this case between inanimate objects. See Tammi 
J. Schneider, An Introduction to Anaent Mesopotamian Religion, pp. 93-94. 
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her to cteational motifs. Even outside the Shi‘i tradition, the Eu- 
phrates evokes images of the cradle of civilization. Some /adith say 
that Adam was created from the clay or water of the Euphrates and 
connect it to other aspects of sacred history, perhaps because of its 
significance in the Karbala’ narrative. *? 

Hadith also specify that the palm tree that Marty gave birth 
next to was the Ywah tree.® I will be honest, this made utterly no 
sense to me until I realized that the %wah was the primal palm tree 
sent down from heaven at the time of Adam; one hadith in al-Kafr 
says that from the %wah came all other types of date palms. So, it is 
a “mother tree” — a fitting metaphor for a mother.®* According to 
al-Kafi, Mary’s “wah was sent down to her when she was giving 
birth, thus mimicking the creational account.® A further “wil ex- 
plains that the Gwah is a metaphor for the family of the Prophet, 
used for the sake of fagiyyah;®° from this, we are reminded that 
hadith of wilayah stretches back to the time of pre-creation, with 
Mary situated firmly in the middle. 

In an exploration of the motifs of the Qur’anic story of Mary, 
Husn Abboud observes that the “image of the female, the tree, and 
the rivulet makes up one of the oldest images of fertility.”®’ Ab- 
boud situates this in the context of ancient mythologies as well as 
an apocryphal gospel (the Gospe/ of Pseudo-Matthew) in which Jesus 
tells the palm tree to bend over for his mother.** Here, the empha- 


82 al-Majlisi, Bhar vol. 11, p. 105, no. 10 (citing Tafsir at-Qummi); al- 
Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 11, p. 333, no. 56 (citing Tafsir a-Qummi). Chapter 16 of 
Kamil at-Ziyarat contains badith on the religious merits of the Euphrates. 

83 al-Kulayni, a/-Kajz, vol. 1, p. 400, no. 6; vol. 6, p. 347, no. 12. 

84 al-Kulayni, a-Kajfi vol. 6, p. 347, no. 12. 

85 Thid., vol. 1, p. 400, no. 6. 

86 See al-Majlisi, Bzbar, vol. 14, p. 214; al-Kulayni, a/-Kafz, vol. 1, p. 
400, no. 6. 

8? Husn Abboud, “Qur’anic Mary’s Story and the Motif of Palm 
Tree and the Rivulet’’, 266 

88 The curious reader may peruse the “The Gospel of Pseudo- 
Matthew”, trans. Alexander Roberts, Sir James Donaldson, Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe (1886), in The Gnostic Society Library: Christian Apocrypha and Early 
Christian Literature. 
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sis on the tree suggests an understanding of the tree as a symbol of 
creation and fertility, and one that transcends the Abrahamic tradi- 
tion, or at least was common in the Near East. By employing the 
common symbol of the primal palm tree, it integrates Mary, Jesus, 
and Imam al-Husayn into those thernes. 

Loren Lybarger, who — like Abboud — examines the Qur’anic 
account of Mary, concludes that Mary serves as a link between the 
creational and the apocalyptical. She says: 


Maryam’s experience of giving birth links prophecy to themes 
of primeval creation and apocalypse, thereby causing prophetic 
assertions to reverberate on a cosmic level [...]. The main ones 
include the yoking of the birthing experience, primal creative 
power, and apocalyptic authority to the establishing of a 
Qur’anic prophet and his claim [...] through a gynocentric 
subtext which projects the womb as metaphor and matrix of 
prophetic power, ®? 


Karen Ruffle, on the other hand, identifies Fatimah al-Zahra’ as 
the link between the creational and apocalyptical in the Shi‘r tradi- 
tion.” However, since — as we will discuss shorlly — Shi‘ hadith 
strongly link Fatimah al-Zahra’ and Mary, it is reasonable to say 
that both of them are portrayed as women who link the creational 
and apocalyptic, in part through their role in the genesis of sacred 
figures. 

With respect to the apocalyptic, the following sadith aiso con- 
nect Mary to the Mahdi. While ahadith prophesize that Jesus will 
return with the Mahdi at the end of time, Mary’s link to the Mahdi 
is subtler, and usually undiscussed. For instance, the notion of 
Mary and Jesus being “one thing” is also used to prove that the 
Mahdi could emerge from any generation of the Imams (as op- 
posed to immediately).°! Another fadith says that the food that was 
sent to Mary from heaven was sent to her in a bow] that is used by 


8° Loren Lybarger, “Gender and Prophetic Authority in the Qur’anic 
Story of Maryam: A Literary Approach.” 

0 Karen Ruffle, “An Even Better Creation’, pp. 791-819. 

*! al-Majlisi, Bhar, vol. 14, p. 205, no. 21 (citing Tafsir al “Ayyashi). 
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the Mahdi.®? (This Aadi#th diverges by describing the miraculous 
food as bread and meat, whereas others describe it as fruit.) The 
possession of sacred, inherited objects is considered symbolic in 
the chain of sacred inheritance (wasfyah), and so Maty’s possession 
of this bowl grants her inclusion in this chain just as Bilgis’s pos- 
session of the Dht al-Faqar also grants her inclusion in this chain. 
Additionally, there is a Aadith saying that Jesus was born on 
‘Ashura’, and that on this day the Mahdi will reappear.°3 Mary also 
appears in the popularly accepted padith about Narjis, the mother 
of the Mahdi. These fadith reinforce Mary’s role as a link between 
the creational and the apocalyptic. 

In fact, Sadith indicate that important events in prophetic or 
cteational history, not only the birth of Jesus, took place on 
‘Ashura’.® At first glance, this content may appear to be distinctly 


% Ibid., vol. 14, p. 197, no. 4 (citing Tafsir al SAyyashi). 

3 al-Tusi, Tahdbib, vol 4, p. 300, no.14 (908), which reads: “On the 
day of ‘Ashura’, the ark [ie. Noah’s ark] came to rest on Mount Jiidi, Al- 
lah forgave Adam and Eve, Musa overcame the Pharaoh, Ibrahim was 
born, Yunus turned back to Allah, and ‘Isa ibn Maryam was born, and it 
is the day on which the Qa’im will rise.” 

4 This hadith which says that Narjis was a Byzantine princess who 
was a descendent of one of Jesus’s disciples, and who had a dream that 
the Virgin Mary introduced her to Patimah al-Zahra’ and told her she 
would marry Imam Hasan al-‘Askari; thus, Narjis allowed herself to be 
captured by Muslim invaders until she was sold as a slave to the tenth 
Imam, Imam ‘Ali al-Naqi, who gifted her to his son. It is found in al- 
Majlisi, Bébar, vol. 51, p. 5, no. 10 (citing [Amal al-Din). (This hadith does 
not have a chain of narration.) While this fadith is fixed in the popular 
imagination, other Shi‘ Jai, including in a/-Kafi, say that the mother of 
the Mahdi, came from Africa instead. The latter set of hadith seems mote 
credible, particularly since “Narjis” (which literally refers to a white flow- 
er) was often a pet name given to African slaves to offset their blackness. 
See Amina Inloes, “Racial ‘Othering’ in Shi‘i Sacred History: Jawn ibn 
Huwayy the “African Slave”, and the Ethnicities of the Twelve Imams”. 

°5 For instance, see Ibn Tawus, Igba/ al.A ‘mal (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Islamiyyah, 1988), vol. 2, p. 558; Ibn Hayytn, Da‘aim al-Islam (Qum: Al 
al-Bayt Institute, 1965), vol. 1, p. 284. 
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Shirt; however, this is common in Sunni fadith as well.°° Hence, a 
common view among Shi‘a is that Aadith about the pre-Islamic sig- 
nificance of ‘Ashura? were forged by the Umayyads to make 
‘Ashura? a day of celebration instead of a day of mourning; for that 
reason, fasting is considered to be reprehensible on ‘Ashura’. An 
opposing hadith in al-Fagib says that ‘Isa was born on 25 Dhii al- 
Qa‘dah, and al-Majlisi maintains that this is the correct date, and 
that ‘Ashira? was mentioned due to /agiyyah; this is in keeping with 
the general criterion that uniquely Shit hadith should be given prec- 
edence over material shared with Sunnism.*” Nevertheless, regard- 
less of whether the idea that Jesus was born on ‘Ashiira? is taken to 
be of Sunni or ShfF origin, it does place Mary on the same level as 
other sacred figures in pre-Islamic history. 

Implicit in the association between Mary and Karbala’ is the 
association between the persecution and suffering of Jesus, and the 
persecution and suffering of al-Husayn. While Shi‘ism and Christi- 
anity are distinctly different entities, this overlap in understanding 
may reflect the influence of the Christian legacy in the Middle East. 
As Husn Abboud points out, Mary’s words when she is giving 
birth (‘Would that | had died betore this and had become a thing 
forpotten”) evoke an ancient tradition of the cxpression of gricf 
from female poets; this also calls to mind the portrayal of Mary as 
being in grief over her son.** Granted, the Shi fadith (discussed 
above) about Jesus washing the body of Mary indicate that Mary 
predeceased Jesus, and the Qur’an says that Jesus was not cruci- 
fied.» However, the association of grief with Mary is paralleled in 


°6 For instance, see al-Bukhari, Sahih al-Bukharz, book 26, no. 662; 
book 31, no. 117, 219-220; book 58, no. 172; book 60, no. 29, 31. Also 
see Muslim, Sahih Mushim, book 6, no. s 2499-2503. 

” al-Saduq, a/Fagih 2:89. An interesting exercise is to calculate 
which day this would have corresponded with on the solar calendar — 
using the estimate that Jesus was born in 1-5 BC, this comes up as being 
in the summer. 

°8 Husn Abboud, “Qur’anic Mary’s Story and the Motif of Palm 
Tree and the Rivulet”. 

° “And they did not kill him [Jesus] or crucify him, but it was made 
to look like that.” (Qur’an 4:157) 
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the portrayal of Fatimah al-Zahra’ as being in perpetual grief over 
her son, al-Husayn;'® thus, there is a thematic link. This distin- 
guishes the portrayal of Mary from that of the previous women 
from the perspective of intertextuality; while much of the material 
about previous women was heavily influenced by Judaism, this 
suggests a synthesis of Christian and ancient influences leading to a 
uniquely Shit narrative. 

Unlike the “worldly” Aadith, the “otherworldly” hadith situating 
Mary in Karbala’ do not promote patriarchal norms, or the sepa- 
rate-but-equal ideology. Mary is not under male guardianship, nor 
is she inferior as a woman. While the first set of adith reduces her 
role in sacred history, these Aadith increase her role and give her 
eschatological significance. However, while, through lowering 
Mary, the patriarchal Aadith link Mary to the “ordinary woman’, 
these hadith have the reverse effect of making her less relevant. The 
ordinary woman will not miraculously travel to Karbala? and be 
gifted a primal date palm, nor will an ordinary woman experience a 
nine-hour pregnancy. (Of course, ordinary women also do not ex- 
perience virgin births or have babies that speak in the cradle, but 
nonetheless the Qur’anic story includes themes which ordinary 
women can relate to, such as pain and social stigma.) While these 
hadith give Mary an important role in sacred history, they do not 
present Mary as doing anything which other women (or men) can 
emulate, thereby defeating the purpose of the Qur’anic expression 
“And Allah sets down as an example for those who believe [...] 
Mary, the daughter of “Imran” (66:11—12). A similar phenomenon 
can be seen in other eschatological fadith, such as those about 
Fatimah al-Zahra’, which give women a tremendously high status 
in spiritual cosmology, but do not say much about who they were 
or what they did that could be emulated practically. Perhaps, when 
it comes to discussing sacred women, and making them both exalt- 
ed and relevant, there is simply no way to win. 


100 al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 1, p. 459, no.3; al-Tusi, a/Tahdbib, vol. 1, 
p. 440, no. 67 (1422); al-Kulayni, a/-Kafi, vol. 3, p. 159, no. 13; al-Tust, a/- 
Istibsar, vol. 1, p. 200, no. 703 (15). 
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Summary of narrations 


Topic Mary and Karbala’ 
Sources 


© = al-Kafr 1:479, no. 4 
© = al-Fagih 1:233, no. 698 
© al-Tabdhib 6:73, no. 8 (139) 
Reflects Uniquely ShrT content 
e Possibly Christianity 
e Ancient imag 
equal ideology 
messages apocalyptical. 


© §=6Bibar 14: 216, no. 17 (citing Ozsas al-Anbiya’) 
Wilayah, the hijab, and beauty 

















© = Bihar 14:217, no. 19 (citing Basair al-Darajal) 
e = Bihar 14:237, no. 19 (citing Tafsir a-Oummi). (See 
the version in Bzhdr for al-Majlisi’s elaboration 








The story of Mary is yet another place where the Shil conception 
of beauty, male and female, pops up. As in some of the other chap- 
ters, this notion of beauty is both physical and spiritual, with the 
latter connected to wz/ayahb. While the separate-but-equal ideology 
looks askance at physical beauty as being Western and un- 
Islamic,'*' Sarah, Zulaykha, and Mary are all described as exceed- 
ingly beautiful. According to other Aadith, Fatimah al-Zahra’ and 


101 As an interesting anecdote, I was once asked to give a talk about 
modesty at a Shr‘T programme for women. Feeling that the topic was ta- 
ther over-emphasized, I adjusted the topic slightly and instead discussed 
Shit fadith on beauty for women. While it seems that, in general, the audi- 
ence appreciated it, one person became very angty at me and unknowingly 
outlined via the premises of separate-but-equal ideology to explain why 
the subject deviant and un-Islamic. Another person, also unknowingly 
citing premises of the separate-but-equal ideology, suggested that what I 
really meant was that women should be clean and tidy, rather than actually 
beautiful, because focusing on beauty would surely be a vain and vacuous 
concern. 
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Zaynab bint ‘Ali were also very beautiful, and a Aadith (to be dis- 
cussed below) also describes Asiyah and Eve as beautiful on the 
Day of Resurrection. Men, like Yusuf, are also beautiful, with the 
Prophet and the Imams being the most handsome,'” and Shr‘t 
hadith encourage beautification for both women and men (perhaps 
even moreso for men).' That is, unlike in the New Testament, 
women are not encouraged to eschew adornments as a sign of pic- 
ty; instead, piety and beauty go hand-in-hand. These Shi Aadith can 
best be seen as a continuity of the Semitic celebration of marital 
relations (and reproduction), in contrast to idealizing celibacy and 
simplicity. 1° 

Beauty is one of the traits which the Qur’an assigns to Mary, 
in that it says that Allah made Mary grow ‘a beautiful growth’ 
(nabatan basanan) (3:37). Here, beauty is desirable trait of divine 
origin, as in the well-known padith, “Allah is beautiful and loves 
beauty.”!9 One hadith specifies that Mary was the most beautiful of 
women, and that the #zbrab used to shine with her light, thereby 
connecting spirituality with physical beauty.!°° Physical beauty is 
addressed directly in this fadith attributed to Imam al-Sadiq: 


102 David Clines, in his analysis of ideological criticism to the ac- 
count of Solomon in the Old Testament, notes that beauty seems to have 
a trait of manliness in that society and not to have been something exclu- 
sively feminine. David Clines, Interested Parties, pp. 212-241. 

103 For instance, padith in al-Kafi encourage women to grow their 
nails as a sign of beauty, and say that women should be ornamented. al- 
Kulayni, a/-Kafz, vol. 6, pp. 490-1; al-Kulayni, a/-Kajfi, vol. 5, p. 508; al- 
Majlisi, Bzpdr, vol. 103, p. 235. Men are also encouraged to look after 
themelves so that their wives do not develop wandering eyes. See M. Ray- 
shahri, The Scale of Wisdom: A Compendium of ShiG Hadith, pp. 204—206. The 
compilation S#nan al-Nabi by ‘Allamah ‘Tabataba’l treats male beautifica- 
tion as a Prophetic practice. 

104 Bor instance, Ezekiel 23:24, Isaiah 61:8, Jeremiah 2:30 versus 1 
Peter 3:1, 1 Timothy 2:8, and Revelations 17:2. 

105 "This Aadith is telated in al-Kulayni, a/Kafi, vol. 6, p. 438, no. 1, 
and is also popular in the Sunni tradition. 

106 al-Majlist, Bébar, vol. 14, p. 204, no. 18 (citing Tafsir al SAyyashi). 
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A beautiful woman (a/marab al-hasma’) will come on the Day 
of Resurrection and she will have been tested by her beauty. So 
she will say, “O Lord, You made me beautful until what befell 
me befell me.” Then He will bring forth Mary, peace be upon 
her, and it will be said, “Are you more beautiful or she? We 
made her beautiful, but she was not tempted by it.”1” 


The fad#h continues with a similar conversation about a handsome 
man (a/raul al-hasan) and Yusuf; hence, beauty is not limited to 
women. What stands out, however, is that it diverges from the nar- 
tative strands saying that women need to be controlled by their 
menfolk to preserve theit chastity. Instead, in promoting self- 
responsibility and self-accountability for women, it reinforces the 
Qur’anic portrayal of Mary guarding her own chastity. Second, in- 
stead of assigning moral blame to beauty, it describes it as the char- 
acteristic of a spiritually exalted woman (or man). It also gives more 
context to what might be meant by Mary “guarding her chastity” 
since, on the surface, guarding one’s chastity does not seem overly 
difficult in a society where unchastity could lead to ostracization or 
worse. Hear is a rather strong motivator. 

What we see here, as elsewhere, is a more complex picture of 
what can be called the Shif conception of beauty. First, beauty 
arises from wé/ayah. (If that isn’t Shi, I don’t know what is.) Rather 
than being solely a matter of physique or cosmetics, true beauty is a 
manifestation of the Muhammadan light, enjoyed by proxy through 
wilayah — whether it is in Eve, bearing the Prophetic light after con- 
ception; Zulaykha’, miraculously becoming young and beautiful 
again after the love of the Prophet enters her heart; or Mary, stand- 
ing with Fatimah al-Zahra’ in Karbala’. 

Because this beauty is associated with spiritual mystery, and 
spiritual mysteries should not be profaned by being exposed to the 
common folk, this beauty must necessarily be hidden — whether by 
physical or symbolic seclusion, or perhaps — as some would say — in 
a womb.!%8 I don’t think it is an accident that Fatimah al-Zahra’ — 


107 al-Kulayni, a/-Kajf, vol. 8, p. 228, no. 291. 
108 Thurlkill, Clohessy, and Murata all explore the sacred significance 
of the womb in this regard. 
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for whom the cosmos was created — is invariably portrayed as the 
most hidden; I simply think that many Shi‘Is today do not consider 
the spiritual symbolism behind this and read it in a tediously literal 
matter. Not only is she envisioned as being fully covered and phys- 
ically secluded,'” but a fadith also says that she was named ‘Fat- 
mah’ because the creation was kept from knowing her (fefima al- 
khalq ‘an mavifatiha), and that she is the Night of Power (/aylat al- 
gadr) — a night of tremendous spiritual significance but which is 
unknown.'"° That is, the covering of Fatimah is not so much about 
covering in a mundane sense but rather is about covering spirituali- 
ty in an esoteric sense. This is similar to the idea of how the divine 
reality must necessarily be hidden — for instance, through veils!!! — 
and is reflected in the architecture of Shi‘T sacred sites, which often 
contain an inner sanctum concealed by drapes or gates. This mod- 
esty and covering is not just for women; the /adith about Yusuf 
made it clear that covering the body (even between father and son) 
was both a trait of the Imams as well as an expression of their spir- 
itual status. Thus, there is a threefold conception of the Shi‘ ideal 
of beauty: physical beauty, spirituality or »¢/ayab, and inaccessibility. 
This spiritual and even esoteric approach to beauty, as well as 
the notion that true beauty is hidden, and the interplay between 
exposure and modesty, is expressed in this /adith involving both 
Mary and Fatimah on the Day of Resurrection. We discussed this 
before, in Chapter 3, but let’s look at it from a different angle: 


[Imam ‘AI relates:] One day, the Prophet, peace be upon him 
and his family, came to Fatimah, peace be upon her, and she 
was sad, and so he said to her, “What has made you sad, O my 
daughter?” 


109 Por instance, in the padith attributed to her (which continues to 
be prominent despite its dubious textual authenticity), ““[he best thing for 
a woman is not to be seen by a man.” 

10 al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 43, p. 65, no. 58 (citing Tafsir Furat sbn Ib- 
rabim). 

"1! For instance, the Munajat Shabaniyyab describes Allah as shielded 
by “veils of light and darkness”, [ladith 46 in Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays de- 
sctibes Imam ‘AIi as the veil between creation and Allah. 
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She said, “O my father, I have remembered the plains of resur- 
rection, and people standing naked on the Day of Resurtec- 


2? 


tion. 


And so he said, “O my daughter, this is indeed a tremendous 
day, but Jibra’il has informed me that Allah, the Glorious and 
Mighty, says [that] the first for whom the earth will split open 
on the Day of Resurrection is me, then my father Ibrahim, 
then your husband SAI ibn Abi ‘Talib. Then Allah will send 
Jibrail to you with seventy thousand angels, and they will build 
seven domes of light upon your grave. Then Israfil will come 
to you with three garments (A/a) of light, and he will stop be- 
fore your head and call to you: “O Fatimah bint Muhammad, 
stand for the Resurrection,” so you will stand, safe from your 
fear, with a covered ‘awrah (private parts); and Israil will pre- 
sent (yandwilukz) the garments to you, and you will wear them. 
Rufa7il will accompany you with a highbred female camel 
(najibah) of light — its halter of pearl, with a litter of gold atop 
it. And you will ride it, and Rafal will lead it by its halter; and 
with you will be seventy thousand angels with banners of glori- 
fication (¢asbzb) in their hands. 


“And when the caravan hurries along with you, seventy thou- 
sand saris (maidens of Paradise) will receive you, rejoicing at 
seeing you; in each of their hands will be a brazier of light, 
from which the scent of perfume (‘#¢) will radiate without any 
fire. Upon them will be crowns of jewels inlaid with emeralds, 
and they will hasten to your right side. 


“And when they reach your grave, Maryam bint ‘Imran will 
meet you with ars similar to what is with you, and she will 
greet you; and she and those with her will travel on your left 
side. 


“Then, your mother Khadijah bint Khuwaylid, the first of the 
female believers in Allah and His Messenger, will meet you; 
and with her will be seventy thousand angels; in their hands 
will be flags of zakbir (magnifying Allah). And when they are 
neat to meeting, Eve will meet you with seventy thousand 
biris, and with her will be Asiyah bint Muzahim, and they and 
those with them will accompany you. 
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“And when you have reached the middle of the gathering [...] 
a voice will sound saying “Lower your gaze so Fatimah the 
daughter of Muhammad, peace be upon him and his family, 
may pass.” 


“And no one will look at you on that day except Ibrahim, the 
Friend of the Merciful, and SAli ibn Abt Talib. And Adam will 
seck Eve and see her with your mother Khadijah in front of 
her; then you will be given a #inbar of light. And the closest of 
women to you on your left will be Eve and Asiyah. And when 
you climb the winbar, Jibra will come to you and say, ‘O 
Fatimah, ask your request (Adah), and you will say, ‘O Lord, 
show me Hasan and Husayn.’ 


“And they will come to you, and blood will be gushing forth 
from Husayn’s veins, and he will say “O Lord, grant me today 
my fight against the one who oppressed me.” The Almighty 
will become angry at that, and at his anger, Hellfire and all the 
angels all will become angry [...]. The killers of Husayn — and 
their sons and grandsons — will be engulfed in flames, and they 
will say, “O Lord, we were not present with Husayn,” and Al- 
lah will say to the tongues of Hell, “Take them with your 
flames with the blue-eyed and blackened faces, and take the 
nawasib [enemies of ah/ a/-bayf| and throw them in the deepest 
pit of Hell, because they were harsher upon the supporters 
(awhya) of Husayn than their fathers who fought Husayn and 
killed him.’ 

Then Jibra’il will say, “O Fatimah, ask your request (4ajah),” so 
she will say, “O Lord, my followers.” 


“So Allah will say, “They have been forgiven,” and you will 
say, “O Lord, the followers of my two sons,” and Allah will 
say they have been forgiven, and you will say, “O Lord, the 
Shi‘a of my Shi‘a (the followers of my followers) [...].’ At that 
point the creation will wish they were followers of Fatimah 
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(jaimiyyin) with you, their ‘awrahs covered, the difficulties gone 
from them, the entry [into Paradise] eased for them J...].”1!4 


Here, Fatimah al-Zahra’, the spiritually highest of women, is the 
most hidden, to the degree that special dispensations will be made 
so that she is not seen. This modesty is for the elite, not the layper- 
son; even other lofty women, such as Asiyah and Maryam, shield 
Patimah from view rather than being shielded themselves. In this 
regard, Majlisi cites another fadith — although not without skept- 
cism about its authenticity — saying that Asiyah and Maryam will be 
hbyabs (veils, barriers) for Fatimah al-Zahra’ in Paradise.'#3 Since this 
section is on Mary, it should be noted that, here, Fatimah takes on 
a mediating role for the deceased that is also assigned to Mary in 
the Catholic tradition. 

One aspect of z/ayah is the belief that adhering to ah/ al/-bayt 
causes the adherent to enjoy some of the traits of ah/ a/-bayt by 
proxy. Here, loyalty to Fatimah al-Zahra’ will allow her followers to 
enjoy some of her modesty and hiddenness, whereas her enemies 
will be exposed. “Wishing their “awrahs were covered’ can be meta- 
phorically to rcfcr to the hiding of sinful and humiliating deeds on 
the Day of Judgment; or, literally, to refer to being clothed, as it is 
used in the beginning of the /adith. This phrase refers to men and 
women alike, and thus is a reminder of the connection between 
spiritual status, wz/ayah, and modesty for men as well as women in 
Shi hadith. 

In discussing the implicit association between beauty and cov- 
ering, there is one other aspect that must be discussed: social class. 
The approach towards beauty and hiddenness reflects the belief, 
which traces back to antiquity and persisted in the Islamic tradition, 
that covering and seclusion were associated with social status. (That 
is, a woman who is working the fields simply can’t wear face veils 
and fancy headdresses like a princess.) For instance, under Assyrian 
law, slave-girls and prostitutes were punished if they covered their 


"2 Furat ibn Ibrahim, Tafsir Furat ibn Ibrahim, p. 445. 

"3 Majlist himself appears to have been doubtful about the veracity 
of this /adith since he simply says “and it is in a narration” without any 
further references. al-Majlist, Brpar, vol. 43, p. 37. 
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heads, whereas noblewomen were expected to cover their heads; 
possibly, an ancient distinction between “respectable” and “unre- 
spectable” women. In the Islamic era, ‘Umar is said to have pun- 
ished a slave-woman for covering her head.!* According to Shit 
hadith, a slave-woman does not have to cover her head while pray- 
ing, unlike a free woman.'!5 Face veiling (in the sense of also cover- 
ing the eyes) is the most extreme example, since it drastically limits 
one’s ability to do manual labour. In short, upper class women 
could adopt more restrictive customs as a sign of status — once 
again, the “patriarchal bargain”. 

That is, essentially, what is happening here. In this /adith, 
Fatimah bears the hallmarks of a queen of antiquity: she is secluded 
and veiled, borne on a litter, followed by an entourage, and covered 
in jewels. People like stories about kings and queens, but of course, 
this portrayal doesn’t fit with the historical picture of Fatimah al- 


114 Leila Ahmed discusses the customs of ancient Mesopotamia, in- 
cluding ancient Assyrian law, in depth and how they were later integrated 
into Islamic cultures in Women and Gender: Historical Roots of a Modern De- 
bate. Covering the Moon: An Introduction to Middle Eastern Pace Veils discusses 
the custom of face veiling in the ancient Middle East as well as ‘Umat’s 
sensitivity on this point. Regardless of whether the account about ‘Umar 
is actually true, it is indicative of social attitudes sometime in the early 
Islamic Empire. Gillian Vogelsang-Eastwood and Willem Vogelsang, Cop- 
ering the Moon: An Introduction to Middle Eastern Face Veils (Leaven and Dud- 
ley, Massachusetts: Peeters, 2008). 

H5 See Al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasa?i/ al Shitah, vol. 4, pp. 409-412. In 
ptivate conversation, an Iranian reformist scholar suggested that the view 
that a slave-woman does not have to cover her head casts doubt on the 
importance of head-covering for women, although he added that he 
thinks Ajab is a good thing. On his personal website, Abdolkarim Soroush 
connections fydb with a cultural perception that women are essentially 
mysterious: “The fact that women had to be covered up and kept away 
from the hustle and bustle of social activity suggested the establishment of 
a special kind of relationship with them, in which they were depicted as 
something mysterious and laden with mythical secrets.” 
<http://www.drsoroush.com/English/Interviews /E-INT-20000200— 
Contraction_and_Expansion_of_Womens_Rights.html>. 
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Zahra’ — who is described as hardworking, with bleeding and blis- 
tered hands; that is the Fatimah who asks her father for a maidser- 
vant and is told to seek strength through prayer instead. Of course, 
this is not to say that the portrayal in the afterlife needs to be dif- 
ferent, but what is important is that she and other sacted women 
are portrayed in the imagery of royalty, and in a combination of the 
classical paradigms of modesty and social nobility. A secluded 
woman is a noblewoman, and an exposed woman is an undignified 
woman. That is, there is a hidden class dimension underlying Shit 
notions of beauty and even spirituality. 


Topic 
Sources e al-Kafi 8:228, no. 291 
© Bihar 8:53, no. 62 (citing Tafsir Furat ibn Ib- 


rahim) 



























e § Bihar 43:37 (no source mentioned 







Reflects 
Separate-but-equal 
ideology 


















Supports: 
e Woman’s seclusion is ideal 





Opposes: 
e Female beauty is de-emphasized. 
e Male authority is necessary 
e Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level. 





Virginity 2.0 

Moving back to the texts, one thing that is clear is how Mary and 
Fatimah al-Zahra’ are treated together, both implicitly and explicit- 
ly; Fatumah al-Zahra’ herself is sometimes referred to as “Maryam 
al-Kubra” (the “Greater Mary’).1!6 Any characteristic that Mary 
has, Fattmah enjoys more of. For instance, just as Mary receives 
miraculous food, Fatimah receives miraculous food; just as Mary is 
spoken to by the angels, Fatimah is spoken to by the angels. So, 
Patimah al-Zahra’ is always superior; as a hadith says, explaining the 


16 Such as in Ibn Shahrashab, Managih Al Abi Tah, vol. 3, p. 341. 
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Qur’anic verse about Mary being chosen, “Maryam was the chief of 
women of her time, and Fatimah is the chief of women of all 
time.??117 

But what about virginity? Is virginity a merit — such as that 
Fatimah should enjoy it too? And how exactly would that be possi- 
ble, given that she was married and had children? Apparently, 
someone, somewhere thought that virginity was a merit for women 
that Patimah too should possess. (But not necessarily for men, 
since we don’t see similar attempts to portray the Prophet or 
Imams as matried virgins.) Both Mary and Fatimah are referred to 
as a-batul and aladbra’, which both literally mean “virgin”. In an 
analysis of the etymological ongins of these words in Semitic lan- 
guages, and pre-Islamic usages of these words, Rezvan Massah Ba- 
vani suggests that adbra’ did not originally mean “virgin’, but, ra- 
ther, took on that meaning in the first few centuries of Islam due to 
the Virgin Mary being referred to as adhra’. However, even in an- 
cient Hebrew, baf#/ meant “virgin”.'!8 In any case, Shit padith use 
adbra’ to mean “virgin”."!9 Throughout ¢/Kafi and other texts, “Ibn 
al-Batul” refers to Jesus, and a/+batil and al-adbra’ were traditional 
names for the Virgin Mary. 

What “virginity? means for Fatimah al-Zahra’ — who was 
married and four children — is a puzzle. While Karen Ruffle argues 
that Fatimah al-Zahra’ was considered to be a physiological virgin 
(neither conceiving nor giving birth to children through the normal 
route), this view does not concord with mainstream ShiT Aadith or 
belief, although there was a splinter sect that held that she birthed 
children fully formed from her thighs.'”? (Biologically, this is re- 


117 al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 29, p. 345, no. 19 (natrated from Ibn 
‘“Abbas). 

"8 Rezvan Massah Bavani, Héstorical Semantics of the Word ‘Adra’, in 
Arabica, vol. 61 (2014), pp. 760-768. 

19 For instance, in a hadith in al-Fagib saying that a virgin girl should 
not engage in a temporary marriage without her father’s permission. al- 
Saduq, a/-Fagih, vol. 3, p. 461, no. 4593. 

120 Ruffle’s view (in “An Even Better Creation”) appeared to be 
based in an erroneous piece of secondary literature; Clohessy and Thurlkill 
treat Fatumah’s virginity as metaphorical. 
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ferred to as “budding”’.) The Shi‘is quoted here, however, do not 
argue that Fatimah al-Zahra’ experienced budding. Instead, they 
propose a new definition of “virginity”. For instance, a/-batdl is re- 
defined in this hadith attributed to the Prophet: 


Maryam was bat#/, and Fatimah is batdl ALBatdl is one who 
does not see redness ever — that is, she does not menstruate, 
for menstruation is disliked (wakr#h) among the daughters of 
the prophets. !! 


Not only is this a rather unhappy view of menstruation, but it is 
difficult to fit it in with the /adith which insist that Mary did men- 
struate. Another version adds a sectarian implication by repeating 
the above definition, and then adding that the Prophet said to 
‘A’ishah: “© ‘A?ishah, O Hamra? [‘the red’, a nickname of ‘A?ishah 
which is being used in a derogatory sense here],!”? Fatimah ts not 
like human women — she does not get ill as they get ill.” That is, 
Fatimah is better than ‘A?ishah.123 Another definition proposed for 
al-batal is “separation” — that is, Maryam was a/batal because she 
was “separated” from men, and Fatimah is a/bata/ because she is 
“separated” (by her superiority) from women; this definition rein- 
forces the connection between spiritual statute aud liddenness 


121 al-Shaykh al-Sadugq, Ma ‘ani al-Akhbar, p. 64. 

122 While “Humayra”’ is generally understood to be a nickname of 
‘A?ishah which meant that she had rosy cheeks, Yassir Habib — who 1s 
known for his inflammatory attacks on ‘A’ishah — argues that 
“Humayra”’ refers to a woman who mensttuates a lot that her face be- 
comes sallow or her legs become stained. ‘This argument, thereby, contin- 
ues the same habit of using an aspect of women’s reproductive physiology 
that they have no control over to discredit them. He also notes the view, 
attributed to Ibn Qayyim, that any hadith in which ‘Aishah is referred to 
as “Humayra’” is inauthentic. Official site of Yassir al-Habtb, “Did the 
Prophet Call Aisha Humaira Because She Had Rosy Cheeks?” 
<http://www.algatrah.net/en/question/index.php?id=59>. Accessed 16 
February 2015. 

123 Tbn Shahrashitb, Managib Al Abi Tak, vol. 3, p. 329. 
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discussed in the previous section.'*4 (The idea that Fatimah did not 
menstruate is mentioned in Sunni ahadith too and so is not a dis- 
tinctly Shid idea, although I suspect that Shi‘is dwell upon it 
more.) 125 

Marina Warner, who has written on the Virgin Mary, observes 
that the concept of virgin birth dates back to antiquity, and that 
“the doctrine of the virgin birth was attacked far more frequently 
because it was common in pagan belief than because it was unlikely 
in nature.”!26 (How times change.) Ancient Mediterranean myth 
boasted quite a lot of un-celibate virgins — such as Venus, Ishtar, 
Astarte, and Artemis. “Virgin” alluded to their youth and freedom 
due to being unmarried; that is, they were not under a man’s con- 
trol. Warner adds, however, that “[i]n Christian times, however, 
virginity only rarely preserved the notion of female independ- 
ence”;!27 the same can be said of virginity here, which since these 
texts still lay down the law: male authority and guardianship. This 
te-definition takes the concept of virgin birth further from those 
pagan ideals in lieu of the Biblical usage of “virgin” to mean 


124 al-Majlist, Bzbar, vol. 14, pp. 299-300, citing Fayruzabadi (a 15" 
century author of a dictionary). The portrayal of both Maryam and Fati- 
mah as virgins — in one manner or another — has led to musing about the 
concept of the womb as sacred space. In both Mary’s and Fatimah’s case, 
their wombs “advertise the salvific powers of the church and Shiite 
Imarms, their holy families, to their respective communities’ Clohessy also 
notes that “the virgin’s physical chastity ultimately led to spiritual fertility. 
Hagiographers revealed such dynamism by describing the virginal body 
and womb as a container, at once sealed from worldly contamination 
while prolific in spiritual works... As the innermost female space, the 
womb pollutes through menstrual contamination, yet can mediate sacrality 
as the inner santcum of a cultic shrine (as in Christianity) or a domestic 
sphere (as in Islam).” Christopher Clohessy, Fatima, Daughter of Muhammad, 
pp. 43 & 65. 

25 For instance, in al-Muttaqt al-Hindi, Kany al-‘Ummal, vol. 12, p. 
109, no. 34226; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, 18 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyah, 1997), vol. 12, p. 328, no. 6772. 

126 Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex, p. 36. 

127 Thid., p. 49. 
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“young woman”.!8 However, it should be emphasized that this re- 
definition of virginity as a concept does of mean that Mary’s phys- 
ical virginity is being called into question, only that the importance 
of the physiological aspect of virginity is diminished in favor of a 
figurative and more inclusive definition representing the Islamic 
ideals of sexuality and emphasizing the status of Fatimah al-Zahra’. 

In popular Shi discourse, many titles are given to Fatimah al- 
Zahra’, and no one questions which are textually stronger or weak- 
er. For instance, many texts refer to Fatimah as “al-Zahra’”’. What 
about al-batal or al-adbra? They really aren’t so common. In his 
work comparing Fatimah al-Zahra’ and the Virgin Mary, Christo- 
pher Clohessy notes that the names a/adbra? and a/-batal are miss- 
ing from a prominent adith ascribed to Imam al-Sadiq which lists 
the titles of Fatimah al-Zahra’, although he does not doubt that, in 
some sense, Fattmah was understood to be a virgin.27 Osman too 
notes that the appearance of Fatimah as bat#/ occurs in “later” Shit 
texts.!3° Apart from the above /adith defining these words, there are 
only a couple padith in Bihar from Mandgib Al Abi Talib as well as a 
supplication of questionable origin which employ these names.‘*! 
When they are used, it is often in a rhyming context — that 1s, to 
rhyme “batal? with “rasn?? 01 ““adbra” with “Zabra”’. So, perhaps 
vitginity was attributed to Fattmah al-Zahra’ well after her lifetime. 
That’s a rather nice way to handle an otherwise cringe-worthy sub- 
ject. 

Oddly, this te-definition is implied is in a hadith in al-Fagib say- 
ing that the Prophet told his wife Khadijah (the mother of Fati- 
mah) on her deathbed that her co-wives (dbarda’ir) in Paradise would 


128 The idea that Mary was a virgin in the sense of being a “young 
woman” as opposed to an actual virgin is a major premise of Lesley Ha- 
zelton’s Mary: A Flesh-and-Blood Biography, see also Miri Rubin, Mosher of 
Ged, p. 9. 

129 Chirstopher Clohessy, Fatima: Daughter of Muhammad, p. 87. 

130 Rawand Osman, Female Personahties in the Our’an and Sunna, p. 118. 

131 al-Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 46, p. 259, no. 60 (citing Managib Al Abi 
Takb); vol. 43, p. 17, no. 5 (citing Mandgib Al Abi Takb); vol. 92, p. 384, 
no. 270 (citing Mabaj al-Da‘awat, which ‘Allamah al-Majlisi mentions is 
from one of his friends). 
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be Mary the daughter of ‘Imran, Kulthum the sister of Musa, and 
Asiyah the wife of Fir‘awn. Rather than being distressed at having 
co-wives (since, during her lifetime, the Prophet never married any 
other women), Khadijah replies with the standard wedding greeting 
of “with felicitations (bi al-nfa, O Messenger of Allah.”'2 (As far 
as we can tell, she isn’t even being sarcastic.) The idea of Khadijah, 
Mary, Kulthtim, and Asiyah all being married to the Prophet gives 
me the same icky feeling I get when I hear that Zakariya was “like a 
father” to Jesus. However, this Aadith is void of the associated im- 
plications about virginity or purity, and has a decidedly non- 
esoteric feel; it sounds more like an earthly social contract. Like the 
“redefinition” of virginity for Fatimah, this fadith sends the mes- 
sage that Khadijah is on par with other women in sacred history, 
and being the first wife gives her some seniority. Expressing this 
through marriage sends the message that a woman’s status comes 
from her husband and family. In literally creating a happy Abra- 
hamic family of spiritual elite, the Jadith offers a harmonious pic- 
ture of marriage and family life; unlike other Aadith, it does not treat 
marriage as restrictive for women or emphasize male authority. 
However, this /adith also resituates Mary into her expected norm — 
as a wife — in contrast to how she goes against her expected role in 
her earthly experience. 

Regardless of when the idea of Fatimah’s “virginity” emerged, 
however, the clear subtext is that a virgin is superior to a non- 
virgin; this is similar to the fadith from Sahl ibn Ziyad on how men 
should marry virgin women, or that Zulaykha was a virgin before 
she married Yusuf. Second, the “alternative” definition of virginity 
as the absence of menstruation continues the trend of treating 
menstruation as a moral flaw. The Aadith about ‘A?ishah also shows 
how feminine physiology is used in polemical rhetoric — in this 
case, that Fatimah was better than ‘A’ishah because Fatimah did 
not menstruate. This alternative definition of virginity also dimin- 
ishes the uniqueness of the divine miracle of the conception of 
Jesus, thereby reducing Mary’s stature. Ultimately, the subtext is 
that the worth and spiritual status of a woman is intimately tied to 
her reproductive organs — as opposed to her spirituality or her 


132 al-Sadugq, a/-Fagih, vol. 1, p. 139, no. 383. 
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character. In that sense, it still is a sexualisation of a woman’s 
worth. The difference between these fAadith and the sadith about 
Mary’s menstruation, however, is that, in these Aadith, menstruation 
is viewed as a defect but is not used to exclude women from male 
space or religious participation. 


Summary of narrations 


Topic 
Sources © Ma‘ani al-Akhbar, 64 
© Managib Al Abi Takb 3:329 








e Uniquely Islamic content 


Separate-but-equal Reinforces: 
ideology e Women are inferior because they menstruate. 


Additional messages e Fatimah is better than ‘A?ishah 


AN EXAMPLE FOR THE BELIEVERS? 





“The nail that sticks out gets hammered down.” This Japanese 
proverb fits well here. On a worldly level, Mary’s uniqueness and 
independence threaten the God-given (and probably Semitic) gen- 
der roles. How do we fix this? By putting Mary back under male 
authority and secluding her. She doesn’t even need to be her own 
person, since she and her son are “one thing”. By the end, there is 
little left of Mary to comment on — to show how she is “an exam- 
ple for the believers” (Qur’an 66:11—12). The take-home message is 
that religious orthodoxy, religious authority, and religious space all 
belong to men. This patriarchy is so strong that even Allah cannot 
overrule it. Mary cannot be a prophet, since prophets are male — 
even if Allah sends an angel to her. Mary can’t really be in the tem- 
ple — can she? — because she has a cycle. As in the previous chap- 
ters, these /adith that most strongly enforce these notions are found 
in a-Kafi and al/Fagib; and, as before, I will leave it to the reader to 
mull over the implications of that. 

It is really quite bizarre that the “worldly” /adith about Mary 
really end up being about. male normativeness. Since giving birth is 
the most feminine experience possible, and her Qur’anic story cen- 
ters on the theme of miraculous birth, these narrations would have 
been an excellent place to explore femininity, especially the spiritu- 
ality of the creational act of motherhood. And yet, these deeper 
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and more symbolic aspects are glossed over in favor of technical 
and rather boring details, such as the length of her pregnancy. 

As in the previous chapters, however, the “otherworldly” 
hadith do not serve the cause of patriarchy, or the separate-but- 
equal ideology. Actually, they more or less blow away all worldly 
strictures through linking Mary to the Imams, especially Imam al- 
Husayn, and the narrative of Karbala’, which is more or less she 
cosmic narrative in the Shi‘I consciousness, and which links the 
beforetime to the apocalyptic. 

It is in the /adith about Mary that we also can construct more 
of a Shit conceptualization of beauty, as a physical manifestation 
of the spirituality of wéayah, and one that is shared by both women 
and men. Just as Allah is hidden behind “veils of light and dark- 
ness”, beauty — as an expression of the divine — must also be hid- 
den. Beneath this, however, runs the undercurrent of classism, a 
value which is decidedly non-ShiT. While in these “otherworldly” 
hadith, Mary is responsible for herself, and not controlled by a male 
guardian, in practice, these ideals easily translate into social re- 
strictions for Shi‘1 women as part of the patriarchal bargain. There 
really is no way to win. 


How well do these Aadith fit the separate-but-equal ideology? 
(Hadith with an asterisk are in the Four Books. 


Premise Does not support 
Women ate e Zakariya as Maty’s 
extensions of caretaker* 


male relatives 
rather than in- 
dependent 


Men are intel- 
lectually, spirit- 
ually, or ethical- 
ly superior to 
women ona 
creational level. 
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c) Men are logical, 
women ate 
emotional, and 
logic is superior 
to emotion. 


d) Women are 
inferior because 
they menstru- 
ate. 








Women do not 
belong in the 
public sphere; 
women’s seclu- 
sion is ideal. 


Male authority 
is necessary 
(social, reli- 
gious, political, 
or in the fami- 
ly). 









g) Men are the 
producers and 
breadwinners, 
and women are 
financially de- 
pendent on 
men. 





Female chastity 
is of paramount 
importance; 

female beauty ts 
de-emphasized. 


‘Man is the 
slave of his de- 





sites; women. 
are the bond- 
maids of love’ 
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Menstruation par- 


adox* 


Redefining virgini- 


ty 
Zakariya as Mary’s 
catetaker* 

Mary as the do- 
mestic servant 
Wilayah, the hijab, 
and beauty (hadith 
in Bihar) 





Mary and 
Karbala’* 





Zakariya as Mary’s 
caretaker* 
Menstruation par- 
adox* 

Mary as the do- 
mestic servant 
Mattrilineage* 


Mary and 
Karbala?* 





Zakariya as Mary’s 
catetaker* 


















Wilayab, the 
hijab, and 
beauty (a+ 
Kafiy* 
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As I mentioned in the beginning of this book, the seeming conflict 
between the subtexts of these two sets of hadith — the “worldly” 
and the “otherworldly” — is resolved by differentiating between the 
earthly and spiritual nature of sacred women. On earth (or, more 
specifically, in “ordinary space’), a sacred woman must be under 
male guardianship and control; how else could she reflect those 
God-given values? However, in the narrative of wz/ayabh — which 
transcends time — or in “extra-ordinary spaces”, such as Karbala’, 
sacted women such as Fatimah al-Zahra’? or Mary enjoy autonomy 
and spiritual authority. I am going to take a leap and say that, just 
as Semitic gender roles are ancient and not a new product of Islam, 
this portrayal of the divine feminine — because that is, really, what it 
is — is also ancient and is not a new product of Shi‘is either. I think 
they are both ancient trends that passed into the Shit tradition, and 
come head-to-head here. 

As in the previous chapters, the issues raised by these Aadith 
ate live, and often contentious issues. Can women wield religious 
authority? The Qur’anic Mary says “yes”; the first padith-ic Mary 
says “no”; and the second one says, “Of course, and why are you 
even asking the question?” What about male guardianship? The 
jurisprudential paradigm - as well as the separate-but-equal ideology 
— is built on the presumption that women are, or should be, under 
male guardianship. But is that a necessity; that is, is that the only 
way Islamic scriptures could have been interpreted? And what 
about mosques? Pushing Mary out of the temple is, more or less, 
analogous to pushing women out of mosques. If Allah told Mary to 
go to the temple, and the Prophet told women to go to the 
mosque, then what does it say about later Islamic cultures that 
mosques largely became male spaces? And what about virginity and 
periods? Clearly, some people in the past thought they were im- 
portant, so important that they discussed them to the exclusion of 
anything else; but do we need to continue that trend today? Eyeing 
these Aadith critically helps to verbalize the sources of cognitive 
dissonance that are the real reason why ideologies as a substitute 
for faith don’t work. 

One of the biggest untruths in today’s Muslim polemics is that 
Islam doesn’t sexualize women. (“The West” does, “Islam” 
doesn’t.) Yes, these fadith aren’t sexualizing women in the same 
way that billboards do, but they’re honing in on menstruation, vir- 
ginity, and seclusion. That’s pretty sexualized. In fact, that’s hyper- 
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sexualized. ‘The only thing that is missing is the hijab, in the sense 
of clothing. While, today, the hijab is at the forefront of discussions 
about women in Islam — especially about how Muslim women 
aren’t sexualized — here, the hijab is esoteric, and beauty is divine. 
The only Aadith that discusses clothing at all treats it as an adorn- 
ment of the life of this world, and not that important. What can we 
take from this? At the very least, we can consciously choose how to 
discuss women. Clothing and cycles? Not really that important. As 
human and spiritual beings? Definitely. This will at least show us 
how Mary can be “an example for the believers.” 


CHAPTER 8. 
THE PORTRAYAL OF WOMEN IN THE 
EARLIEST HADITH COLLECTION: 
KITAB SULAYM IBN QAYS 


This is a little chapter about a little-ish book — namely, the oldest 
extant Shit book of fadith known as Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays. (In fact, 
it is the oldest book of Aadith, unless one counts some of the re- 
cently discovered manuscripts.) While it doesn’t discuss ancient 
women much, it alludes to many of the same issues that came up in 
the previous chapters — like periods; however, thematically, this 
book is so different that it warrants special attention. Additionally, 
while it is not the only early work, it still significantly predates other 
early Shi‘i-specific works, such as Basa’ir al-Darajat, Tafsir al- 
‘Ayyashi, and Tafsir alOummi by a couple centuries. As such, it is an 
excellent source for mining the values of the early Muslim commu- 
nity, and can be applied to many subjects, not only women. 

The treatment of women in Ketab Sulaym is likely different 
simply because it is older. If — as Letla Ahmed et. al. argue — partic- 
ularly restrictive values towards women were cemented in the 
‘Abbasid era, then the portrayal of women here shou/d be different, 
since it is a decidedly pre-‘Abbasid text. Whether it is authentic in 
whole, in part, or even not at all, it, at least, reflects an earlier set of 
social mores, much closer to those of the time of the Prophet. Al- 
ien social constructs, such as the “public sphere” (as in, “Are wom- 
en allowed to be in the public sphere?’’) are decidedly absent. Kztab 
Sulaym is also blatantly, obviously, distinctly Shi. Primary themes 
in the book include the Saqifah (where Abu Bakr was selected as 
the first caliph), the killing of Fatimah al-Zahra by Aba Bakr and 
‘Umar; the usurpation of Fadak from Fatimah al-Zahra’, and the 
opposition of the companions — including Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘A?ishah, and Hafsah — to Imam ‘Ali. A narration attributed to 
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Imam al-Sadiq indicates that Kitab Sulaym also was understood to 
be a text that demarcated Shi‘ identity: 


If any of our Shi‘a or those who love us do not have Kitab 
Sulaym ibn Qays, then they do not have anything of our matter 
i.e. x¢/ayahl, and they do not know anything of our ways. It is 
the alphabet of the Shi‘a, and a secret of the secrets of the 
family of Muhammad (S).! 


In other words, it ts unequivocally Shi‘l, and, hence, delineates a 
uniquely Shit conception of gender. 

Kitab Sulaym is attributed to a disciple of Imam ‘Ali named 
Sulaym ibn Qays, said to have died while al-Hajjaj (d. 714 CE/95 
AH) was in power; therefore, the book is attributed to the first cen- 
tury after the Prophet. No one really agrees whether Sulaym ibn 
Qays was the compiler’s real name or a pseudonym. However, the 
content shows that the compiler was aligned with the Shi cause, 
was against the Umayyads, and was situated in the early period of 
Islam. The question of the authenticity of Kitab Sulaym is complex, 
with the possibility that different narrations (or even portions of 
single narrations) date to different eras. Hossein Modarressi feels 
thal the core of Kilab Sulaym Uaces back to the carly Umayyad cra, 
with later insertions, revisions, and accretions; he is optimistic that 
the original text can be identified and recovered. Specifically, he 
notes that a good portion of the book can be established to date to 
the reign of Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (. 691-743 AD/105-125 
AH).? He feels that the content itself is reflective of popular 
Shi‘ism in the Umayyad period; as he, rather unflatteringly, puts it, 
“It is a display of primitive, unsophisticated beliefs among the rank 
and file of the Shi‘ites of Kufa during the late Umayyad period with 
clear residues of the usual Kaysani exaggerations on the virtues of 


'al-Mirza al-Nuri, Mustadrak al-Wasa@ il, vol. 17, p. 298, no. 42 
(21397). The late provenance of the narration makes it difficult to discern 
whether it really traces back to Imam al-Sadig, but it does indicate that, at 
some point, this conception of Kitab Sulaym as definitively Shi was in 
circulation. In any case, the book situates itself against the Umayyads as 
well. 

* Hossein Modarressi, Traditon and Survival, pp. 83-36. 
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the House of the Prophet. It also refers to the Umayyad positions 
on some of the matters discussed”, and that that “[m]any such 
popular, unsophisticated Shi‘ite lines of interpretation and belief 
were later transformed and developed by the Shi‘ite rationalists of 
the fourth and fifth centuries.”3 Amir-Moezzi, on the other hand, 
favours the idea that Kitab Su/aym is essentially authentic, but that it 
is impossible to discern the original manuscript from the revisions 
and accretions.* 

Robert Gleave, Patricia Crone, and Tamima Bayhom-Daou 
have each approached the question of the authenticity of Krtib 
Sulaym by analysing individual narrations; in fact, Robert Gleave 
suggests the evaluation of the entire book in said manner as a fu- 
ture project for the willing. Gleave argues that a narration in Ki/ab 
S#laym which addresses fadith narration dates to the late 8% centu- 
ry/early 9 century (and perhaps could have been taken from al- 
Shafi‘l),® while Crone holds that a narration on Mu‘awiyah’s efforts 
to spread false narrations dates between 762 and 780 — or, more 
specifically, to the time when the Shi‘a were optimistic about the 
‘Abbasid revolution. Bayhom-Daou examines the same narration 


3 Tbid., p. 85. 

4 Robert Gleave, citing Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi, “Note bibli- 
ogtaphique sur le Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, le plus ancien ouvrage shi‘ite 
existent”, in M.A. Amir-Moezzi, M. M. Bar-Asher and S. Hopkins (eds.), 
Le shi‘tsme Imamite quarante ans apres. Hommages a Etan Koblberg (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2009), pp. 33-48. See also Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi, The 
Silent Our'an and the Speaking Qur'an: Scriptural Sources of Islam Between History 
and Fervor (New York: Columbia University Press, 2016), pp. 13-42. 

> Robert Gleave, “Early Shiite hermeneutics and the dating of Kitab 
Sulaym ibn Qays’, in in Bullettn of the School of Oriental and African Studies, vol. 
78, no. 1 (2015), pp. 83-103. 

6 Crone holds that this narration is obviously a piece of “political 
satire”, although it seems unlikely that it would have been perceived as 
such by classical Shi scholars given the sanctity associated with the 
transmission of hadith. Patricia Crone, “Mawai and the Prophet’s family: 
an early Shi‘ite view”, in M. Bernards and J. Nawas (eds.}, Patronate and 
Patronage in Early and Classical Islam (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2005), 167— 
94. 
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as Gleave and identifies it as pre-classical; she notes that the narra- 
tion dates to a time when the Imam himself was seen as an answer 
to the problem between conflicting narrations, whereas by the time 
the Four Books were compiled, Shi‘I scholars were dealing with the 
different problem of having conflicting narrations attributed to the 
Imams themselves.’ 

Regardless of precisely when the material in Kztab Sulaym orig- 
inated, its earlier provenance is evident in tone of the book with 
respect to the discussion of women. In this regard, it is distinctly 
different from the “patriarchal” material considered in the previous 
chapters, as well as other (in)famous attributions to Imam ‘ATI in 
Nabj al-Balaghah (compiled c. 1009-1010 AD/400 AH), such as 
“women are deficient in intellect”, “a woman is like a scorpion’, 


3 


“Jealousy is disbelief (Raf) for a woman”, and 


Do not consult women because their view is weak and their 
determination unstable. Cover their eyes by keeping them un- 
der the veil because strictness of veiling keeps them for long. 
Their coming out is not worse than your allowing an unreliable 
man to visit them. If you can manage that they should not 
know anyone other than you, do so. Do not allow a woman 
matters other than those about herself, because a woman is a 
flower not an administrator. Do not pay her regard beyond 
herself. Do not encourage her to intercede for others. Do not 
show suspicion out of place, because this leads a correct wom- 
an to evil and a chaste woman to deflection.’ 


These selections from Nahj al-Balaghah regarding women mimic the 
“patriarchal” fadith discussed in the previous chapters, and uphold 
the separate-but-equal ideology. This Imam ‘Ali is one who lays 
down the law for women, and tells us Shi‘i women that a man had 
ought to lay down the law for us. Otherwise, how could we be loyal 


7 'Tamima Bayhoum-Dou, “Kitab Sudaym ibn Oays revisited”, in Bulle- 
tin of the Schaal of Orietnal and African Studies, vol 78, no. 1 (February 2015), 
pp. 105-119. 

8 See Amina Inloes, “Was Imam ‘Ali a Misogynist? The Portrayal of 
Women in Nahj al-Balaghah and Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays’, in Journal of Shia 
Islamic Studies, vol. 8, no. 2 (2015), pp. 325-365. 
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to him? The statement that “women are deficient are intellect’ is 
often treated as a criticism of ‘A’ishah (the wife of the Prophet) for 
inciting the Battle of the Camel; that is, it is a gendered critique of 
het. Kitab Sulaym also addresses civil unrest and the tension be- 
tween Imam ‘Ali and ‘A?ishah, but in a completely different fash- 
ion. Basically, we see a completely different Imam ‘Ali — and one, 
frankly, whom it is easier for me to follow. 

So how are women portrayed in Kitab Sulaym? Simply put, 
there is inclusion. Both women and men are summoned for im- 
portant discussions: the Prophet summons both the women and 
men of the tribe of ‘Abd al-Mutallib to hear his bequest (hadith 
61);°? Imam al-Husayn specifically asks both women and men to 
oppose Mu‘awiyah (fadith 26); and Mu‘awiyah orders that false 
abadith against Imam ‘Ali be taught to women and children (fadith 
26). Nowhere is it suggested that women should remain in the 
house ot be uneducated. When Fatimah al-Zahra’ dies, women cty 
copiously; no one suggests that their voices are shameful and 


should be silenced.’° Fatimah and ‘A’ishah are both in the vicinity 


° Because Kitab Sulaym is relatively short, narrations are given by 
number. Taken from Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilali, Ketab Sulaym ibn Oays al- 
Hila, ed. M. Baqir al-Ansari al-Zanjani, 3 vols. (Qum: Nashr al-Hadi, 
1415 AH). 

10 Tn contrast to the description of women mourning publicly here, 
as well as in the account of Fatimah al-Zahra’ mourning publicly and au- 
dibly for her father, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Mugqarram, a contemporary scholar 
who wrote a commonly referenced work on the Karbala’ narrative, re- 
futes narrations saying that Um al-Banin, the mother of ‘Abbas ibn SAI, 
publicly mourned her sons as well as al-Husayn at the Bagi‘ cemetery on 
the grounds that, due to her stature and her position as a wife of Imam 
‘Alt: “She could not have said anything contradictory to the canon of the 
shari‘ah which prohibits a woman from being exposed in any way to 
strangers either through prohibition or as a precaution so long as there 
was no extreme necessity for it. It goes without saying that when a woman 
mourns someone she has lost, she ought to sit in her house and fortify 
herself against being seen by strangers or her voice being heard by them 
as long as there was no urgency for it.” ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-, Magtal al- 
Husayn (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Islami, 1979). This is an example of pro- 
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during the Prophet’s funeral prayers, although ‘A?ishah does not 
participate due to divine intervention (hadith 4). Imam ‘Ali is de- 
sctibed as the Imam of every male and female belier (wx?min and 
mu°minab), whereas many of the texts in the previous chapters treat 
men implicitly as the norm. Umm Ayman argues publicly with Abu 
Bakr in the mosque; this is in contrast to the exhortation that 
women’s views ate weak, and that women should not leave the 
house. There is also an emphasis on the inclusion of Fatimah al- 
Zahra’ in sacted narrative — such as in the story of the wxbahalah 
(hadith 11, 26) and hadith al-kis@ (hadith 11) — and the wives of the 
Prophet are included in and aware of contemporaneous events as 
opposed to being silent, hidden, or invisible. Saftyyah marries the 
Prophet of her own accord; ironically, her marriage is portrayed as 
one that frees her, instead of as a form of ownership, since her 
dowry was her freedom (hadith 55). This is in contrast to the wives 
of the later Imams, who are rarely mentioned, as well as the narta- 
tions likening marriage to slavery. While it is not the most flattering 
form of inclusion, the social worth of matrilineage is also alluded to 
in the frequent mention of ‘Umar’s ignoble grandmother (hadith 4, 
48); this is in keeping with the belief that matrilineage was consid- 
ered of tuote itupurt in the Prophet era and is in stark contrast to 
the narration (discussed in the previous chapter with respect to the 
Virgin Mary) in which Imam al-Baqir is questioned about how he 
can claim to be related to the Prophet through a woman.!! 
Although Fatimah al-Zahra’ is often portrayed as someone 
who neither saw nor seen by men,!? in several Aadith, Fatumah al- 
Zahra’ is in the same room as male companions, and some narra- 
tions about her are related by men, thus implying that they saw and 
heard her (hadith 1, 21, 48, 49, 61). Several hadith also speak of 
when she went on a mule with Imam ‘AI to visit the houses of the 
companions to remind them of their allegiance to ‘Ali (Aad#h 4, 12). 


jecting contemporary assumptions about ideals for women onto primary 
sources. 

11 Theresa Bernheimer, The ‘44ds, p. 37. (See discussion in Section 
6.2.4.) 

12 A hadith to that effect can be found in al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasa@’i/ al- 
Shi ah, vol. 20, p. 67, no. 7. 
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Rather than sending her husband to speak on her behalf, Fatimah 
al-Zahra’ speaks up about Fadak and argues intelligently and con- 
vincingly with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar (Aadith 14, 48); there is no 
question of her having “womanly views”’.'3 Perhaps due to the early 
provenance of the text, there is less of an emphasis on hyab as the 
defining value for a woman. For instance, it is related that when 
Abt Bakr and ‘Umar burst into Fatimah’s house and attacked her, 
she was not wearing a &+imar (a face veil is not mentioned, suggest- 
ing that this would not have been expected); while she could hardly 
be blamed for such a thing, a religious scholar once told me that 
while this really is in Kitab Sulaym, 1 shouldn’t say so, because it 
would dishonour her. That is, her sanctity is expressed through 
being unseen (fadith 4); to expose her would be to profane her, and 
to lower her to the common level. At least today — apparently, 
Sulaym had a more pragmatic view, which leads to the question of 
when Shits started glorifying hiddenness as an expression of spirit- 
uality. Additionally, a Aadith specifically mentions the time before 
the wives of the Prophet (not women in general) were told to take 
on the hijab; this narration has the Prophet, ‘A’ishah, and Imam 
‘Alt sleeping in one room and, out of need, sharing one blanket 
(with the Prophet in the middle) — which sounds dreadfully uncom- 
fortable, not the least because the two later faced off on the battle- 
field (adtth 36, 60). 

A crucial barometer for the treatment of women in Kitab 
Sulaym is the portrayal of the animosity between ‘Ali and ‘A?ishah. 
In the Shi tradition — including in Naty a/Balaghab, ‘A?ishah is 
criticized through her femininity — through deficiencies in her es- 
sential nature and intellect, and because she left her house in viola- 
tion of Qur’an 33:33, which tells the wives of the Prophet (and only 
the wives of the Prophet) to stay quietly in their houses. At the 
same time, the other perpetrators of the civil war are not criticized 
for violating the Qur’an — you know, those verses telling people 
not to foment sedition, kill people, and all those good things. Kztab 


13 Padak as a model for female activism is discussed in Rachel Kantz 
Feder, “Fatima’s Revolutionary Image in Fadak fi al-Ta’rikh (1955): The 
Inception of Muhammad Baqir al-Sadt’s Activism”, in British Journal of 
Middle Eastern Studies, vol. 41, no. 1 (2014), pp. 79-96. 
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Sulaym, however, flips it around: Talha and Zubayr are criticized for 
encouraging ‘A?ishah to leave her house and thereby to violate the 
Qur’an (fadith 29). On the one hand, this removes a sense of agen- 
cy from ‘A?ishah, since it implies she would not have gone without 
their urging; but on the other hand, it removes the gendered aspect 
of the condemnation of her and holds the male perpetrators re- 
sponsible. Additionally, this passage specifies that the command to 
stay at home applied only to the wives of the Prophet, whereas 
other texts discussed in this work — and, indeed, often the popular 
Muslim consciousness — apply it to all women. 

All in all, Kitab Sulaym just lacks gendered critiques. ‘A?ishah 
and Hafsah are criticized for their actions, but not for being defi- 
cient in intellect or menstruating. The only mention of menstrua- 
tion is to say that people in a state of ritual impurity (anadbab) ot 
who are menstruating may not enter the Prophet’s mosque — ex- 
cept for the Prophet’s womentolk (fadith 51). We don’t get to hear 
about the personal periods of ay sacred women. This is also quite 
different from what is going on with Mary, since the fadith about 
here reflect a clear discomfort with a menstruating woman being in 
sacred space, even if it is by divine or Prophetic command. Here, 
it’s rathcr blase. 

A particularly unusual feature of the portrayal of Imam ‘Af in 
Kitab Sulaym is his use of childbirth as a metaphor. This adds legit- 
imacy to (and sympathy for) the female experience in a way that 
many of these Aadith — with the exception of those presenting a 
sacred chain of inheritance of women — do not. Even the narra- 
tions about the Virgin Mary giving birth come across as male nor- 
mative. In one of these narrations, Imam ‘AI gives the example of 
a woman wanting to give birth quickly; he says: “You have broken 
away from ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib like the breaking away of the head 
which parts from the body, like a woman giving birth who wants 
the child to leave her sooner and does not prevent a hand from 
touching it’ (Aadith 12). This example combines both the male and 
female experience (warfare and childbirth) as normative, and shows 
some empathy for women during childbirth. In the other, he pro- 
vides a dy‘“¢ to make childbirth go faster; this is done in the name of 
Maryam and is one of the few places where she is actually invoked 
in an archetypal sense as a mother (adith 88). Imam ‘ALi also is 
covered in flour because he was grinding flour at home (Aadith 55), 
suggesting less of a division between gendered work. 
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Kitab Sulaym does boast misogyny; however, this misogyny is 
not attributed to Imam ‘SAH but rather to his opponents. It is 
‘Umar, not ‘Ali, who retorts, “What do we have to do with the 
opinions of women?’ (Aadith 4). (This, after the attack on the house 
of Fatimah.} Mu‘awiyah orders the Arabs to marry non-Arab 
women, but not to let Arab women to marry non-Arabs; and to 
disallow inheritance from leaving the Arabs, and not to give non- 
Arab women property or gifts. That way, they can keep money in 
the hands of the Arab tribes (Jadith 23). While the intent may not 
have been to marginalize or restrict women, it nonetheless does 
that; and the idea that a woman should not marry outside of her 
culture is still prevalent today. It should be noted that Shi‘is often 
consider Mu‘awiyah to be someone who introduced the cultural 
norms of other regions into the Islamic tradition. Ironically, alt- 
hough the inclusion of Mu‘awiyah’s directive is intended to dis- 
credit him, a narration is included in a/Fagih equating ‘women’ 
with ‘fools’ and explains that that it is abhorrent (wakrih) to leave 
inheritance to women." 
















Reflects 





Cultural norms of Prophetic era in the Arabian 
Peninsula 










Uniquely ShiT content 
Does not support: 
















Separate-but-equal 
ideology 





e Women are extensions of male relatives rather 
than independent agents. 


e Men are intellectually, spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on a creational level. 


® Men are logical, women are emotional, and 
logic is superior to emotion. 


e Women are inferior because they menstruate. 


e Women do not belong in the public sphere; 
women’s seclusion is ideal. 


Female chastity is of paramount importance 





14 al-Sadiiq, a/-Fagih , vol. 4, p. 226, no. 5534. 
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MISOGYNY IS ANTI-SHI‘I? 


In short, Kitab Sulaym tbn Oays is a revolutionary book, and not only 
politically. Women and men are creational equals, and equally in- 
volved in the affairs of the religious community. Women who act 
un-Shi, like ‘A?ishah, are criticized not because they are female, 
but because of their actions. Or periods. Imam ‘Ali, at last, is no 
longer the flag-bearer of keeping women locked up, or questioning 
our brains. No, instead, it is the villains of the stories are the ones 
who restrict women, and levy gendered critiques. To be misogynis- 
tic is to be anti-Shi‘1. 

There is a deeper way in which Kitab Sulaym differs from the 
thematic treatment of women in this book. So far, there has been a 
sharp divide between the worldly and the otherworldly, and, only in 
the otherworldly — in which lies the narrative of wz/ayab — can sa- 
cred women wield power. Here, however, the narrative of wz/iyah is 
situated in the mundane. These narratives about sz/déyah are not 
about dreams, or jewels, or miracles; they are about political activ- 
ism. We see a real-world arena where these two trends combine, 
and sacred women hold influence in the material realm. This is, 
perhaps, the most distinctly Shit view in this book; and it is, truly, a 
counter-narrative. At the same time, it is quite ditterent trom the 
portrayal of divine authority in another relatively early book, Basa’ir 
al-Darajat (c. 903 AD / 290 AH), which focuses on the spiritual 
charisma of the imams (and is the sort of theology I personally 
subscribe to); however, it still dates two centuries after Kztab Sulaym. 
This raises the question of whether early Shi‘is did actually share 
the later views about the spiritual charisma of the Imams; and, by 
extension, is there any link between the evolution of dominant the- 
ological views, and the evolution of gender archetypes? We have 
only scratched the surface of this question here with a few case 
studies of individual women; a full examination of gender and 
wilayab will have to be a project for another day. 





How well do these narrations fit the separate-but-equal ideology? 





Does not support 


Women are exten- Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays 
sions of male relatives 
rather than independ- 


ent agents. 
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Men are intellectually, 
spiritually, or ethically 
superior to women on 
a cteational level. 


Men are logical, 
women ate emotional, 
and logic is superior 
to emotion. 


Women are inferior 
because they men- 
struate. 


Women do not be- 
long in the public 
sphere; women’s se- 
clusion is ideal. 


Male authority is nec- 
essary (social, reli- 
gious, political, or in 
the family). 








Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays 


Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays 


Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays 


Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays 





Men are the produc- 
ers and breadwinners, 
and women are finan- 
cially dependent on 
men. 


Female chastity is of 
paramount im- 
portance; female 
beauty is de- 


emphasized. 


Kitab Sulaym ibn Oays 





‘Man is the slave of 
his desires; women 
ate the bond-maids of 
love’ 











CHAPTER 9. 
THE FUTURE? 


And with that, we return to the present. We have journeyed 
through a mind’s-eye view of the beginnings of human time to the 
close of the ancient world — all seen through the lens of the medi- 
aeval Shil imagination. Throughout, we have seen how many of 
these ideas present here still feed into ShiT discourse, even though 
most Shi‘Is never directly encounter these texts. 

Abdolkarim Soroush was partially prescient when he said that 
hadith about women are intentionally neglected because they rein- 
force the most ardent stereotypes about women in Islam.' It is 
ironic is that a study of women who — on the surface — have noth- 
ing to do with the most contentious issues of Islam and gender — 
like inheritance law and FGM — nonetheless brought those issues 
to the forefront. At the same time — as is evident in the summary in 
Appendix B — the fadith studied here both support azd oppose 
those stereotypes. This brings to the forefront the most politicized 
question of all: is it un-Islamic to say that women and men are 
equal? 

As with many questions, the answer depends on who is asked. 
In this case, about half of the texts would say “yes”, and the other 
half would say “no”. The “patriarchal” padith are the ones most 
reminiscent of stereotypes about Islam today. These texts promote 
— nay, celebrate — male guardianship (or ownership) of women, 
women’s seclusion, male normativeness, male authority, ghayrah, 
and the absence of women from the public sphere. In these texts, 
men control knowledge, and can dole it out to women as they will. 


' Quoted in Chapter 2. 
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Men act as a “demi-god” for women, standing between woman and 
her Creator. These texts were also most heavily grounded in the 
Jewish tradition — that is, the Hebrew Bible, the Aggada, Jewish 
legend, and what I would simply describe as an ancient Semitic cul- 
tural outlook, heavily based on a gender binary and intrinsic gender 
roles dating back to the tme of Adam and Eve. However, rather 
than being rehashes of stories past, many of these narratives were 
reborn in light of the customs prevalent in ‘Abbasid Iraq, as out- 
lined by Leila Ahmed, and exemplified intertextuality as described 
by Firestone. Some of these texts also argue for Shi doctrine po- 
lemically. These texts also prioritize an Aristotelian (or, at least 
pseudo-Aristotelian) view, including a notion of justice as relative — 
which is the only notion of justice that can support the separate- 
but-equal ideology — and a view of woman as “deficient”. This 
leads to the sneaking suspicion that such ideas really had more to 
do with the selective importation of ideas and statements attributed 
to the Greek heritage — even if, today, these ideas are branded “Ts- 
lamic”. These narrations are most common in two of the Four 
Books, namely, a-Kaff and a/-Fagih, together, they form an “ortho- 
dox” Shit view of women which is based on a God-given gender 
hierarchy, and men in chatye. 

However, Sunnis have also tended to lean towards a God- 
given gender hierarchy, and men in charge, so this isn’t uniquely 
ShiZ, even if some of the expressions of it are. Instead, the most 
uniquely and characteristically Shit Aadith treat women and men 
equally; these adith invoke the narrative of wi/ayah and esoteric 
Shi imagery, and serve the ultimate purpose of demonstrating the 
cosmic authority of @h/ al-bayt. In this worldview, Eve and Adam 
are equals; Zulaykha is forgiven for her indiscretion; Bilqis wields 
(or at least holds) the Dhu al-Faqar; and Mary participates in the 
saga of Karbala’. That is, the chain of sacred inheritance (waszyyah) 
is not only the purview of men; and there are also hints that there is 
an equivalent, albeit less developed, chain of sacred inheritance 
from woman to woman. So, women actually aren’t absent from 
Shit spirituality and sacred narrative, as some people suggest. And, 
according to these Aadith, a gender hierarchy isn’t God-given at all. 
Since Fatimah al-Zahra’ has a pivotal role in the hereafter and 
more or less sparks the cosmos, can we say that, perhaps, the fur- 
ther we get away from the earthly realm, the more women are in 
charge? 
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What I take from all of this is not that the _ Imams, or their 
companions, were schizophrenic; but, rather, that early Shi‘is didn’t 
agree on what it meant to be Shi‘l, any more than today’s Shi‘is 
agree on what it means to be Shi. Some Shits took a heavily law- 
based, man-based, and quite mundane view of their religion; these 
are the Shi‘is who would scratch their beards and ask how Allah 
could command the Virgin Mary to worship when she had a peri- 
od. Others were more mystical and pondered upon primordial di- 
vine lights and primal date palms. And then there is Sulaym ibn 
Qays, who blends the two — while his approach is not law-based 
(perhaps because he lived before the paradigms of Islamic law had 
cemented), it is very heavily focused on worldly issues, such as poli- 
tics; still, in his book, it is the enemies of the Imams who restrict 
women, and misogyny is anti-Shis. Of course, other Shi texts 
have their own treatment of gender. The scope of this book was on 
ancient women in Shit texts and, as such, it covered available Shid 
texts addressing them; the approach here could be extended to 
other studies. | 

Both trends persist and are authentic reflections of the Shi 
experience, past and present. Today, the apparent conflict is re- 
solved by a split worldview. In the earthly sphere, there is an ideal- 
ized model of jurisprudence: there is a gender hierarchy, the hus- 
band acts as a demi-god, and men are in authority — judges, proph- 
ets, jurisprudents, and the like. However, in the spiritual realm, 
women can attain heights which are arguably not admitted to with- 
in most of the Sunni tradition, as epitomized by the enormous 
sanctity granted to Fatimah al-Zahra’, by joining in the narrative of 
wilayah as part of the “charismatic community”. The way these un- 
derlying questions are treated in the texts brought up unexpected 
questions. Is Islam meant to be primarily legalistic? Is Arab culture 
meant to be dominant? And are women and men equal in Islam? 
While these texts were canonized a millennium ago, these questions 
are still live questions in the Islamic world. 

The goal here was not to pass judgment on which adith are 
and are not authentic (that is, transmitted accurately from the per- 
son(s) they are ascribed to). However, with respect to authenticity, 
what I »#// observe is that the subtexts of the “patriarchal” /adith 
conflict with the Qur’anic portrayal of gender, in that the Qur’an 
does not use female figures to assign gender roles or promote a 
gender hierarchy, even with archetypal figures such as Eve and Ad- 
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am. This is similar to what Rawand Osman concludes in her study 
on female personalities in the Four Books: 


Many of the female personalities of the Qur’an and sunna may 
be seen to be in diametric opposition to what Aadiths demand 
and expect of women. Most of these women, if not all, acted 
completely independently of men in general and their hus- 
bands in particular [...]. This is unlike the Aadith which tends to 
either subjugate or elevate women as a group, and attempts to 
project a monolithic personality on women. 


Therefore, women are not normally defined by men, as tradi- 
tions would have us believe [...]. Decisions taken by women 
independently were the ones deemed worthy of comment by 
the Qur’an and Sunnah [...]. Where the /adi#h teaches that 
women arte fragile and therefore must not be given any respon- 
sibility, the female personalities of the Quran and sw#na carry 
their own vicegerency as their own responsibility.? 


However, the non-patriarchal fadith do not conflict thematically 
with the Qur’an, at least not with respect to gender roles. That is, 
the non-patriarchal fadith are not “in diametric opposition” to the 
female personalities of the Qur’an. 

One of the questions put forth at the outset was whether or 
not these /adith prescribed the contemporary ideology of women in 
Shi‘ism referred to as the “separate-but-equal” ideology. Of course, 
they don’t unilaterally; while it varies from premise to premise, 
overall, the trend is for more narrations #of to support the ideology 
than fo support it. (See a summary of fadith in Appendix A) This is, 
in fact, the result that should have been expected. For an ideology 
is two-dimensional, and memories are three-dimensional; they cod- 
ify not one ideology, but many ideologies. Stull, largely, the “patriar- 
chal” Aadith — especially those in a/Kafi and al-Fagzh tend to bolster 
it, while the less “patriarchal” Aadith, especially those in Kzfab 
Sulaym, tend to oppose it. (If nothing else, this reinforces the im- 
portance of studying a diversity of Shi‘ fadih, rather than limiting 





2 Rawand Osman, Female Personalities in the Qur'an and Sanna, pp. 181- 
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one’s scope to the Four Books.) This can be interpreted several 
ways. Cynics might argue that the compilers of said books selected 
hadith that agreed with preconceived cultural attitudes towards 
women and used them to canonize the gender hierarchy that char- 
acterizes orthodoxy today. (The fact that some Shi authors were 
of Iranian origin and migrated to Baghdad does not mean that they 
must necessarily have retained distinctly Iranian cultural attitudes 
particularly in the face of a dominant religious culture framed 
around the Arabic language.) Others might argue that because the 
compilers were such skilled scholars, they selected the most au- 
thentic padith, and that this heavy-handed patriarchy is really what 
the Prophet and Imams taught. Reformists might suggest that these 
books were selected ex post facto by patriarchal-minded folk who 
liked what they said. Of course, this study only specifically exam- 
ines the treatment of specific women, and one could carry out a 
similar stady comparing content about material about women from 
other angles. Furthermore, the above statements are qualified by 
the exclusion of material about Fatimah al-Zahra’, who is extolled 
in the Four Books, on the grounds that she is treated as an excep- 
tion to other women. 

In contrast, the two other members of the “Four Books” — a4 
Tahdbib and al-Istibsar — say very little about these women. A/ 
Tahdbib only contributed the narration on the very ambiguous her- 
maphrodite and that of Mary miraculously travelling to Karbala’ to 
give birth, while a/Iszbsar offered the one on Jesus washing the 
body of Mary.? While it is difficult to say much about the approach 
to womanhood from three narrations, what we be said is that these 
specific hadith do not support the separate-but-equal ideology at all. 
In fact, a gender-ambivalent person is as distant from it as you can 
get. By extension, most of the “non-patriarchal” padith come from 
more obscure or esoteric books, such as Basa?ir al-Darajat and the 
rare books cited by al-Majlisi. Gee Appendices A and B for a de- 
tailed list.) A further exploration of the subtexts about women (and 
men) in different Shi‘ books of narrations would be an interesting 
project. 


3 See Chapter 7. 
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Stull, even in a/Kafi and al-Fagth, some premises of the sepa- 
rate-but-equal ideology aren’t supported at all — in particular, the 
central premise of the ideology: that men are logical and women 
are emotional, and logic is superior to emotion; hence, from the 
family to the #arja men must be in charge. While some of the nar- 
rations on Sarah and Eve hinted at this, by and large, men were 
portrayed as emotional. Emotion was also not portrayed in a nega- 
tive light. Instead, Bilgis and Isma‘1’s wife were praised for their 
intelligence. This is in contrast to a well-known sermon in Nabj al- 
Balaghah critiquing women’s intelligence. The exhortation to keep 
women illiterate and the presumption that knowledge belongs to 
men suggest social mechanisms which intentionally stunted wom- 
en’s intellectual growth — that is, the idea that women are deficient 
in intellect could be seen as socially contextualized rather than as 
axiomatic, whether in the fourth century of Islam, or even as late as 
the mid-twentieth century. Of course, there is another factor at 
play in the modern era — that is, the heritage of colonialism and 
orientalism, a herttage which arguably spurred the canonization of 
this gender ideology. Since orientalism has been seen as emasculat- 
ing the “Hastern” man — presenting the Westerner as masculine 
and the Easterner as effeminate the insistence that “men are logi- 
cal and women are emotional” response could be seen as reverse 
orientalism, internalizing the colonialist paradigm. 

One glaring absence is any focus on women’s roles as mothers 
or on domestic duties. In today’s popular Islamic discourse, women 
are typically discussed as wives and mothers — in particular, with 
idealized roles as homemakers. Certainly these stories would have 
been ideal places to explore motherhood — after all, if Eve didn’t 
have kids, no one would be reading this — but there is a silence. 
Zulaykha and Bilgis don’t even have children; the idea that Bilqis 
married Sulayman is only mentioned in an errant text; and the Vir- 
gin Mary doesn’t marry at all. Perhaps, this is because people of 
means used to have domestic setvants, and even nannies, so wash- 
ing diapers really wasn’t an elite woman’s role at all. This reinforces 
Kecia Ali’s finding that the emphasis on women’s domestic duties 
is a modern Islamic response to Westernization, and that, in classi- 
cal Islamic thought, a woman’s primary role was seen as being sex- 
ually available to her husband (or slave-master, as the case may 
have been). The portrayal of women as sexualized beings, as op- 
posed to asexualized mother figures and maids, is evident in the 
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many narrations emphasising male control over female sexuality 
and ghayrah. Similarly, these texts also do not support the assump- 
tion that women are financial dependents, especially the portrayal 
of Sarah as enriching Ibrahim. This, also, is what one would expect 
for narrative set in largely pre-monetary societies. However, they 
do reinforce Kecia Ali’s view that the Islamic paradigm of marriage 
was influenced by the ownership paradigm of slave-marriage. This 
was particularly evident in the hadith on Hajar (who literally was a 
slave) as well as the Aadith in which Adam bargains with Allah for 
Eve. 

Another area of departure is with respect to beauty, the hiyab, 
and female desires (which aren’t at all the same things, but are 
treated together in contemporary ideology.) Aphorisms like ‘“wom- 
an’s zeal is for man, so imprison her” don’t support Motahhari’s 
insistence that “man is the slave of his desires; women ate the 
bond-maids of love”.4 Instead of treating beauty as fake and capi- 
talist, these texts idealize sacred figures, female and male, as beauti- 
ful, and construct a uniquely Shi‘ ideal of beauty synthesizing 
physical beauty, spirituality, wz/ayah, and hiddenness; with a hidden 
thread of classism and elitism. Head-covering itself is barely men- 
tioned. 

Lastly, there is the question that came up at the outset — is 
Shi‘ism a male endeavor? That is, is “orthodox”’ religious practice 
equivalent to “male’’ religious practice, and is sacred history dis- 
cussed in terms of the feminine experience as well? Different narra- 
tions expressed competing views on this. The patriarchal narrations 
on the Virgin Mary most strongly conveyed the idea that religious 
orthodoxy and space is for men, and women should not be in- 
volved in it because they menstruate; this hearkens back to Bird’s 
findings regarding women in ancient Judaism.* However, the no- 
tion of orthodoxy itself was not consistent throughout the narra- 
tions, suggesting a tension in negotiating what orthodoxy was. 
While the patriarchal narrations expressed the male view as norma- 
tive, some of the narrations in the counter-narrative were sympa- 
thetic to female views and discussed characteristically female expe- 


4 See Chapter 2. 
> See Chapter 2. 
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riences, such as childbirth. One area where both views appeared 
was in the discussion of Eve and Adam’s first hajj, in that one ver- 
sion of this narration portrayed Adam as doing the hajj and had a 
male-centred perspective, whereas another version portrayed Eve 
and Adam as doing the hajj together. 

One of the most notable findings was the correspondence in 
the narrations between the types of pre-Islamic and post-Prophetic 
allusions and imagery and the messages being sent. (See chart in 
Appendix B.) The most striking pattern was that narrations with 
uniquely ShiT content (a) opposed the separate-but-equal theory 
and the notion of essential differences in worth or role between 
woman and man, (b) included the female experience and perspec- 
tive as normative, and (c) included women in sacred history, partic- 
ularly in the narrative of wilayah. The exception is with respect to 
menstruation, in that menstruation was used to prove the superiori- 
ty of Fatimah al-Zahra? and the inferiority of ‘A?’ishah. In contrast, 
most of the narrations in support of the separate-but-equal theory 
integrated the Old Testament or other Jewish content (although 
Judaic material could have been transmitted through Christianity as 
well). Distinctively Christian influences were minimal. 

There were also hints of ancient non Abrahamic traditione 
such as pagan traditions and Zoroastrianism. Given the perceived 
association of ghalat Shi‘ism with Gnosticism and Manicheanism, 
one might expect to find more of those influences; however, it is 
possible that the fact that the women discussed here are important 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition diminished the likelihood of that 
influence. Only in the chapter on Sarah were pre-Islamic customs 
of the Arabian Peninsula noticeably represented; this is probably 
due to the role of Ismail and Ishaq — and hence, Hajar and Sarah — 
as the perceived forebears of the Arabs and Jews. With respect to 
post-Prophetic influences, the most common influences were ju- 
risprudential paradigms and rulings (that is, presenting a jurispru- 
dential ruling in the guise of a narration instead of using a narration 
to derive a ruling) and the customs of ‘Abbasid Iraq. 

These narrations reflect competing “interested parties” (as 
Clines would call them) in the canonization of what it means to be 
Shid, and the codification of Shid identity. The patriarchal narra- 
tions send the message that to be Shi is, more or less, to accept 
the pre-Islamic value system regarding women of Arab-ruled 
‘Abbasid Iraq, including male guardianship and women’s seclusion. 
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However, the equitable narrations belie that view, suggesting that 
they served the interests of Shi‘a of other ethnic or cultural groups 
who did not share the view towards women popularized in Arab 
‘Abbasid Iraq. That is, they appear to reflect a tension surrounding 
Arabization, which was a cultural conflict in the early Islamic Em- 
pire (as, indeed, some Muslims still feel it is today). In addition, 
despite the emphasis on social justice as a key principle of Shi‘ism 
in contemporary Shi discourse, the ideas in some of these narra- 
tions teflect class concerns and encourage social stratification. 

One particular question that runs through the above — and 
which is particularly important to Shi‘ism — is the question of 
Imam ‘Ali’s attitude towards women. Was he harsh and restrictive 
towards women, as material attributed to him in Nahj a/-Balaghah 
suggests? While some of the material here supports that portrayal, 
the favourable portrayal of Bilgis attributed to him as well as the 
portrayal of women in Kzlab Sulaym ibn Qays paint an opposite pic- 
ture of him — a counter-narrative — in which he respected women 
as equals and did not try to remove women from the public sphere 
or remove personal agency from women. The sermons in Na/j a/- 
Balighah which are negative towards women had problems with 
their textual sourcing and appear grounded in Aristotle. This, at 
least, is a response to a wry comment from Annemarie Schimmel 
that Imam ‘Alt had ought to have had a more positive view of 
women given that he was married to Fatimah al-Zahra’.6 However, 
the overarching point here is not whether Imam ‘AIi really was or 
was not a misogynist, but rather that at some point, a semi- 
collective decision was made to construct a portrayal of Imam ‘ATi 
from certain narrations in lieu of others, and that a common “or- 
thodox” portrayal today is heavily grounded in the cultural norms 
of ‘Abbasid Iraq. The idea that Imam ‘AI, upon emigrating to Iraq 
(where he had a less than ideal sojourn, including civil wars and 
which culminatd in his assassination), would choose to codify the 
cultural norms of ‘Abbasid Iraq as the de facto Islamic view is rarely 
if ever problematized — but should be. 

Returning to Soroush: 


6 Maria Dakake, The Charismatic Community, p. 204. 
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Any definition we come up with for the sphere of manhood or 
womanhood or the nature of men and women will, undoubt- 
edly, be influenced by our knowledge and perception of the 
world at any given time and our cultural perspective. In other 
words there is no definition independent of the cultural cir- 
cumstances. |...] It would seem that the social commands stip- 
ulated in religious law are temporary in nature unless proven 
otherwise. Of course, our jurists disagree and believe that eve- 
rything in Islamic law is permanent and eternal unless proven 
otherwise. But historical studies regarding the formation and 
formulation of Islam and fiqh paint a different picture. That is 
to say, the Prophet basically endorsed the rules and commands 
current at the time in Arab society and they became the 
measures of justice in their own day. And there is no reason 
why we should consider the regulations current at that time in 
Arab society as the best possible regulations for all times.’ 


These sentiments also easily apply towards religious-cultural norms 
about womanhood, Restrictive cultural norms (identified by man as 
reflective of ‘Abbasid cultural norms) regarding women have been 
absorbed into Shit discourse, and in “orthodox” circles, are still 
grappled with on a daily level. When Shi‘i women go to university, 
work in politics, or appear on television, they are grappling with 
them. Implicitly, it’s understood that being secluded and hidden 
must be ascribed to sacred women; for instance, no one is going to 
paint a picture of Fatimah al-Zahra’ without a hijab. But must this 
set of cultural values be an essential aspect of Shi‘ identity? 

IT will leave that question hanging; if I have simply convinced 
the reader that it is, in fact, a question, I’ve done my job. I would, 
however, like to close with some thoughts on how we treat narta- 
tive. As these narrations show, stories can be told many ways, to 
teach many values. Given how important ritual story-telling is to 
Twelver Shi‘ism, how stories ate told shapes Shi consciousness. 
How should these stories be told in the future? Should they be 
about jealousy and periods, or about angels and super-Shi% swords? 


7 Anonymous, “Contraction and Expansion of Women’s Rights: An 
Interview with Dr. Soroush”. 
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Should men assume the role of demi-gods? Is there a divine femi- 
nine? How ancient stories continue to be retold will shape the fu- 
ture of Shi‘ism. 


APPENDIX A. 
SUBTEXTS OF NARRATIONS AND THEIR 
SOURCES 


Narrations from the Four Books are in boldface. Narrations in 
Bihar al-Anwar but without other sources are listed as ‘Bihar’. The 
narrations are identified by theme, and the letter preceding them 
indicates which woman they are about (for instance, ‘E’ is used for 
‘Eve’, ‘H’ for ‘Hajar’, and so on). 


Qisas al-Anbiya tefers to Qisas al-Anbiya by Qutb al-Din al- 
Rawandi. 

These lists are collated from the preceding chapters, and references 
to the texts are found in those chapters. 


How well do these narrations fit the separate-but-equal 
ideology? 


a) Women ate ex- al-Fagih (E-not-tib) al-Mabasin (S-presence) 
tensions of male ‘Hal al-Sharai‘ (E-zeal) al-Faqih (B-hope) 
relatives rather than | ‘Idal al-Shara’i‘ (S-ghayrab) Iqbal al-A‘mal (E-chain of inher- 
independent agents. | a/-Kaff (S-box) itance) 
al-Kafi (E-zeal) al-Kafi S-presence) 
al-Kafi (S-ghayrab) al-K2fi (B-hope) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E-zeal) Mandgib Al Abi Talib (B-Dhi 
Uysn Akhbar al-Rida (E-zeal) al-Faqar) 


Qisas al-Anbiya’ (S-presence) 
Bihar (E-chain of inheritance) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (H-absence) 
Tafsir al-Qummi S-box- 
alternate) 

Tafsir al-.Qummi (S-ptesence) 
Tafsir Furat (E-chain of inher- 
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Premise 


b) Men are intellec- 


Amali al Sadiq (E-male superior- | Basa?ir al-Darajat (M-Katbala’) 































tually, spiritually, or | ity) Bihar (M-beauty) 
ethically superior to | a/Fagih (E-not-rib) al-Faqih (B-hope) 
women on a crea- Tal al-Shara’i(E-zeal) al-Faqih (E-grain) 
tional level. Tal al-Shara’?(S-male citcumci- al-Faqih (E-hermaphrodite) 
sion) al.Fagih (M-Karbala’) 
al-Kafi (E-zeal) al al-Shara’i‘ (E-grain) 
al-Kafi (S-presence) al-Kafi (B-hope) 
al..Kfi (S-male circumcision) al-K2ai (S-Isma‘il’s wife) 
al-Kafi (E-wine) al-Kafi (M-beauty) 
al-Mabasin (S-presence) al-Kafi (M-Karbala’) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (S-presence) al-Kafi (S-presence) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E-zeal) Kitab al_Anwar (E-light) 
Tafsir alQummi (B-hait) Ma‘ani al-Akhbar (tree-envy) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (S-presence) Qisas al-Anbiya’? (M-Karbala’) 
Uysin Akhbar al-Rida (E-zeal) Qisas al-Anbiya’ (S-presence) 
Tafsir al-‘Askari (E-tree-envy) 
Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi (E-tree-envy) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-beauty) 
Tafsir al-Quenmi (M-Karbala’) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (S-Sarah ptes- 
ence) 
al-Tahdhib (E-hermaphrodite) 
al-Tahdhib (M-Karbala’) 
Uysin Akhbar al-Rida (E-tree- 





c) Men are logical, Tal al-Sharai(E-shari‘ab) Bihar (ove-dangerous) 
women arc cmo- al-Ikbtisas (E shari‘ah) Tafsir al “Ayashi (tree envy) 
tional, and logic is al-Kaff (E-wine) Da‘awat al-Rawands (Z-male 
superior to emotion. modesty) 

al-Fagih (Z-male modesty) 
‘Tal al-Shara’i love-dangerous) 
Wal al-Shara’i(Z-male modesty) 
Ma‘Gani al.Akhbar (E-tree-envy) 
al-Mabasin (H -absence) 
Mandgib Al Abi Talib (Z-male 
modesty) 

Qisas al-Anbiya? (Hajar-absence) 
Tafsir al-‘Askari (E-tree-envy) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyasbi (H-absence) 
Tafsir al-‘Ayydshi (Z-love- 
dangerous) 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (Z-,ale modes- 


ty) 
Tafsir al Qummi (Z-love- 
dangerous) 

Tafsir al Qummi (Z-male modes- 


ty) 
Uysn Akhbar al-Rida (E-tree- 


d) Women ate 
inferior because 
they menstruate. 


e) Women do not 
belong in the public 
sphere; women’s 
seclusion is ideal. 


f) Male authority is 
necessary (social, 
religious, political, 
or in the family) 


g) Men are the 
producers and 
breadwinners, and 
women ate finan- 
cially dependent on 


men. 
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Amal al-Sadiq (E-male superior- 
ity 

‘Tlal al-Shara’iS (M-menstration) 
Wal al Shara’i‘ (E-Sarah-first- 
menstruate) 

Tal al-Shara’i‘ al Shari (E-male 
superiority) 

al-Kaff (M-menstruation) 

Tafsir al “Ayyashi (M- 


al-Faqih (Z-Sarat Yisuf) 

‘al al-Shara’i‘ (S-ghayrab) 

Tal al-Shara’i(E-zeal) 
al-K2fi (S-box) 

al-K2 fi (E-zeal) 

al-Kaft S-ghayrab) 

al-Kafi (S-ghayrab) 

al-Kafi (S-Isma‘ll’s wife - seclu- 
sion) 

al-Kaff (M-caretaker) 

al-K2fi (Z-Sirat Yisuf) 

Qisas al-Anbiya? (M-caretaker) 
Qisas al-Anbiya? (M-job) 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E-zeal) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (M-caretaket) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (M-job) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-caretaker) 
Tafsir al-Quami (S-box alternate) 
Uysn Akhbar al-Ridad (E-zeal 
al-Fagih (Eve-not-tib) 
al.Faqih Surat Yusuf) 

lal al-Shara’i‘ (M-menstration) 
al--Kaff (E-‘Anaq) 

al-Kaff (M-caretaker) 

al-Kaff (M-matrilineage) 
al-Kafi (M-menstruation) 
al-Kaff (Surat Yusuf) 

al-Kafi (E-wine) 

Kitab al Mukbtasir (E-‘Anaq) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (M-catetaker) 
Qisas al-Anbiya? (M-job) 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (M-caretaker) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (M-job 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (M- 
menstruation) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (E-‘Anaq) 
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Ma ‘ani al-Akhbar (M-tedifining) 
Managib Al Abi Talib (M- 
redefining) 

Tafsir al-Ayyashi (S-dabakat 


tafsir) 


Bibar (M-beauty) 

al-Fagih (B-hope) 

al-Kafi (B-hope) 

al-Kaff sma ‘tl’s wife - public) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (Eve zeal alter- 
nate) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (M-beauty) 


Amal al-Sadig (E-chain) 
al-Fagth (B-hope) 

Bihar (M-beauty) 

Bibar (E-chain of inheritance) 
Bibar (E-exclusion-chain) 
al-Ikhtisas (B-throne) 

Iqbal al-A‘mal (E-chain of inher- 
itance) 

al-Kafi (B-hope) 

al-Kafi (M-beauty) 

al-Kafi (S-presence) 
al-Mabasin (S-presence) 

Qisas al-Anbiya’ (S-ptesence) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-beauty) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (S-presence) 
Tafsir al-‘Ayydshi (E -chain) 
Tafsir Furat ibn Ibrahim (E- 
chain of inheritance) 


al-Fagih (B-hope) 
al-Kaff (S-Isma‘il’s wife) 
al-Kafi (B-hope) 
al-K2 ff (S-box) 
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h) The fab and 
female chastity are 
of paramount im- 
portance. 


“Femalebeautyisde- [= ts—“‘“‘é‘SOSOSOS™S™S*~*~*~™S 


emphasized 


ab-ikhtisas (E-shariah) 

{lal al-Shara’i‘ (E-shari‘ab) 
Tal al-Shara*i‘ (S-ghayrab) 
al-Fagih (Z-Suarat Yusuf) 
al-Kafi (E-‘Anaq) 

al-Kafi (S-box) 

al-Kafi (S-ghayrah) 

al-Kafi (S-ghayrah) 

Kitab al Mukbtasir (E-‘Anaq) 
al-Kafi (Z-Sarat Yusuf) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (E-‘Anaq) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (S-box alternate) 


Amik al Sadiq (Z-happy end- 


ing) 

Amak al-Tasi (Z-happy ending) 
Da‘awat al-Rawandi (Z-male 
modesty) 

al.Fagih (Z-male modesty) 
Tal al-Shara’i‘ (Z-male modes- 


ty) 
‘Tal al-Sharat‘ (Z-happy ending) 
Kanz al-Karajiki (Z-happy end- 


Mandgib Al Abi Takb (Z-male 
modesty) 
Qitas al.Anbiya’ (Z-happy end- 


ing) 
Tafsir al- ‘Ayashi (Z-male mod- 


esty) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-male modes- 
ty) 

Tafsir al-Oummi (Z-happy end- 
ing) 


“Amak al-Sadag (Z-happy end- 


ing) 

Amaék al-Tsisi (Z-happy ending) 
Tal al-Shara’i‘ (Z-happy ending) 
al-Ka@ (Isma‘Tl’s wife) 

Kanz al-Kar@iki (Z-happy end- 
in 


Qisas al-Anbiy@ (Z-happy end- 
ing) 

Tafsir al.Qummi (B-hair) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-happy end- 
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i) ‘Man is the slave al-Faqih (E-not-tib) Améak al-Sadtiq (Z-excuses) 
of his desires; wom- | a/-Kaf (E-hajj-exclusion) Amak al-Sadiq (Z-happy end- 
en are the bond- ing) 

maids of love.’ Amal; al-Tasi (Z-excuses) 
Amak al-Tasi (Z-happy ending) 
Bibar (love-dangetous) 
Da‘awat al-Rawandi (Z-male 
modesty) 

al-Faqih (Z-male modesty) 
Tal al-Shara?i(E-zeal) 

‘Wal al-Shara’i‘ (Z-love- 
dangerous) 

‘Tal al-Shara’i* (Z-male modes- 
ty) 

‘al al-Shara’i« (Z-happy ending) 
‘Wal al-Shara’i* (Z-excuses) 
al-Kafi (Eve-zeal) 

Kanz al-Karajiki (Z-excuses) 
Kanz al-Karajiki (Z-happy end- 
ing) 

Managib Al Abi Takb (Z-male 
modesty) 

Qisas al-Anbiya’ (Z-excuses) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’? (Z-happy end- 






















































ing) 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E.ve-zeal) 
Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi (love- 
dangerous) 

Tafsir al-‘Ayydshi (Z-male mod- 
esty) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (love- 
dangerous) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-male modes- 
ty) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-excuses) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-happy end- 
ing) 

Uytin Akhbar al-Rida (E- zeal) 
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What other messages are conveyed by these narrations? 
‘Patriarchal’ ideas 

Man as ‘demi-god’ al-Fagih (E-not-tib) 
al-Kafi (E-wine) 
al-Ka ff (S-male circumcision) 
‘Tlal al-Shara?i(S-male circumcision) 
al-Kafi (H-Hajar’s absence) 
al-Mabasin (H-Hajar’s absence) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (H-Hajar’s absence) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (H-Hajar’s absence 

Knowledge belongs to men al-Fagih (Eve-not-tib) 
al-Fagih (Z-Surat Yusuf) 
al-Kafi (Z-Suorat Yasu 

al-Fagih (E-not-tib 

Men have ownership over al-Fagih (Surat Yusuf) 

women and/or should enforce | Ila/ al/-Shara’i‘ (S-ghayrabh) 

women’s chastity Tal al-Shara’i(E-zeal) 
al-Ka ff (S-box) 
al-Ka ff (E-zeal) 
al-Kafi (S-ghayrab) 
al-Kafi (S-ghayrab) 
al-Kafi (Z-Sirat Yisuf) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (M-caretaker) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (M-caretaker) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E-zeal) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-caretaker) 


Demonic imagery of women q) 
Kitab al Mukhtasir (E-‘Anagq) 
Tafsir al-Oummi (E-‘Anaq 


Sons are safer or better than ‘Tlal al-Shara’i‘ (M-menstration) 
daughters Kitab al Mukbtasir (E-‘Anaq) 
al-Kafi (E-‘Anaq) 
al-Kafi (M-menturation) 
Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi (M-menstruation) 
€ ‘Ana 


Tafsir al-Oummi 


Marry the black or ugly, fertile | a/-Kaff (S-beautiful-barren) 
woman, not the barren beauti- | Nawddir al-Rawandi (H-fertile) 
ful one 
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Women in the chain of spir- Basa’ir al-Darajat (M- Karbala’) 
itual inheritance Bibar (E-chain of inheritance) 
al-Fagih (M-Karbala’) 
Iqbal al.A‘mal (E-chain of inheritance) 
al-..Ka fi (M-Karbala’) 
Managib Al Abi Takb (B-Dhii al-Faqjar) 
Qisas al-Anbiya (M-Karbala’) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-Karbala’) 
Tafsir Furat (E-chain of inheritance) 
al-Tahdhib (M-Karbala’ 
No obvious differences be- Amal al-Sadag (E-exclusion-chain) 
tween nature and role of Amali al-Sadaq (Z-ending) 
women and men Amak al-Sadiq (Z-excuses) 
Amali al-Tssi (Z-ending) 
Amak al-Tasi (Z-excuses) 
Baja@ir al-Darajat (M-Karbala’) 
Bibar (E-chain) 
Bibar (E-Persian calendar) 
Bibar (E-exclusion-chain) 
al-Faqih (B-hope) 
al-Fagih (E-grain) 
al-Faqih (E-hermaphrodite) 
al-Faqih (E-grain) 
al-Faqih (E-hermaphrodite) 
al-Fagih (M-Karbala’) . 
Wal al-Shara’i‘ (E-etymologies) 
‘Wal al-Sharai‘ (E-grain) 
Wal alShara’s‘ (Z-ending) 
‘al al-Shara?t (Z-excuses) 
Iqbal al-A‘mal (E-chain) 
al-K2fi (B-hope) 
al-Ka fi (E-hajj-inclusion) 
al-Kaf (M-Karbala’) 
Kanz al-Karajiki (Z-ending) 
Kang al-Karajiki (Z-excuses) 
Kitab al-Anwar (E-light) 
Kitab Sad alSaid (E-etymologies) 
Kitab Sa‘d al-Sa‘éd (E-Jewish cal.) 
Kitab Sulaym (passim) 
Ma ‘ani al. Akhbar (E-tree-envy) 
Managib Al Abi Takib (B-Dhi al-Faqar) 
Qtsas al-Anbiya? (M-Karbala’) 
Qisas al.Anbiya’ (Z-ending) 
Qisas al-Anbya (Z-excuses) 
Tafsir al-“Askari (E-envy) 
Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi (E-envy) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E-exclusion-chain) 
Tafsir Purat Ibn Ibrabim (E-chain) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-Karbala’) 
Tafsir al Qummi (Z-ending) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-excuses) 
al-Tahdhib (E-hermaphrodite) 
ab Tahdhib (M-Karbala’ 
-matrilineage 





APPENDIX B. 
PRE-ISLAMIC AND POST-PROPHETIC 
IMAGERY AND SUBTEXTS 


One narration strand may exhibit multiple correspondences, and 
are hence be listed multiple times. Multiple narrations with the 
same theme in the same book are only listed once, even if the nar- 
tations are not identical. Narration strands which do not obviously 
fall into any categories are not listed. Bzbar is listed as the source 
text for narrations in BzAar whose sources are not given. 

This list is collated from the preceding chapters, and refer- 
ences to the texts are found in those chapters. 


(The table begins on the next page.) 
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Jewish tradition or Old Testament 


Supports: Women are 
extensions of men 


al-Faqih (E-not-rib) 


Tal al-Shara’is (E- 
zeal) 


‘lal al-Shara’i® S- 
ghayrab) 

al-Kafi (E-zeal) 
al-Kafi (S-box) 
al-Kafi S-ghayrab) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (E- 
zeal-alt) 

Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi (E- 
zeal) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (B- 
hair) 


Uysin Akhbar al-Rida 
(E-zeal 


WOMEN IN SHI‘SISM 


inferior because they 


menstruate 


Supports: Men are log- 
Supports: Women are 


ical, women are emo- 


P 


intellectually, 
ethically, or spiritually 


Supports: Men are su- 
erior 


al-Mahasin (S-presence) Amik al-Sadagq 
Amélé al Sadiq (E-supetior) ene) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyishi (E-zeal) i ae met ; 
al-Faqih (E-not-rtib) Tal al. Shard?i® 
al-Ikhtisas (E-shari“ah) (S-daughters- 
Tal al-Sharé?i* (E-shari‘ab) menstruate) 
‘Tal al-Shara’i‘ (E-superior) 

Tlal al-Shara’i‘ (E-zeal) 

[lal al Shara’i‘ (S-male citcum- 

cision) 

al-Kafi (E-zeal) 

al-Kaff S-male citcumcision) 

al-Kafi (S-presence) 

al-Mahasin (S-presence) 

Qisas al-Anbiya’ (S-presence) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (B-hair) 

Qummi (S-presence) 


Tafsir ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim (S- 
presence) 


‘Uyiin Akhbar al-Rida (E-zeal) 
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woman is the bond- 


maid of love’ 
beauty is de-empha- 


sized 


Supports: Female 


Supports: ‘Man is the 
slave of his desires, 


Supports: Import-ance 
of female chastity 


Supports: Male author- 


ity 
Supports: Women arte 


financially dependent 


Supports: Women’s 


eclusion 


Tal al-Sharai‘ (E- al-Faqih ‘Ual al-Shara’i® (S-ghayrab) al-Fagih 
zeal) (E-not-rib) Ikhtisag (E-shari‘eb) (E-not-rib) 
‘Wal al-Shara°‘ (S- al-Kaff (S-box) 


Shayrah) 
al-Kaff (B-zeal) al-K2fi (S-ghayrabh) 


al.Kafi (S-box) 


al-Kaif (S-ghayrab) 


al-Kaf S-Isma‘ll’s 
wife) 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E- 
zeal) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (S- 
box) 

Uysin Akhbar al-Rida 
(E-zeal) 
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Supports: Men are su- 
petior intellectually, 
ethically, or spiritually 
Supports: Men are log- 
ical, women are emo- 
tional 


Supports: Women are 
menstruate 


al-Kafi (E-wine) 


E 
Q 
8 
i 
5 
f 
b 
Zz 


al-Fagih (E- Amal al Sadiq (E- Amal: al Sadiq (E- 
not-rib) superior) superior) 
‘Tal al-Shara’i* | al-Fagih (E-not- Tal al-Sharais (E- 
(E-shari“ab) rib) superior) 
all khtisas (E- al-Ikhbtisds (E- Tal al-Sharai* (M- 
Shariah) Shari‘ab) menstr.) 

lal al-Shara?i® (E- al-Kaff (M-menstt.) 


i a Taftir al-“Ayyashi (M- 
Yal al Shardi* (B- menstr.) 
shari“ab) 


Jurist-pudence or 
theological argumentation 
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Supports: Male author- 
Supports: Import-ance 
of fernale chastity 

slave of his desires, 
woman is the bond- 
beauty is de-empha- 


Supports: Female 


Supports: Man is the 


Supports: Women’s 
eclusion 


al-K2Gi (S- 
Isma‘il’s wife) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ 
(M-job) 


Qisas al-Anbiyd? 


al-Fagih (E-not- Tal al-Shara’i* 

rib) (E-shar¥ab) (E-not-rib) 
Tal al-Sharai* (E- al-Ikhtisas (E- 

sharé‘ab) shari‘ab) 

all khtisas (E- 

shari‘ab) 


Tafsir al-“Ayyashi 
(M-menstr.) 
Tal al-Shara’i® (M- 
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5 
F 
: 
: 
2 
Ax 


“Abbasid Arab 


Supports: Women are ex- 
tensions of men 


Tal al-Shara’i< (E-zeal) 
al-Kafi (E-zeal) 


Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E- 
zeal) 


‘Uysin Akhbar al-Rida 
(E-zeal) 


al.Faqgih (Z-Surat 
Yusuf) 


al-Fagth (E-not-rib) 
Tal al-Shara’s (S- 
ghayrab) 

al-Kafi S-box) 
al-Kafi (S-ghayrah) 


al-Kaff (Z-Sirat 
Yusuf) 


WOMEN IN SHI‘ISM 


of intellectually, ethically, 


Supports: Men are superi- 
or spiritually 


‘Tal al-Shara’i‘ (E-zeal) 
Tal al-Shara’i‘ (S-male 
circumcision) 

al-Kafi (E-zeal) 
al-K24 (S-male citcum- 
cision) 

Qijas al-Anbiya’ (E-zeal- 
alt) 

Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E-zeal) 
‘Uyan Akhbar al-Rida 
(E-zeal) 


al-Faqih (E-not-rib) 


Supports: Men are logical, 


women are emotional 


rior because they men- 


Supports: Women are infe- 
struate 
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Supports: Import-ance of 
Supports: ‘Man ia the slave 
of his desires, woman is 
the bond-maid of love’ 
Supports: Female beauty 
is de-empha-sized 


Supports: Male authority 
female chastity 


Supports: Women are fi- 


Supports: Women’s eclu- 
nancially dependent 


sion 


Tal al-Shara’s® (E- Tal al-Shara’s* (E- 
zeal) zeal) 

al-Kafi (E-zeal) al-Kafi (E-zeal) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (E- Qisas al-Anbiya? 
zeal-alt) (E-zeal-alt) 

Tafsir al-Ayyashi (E- Tafsir al-“Ayyashi 
zeal) (E-zeal) 

‘Uyan Akhbar al- ‘Uyiin Akhbir al- 
Rida (E-zeal) Rida E-zeal) 


al-Fagih (Z-Sarat al-Faqih (E-not-rib) al-Fagih (E-not- 


ae) al-Fagih (Z-Siat ats) 
al al Shard (S- | Yusuf) 


Shayrab) Tal al-Sharai* (S- 
al-Kaff (Z-Siirat gbhayrah) 


op al-K3f (Z-Sirat 
al-Kafi (S-box) Yusuf) 


al-Kafi (S-ghayrah) al-Kaff (H-um walad) 
al-.Kafi (S-box) 
al-Kafi (S-ghayrab) 
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aes 
~uaur Ay} asnesaq sop33 
~Uy ave uswO A sasoddng 


Ma‘ani al-Akhbar (M: 
Mandgib Al Abi Takb (M- 


JeuoRouls asv UauUTOA Feo 
-1Zo] are usy isqioddng 


Atrenapyds 20 “Ay 
-feonpe ‘Ajpenyayjaquy sop 
-odns ave uayy :swoddng 


waUI Jo suoTsuad 
-xa aye uouIO A saoddng 


al-Fagih (E-not-rib | al-Fagih (E-not- 
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slave of his desires, wom- 
an is the bond-maid of 


Supports: Women’s eclu- 
Supports: Male authority 
Supports: Women are fi- 
Supports: Import-ance of 
female chastity — 
Supports: ‘Man is the 
Supports: Female beauty 
is de-empha-sized 


Tafsir al-Furat | al-Fagih (E-not- 
(M-beauty) tib 


al-Kafi (E-child) 


Kitab Hasan b S. Kitab Hasan b S. 

(E-child) (E-child) 

Tafsir alQummi Tafsir al Qummi 
(E-child) 


al-Kafi (E-child) 
Kitab Hasan b S. Kitab Hasan b S. 
(E-child) (E-child) 
Tafsir al-Qummi Tafsir al-Qummi 
(E-child) 
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‘Abbasid Arab 


WOMEN IN SHI‘ISM 


Opposes: Women are 
extensions of men 


al-Kafi (S-presence/H- 
absence) 


al-Mabasin (S- 
ptesence/H-absence) 
Qisas al-Anbiya (S- 
presence/H-absence) 
Tafsir ‘AE ibn Ibrahim (S- 
presence/H-absence) 
Tafsir al-Onmmi (S-box) 
Tafsir al-Qummi S- 
presence/H-absence) 


al-Kafi (S-ptesence/H- 
absence) 

al-Mabasin S- 
presence/H-absence) 
Qisas al-Anbiya C- 
presence /H-absence) 
Tafsir ‘Al ibn Ibrabim (S- 
presence/H-absence) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (S- 
ptesence/H-absence) 


al-Kafi S- 
Isma‘il’s wife) 


Kitab al-Anwar 
(E-light) 


al-Kaff (S- 


presence/H-absence) 


al-Mabasin S- 


ptesence/H-absence) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (S- 
ptesence/H-absence) 
Tafsir ‘AE ibn Ibrahim 
(S-presence/H- 
absence) 

Tafsir al-Qummi S- 
presence/H-absence) 


al-Kafi S-presence) 
al-Mabasin (S-ptesence) 
Qisas al-Anbiya? (S- 
presence) 

Tafsir ‘A& ibn Ibrahim 
(S-presence) 


Tafsir al-Qummi (S- 


Presence) 


Opposes: Menstrua- 


tion as a defect 
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financially dependent 
Opposes: Importance 
of Aijdb and female 


chastity 


Opposes: ‘Man is the 
slave of his desires, 
woman is the bond- 


Opposes: Women as 
maid of love.’ 


al-Kafi (S- al-Kafi (S- Tal al- al-Kafi S- 
presence/H- box) Shara’i® (E- Isma‘tl’s wife) 
absence) al-Kaff (S- zeal) al-Kift 6- 
al-Mabasin S- ghayrah) al-Kafi (E- box) 
H- 

Laer al-Kaft (- i Tafsir a 

Isma‘il’s wife) Qisas al- Qummi (B- 
Qisas al-Anbiya? ‘Anbiya (E- | hait) 
(S-presence/H- zeal-alt) 
absence) Taftir ab 
Tafsir ‘AB ibn ‘Ayashi (E- 
Ibrabim (S- zeal) 
ey Uyiin Akbbar 

al-Rida (E- 

Tafsir al-Qummi zeal) 
(S-presence/H- 


absence) 


al-K2fi (S- 
presence/H- 
absence) 


al-Mabasin S- 
presence/H- 
absence) 

Qisas al-Anbiyd? 
(S-presence/H- 
absence) 

Tafsir ‘Ak ibn 
Ibrabim G- 
presence/H- 
absence) 

Tafsir al-Quami 
(S-presence/H- 
absence) 
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ation as a defect 


Opposes: Menstru- 














Da‘awat al-Rawandi 






















Bibar (E-chain) al-Fagih (B-hope) al-Faqith B- 











al-Fagih B-hope) | al-Kiff(B-hope) | “malemodesty) — | hope) 
igh Atala. | Kita deewar pean eal ao e- 
ype pal Wal al Sharaié (Z. Kitab S. 
me at-Sharas’ (Z- tab Sulaym 
al-Kiff (B-hope) Kitdb Suligm (pas- | ate modecty) sat 
Kitab S oe) 
ater (Patt) eer Ma‘ani al-Akbbar (E- | Tafsir al- 
Mandgib Al Abi Takb em we CONE | eseey) ‘Ayashi (S- 
eee ee gir al Aypiebs ca. | Mandaib AL Abi Tab siti 
Tafsir Furat ibn Ib- . . (Z-male modesty) 
rabim (E-chain) = be on 
Tiifite dt SAttaaaa ca ee 
io Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi (Z. 
Ss - fir ab-“Ayyashi (Z- 
i etlamottalal male modesty) 
Rida (E-envy) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (E- 
efivy) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z- 
male modesty) 
Uysin Akhbar al-Rida 
(E-envy) 


Uniquely Shit 


Bihar (E-chain) 
Iqbal al-A‘mal (E- 
chain) 


Tafsir Furat ibn 
Ibrahim (E-chain) 


Other ancient 





Opposes: Women’s 


seclusion 


al-Fagih (B- 
hope) 
al-Kafi (B- 
hope) 

Kitab Sulaym 
(passim) 


Opposes: Male au- 
thority 


Bibar (E-chain) 
Iqbal al-A‘mal (E- 
chain) 

al-Ikbtisas (B- 
throne) 

Kitab Sulaym 
(passim) 

Tafsir Furdt ibn 
Ibrabim (E-chain) 


Bihar (E-chain) 
Iqbal al.A‘mal (E- 
Tafsir Furat ibn 
Ibrahim (E-chain) 
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and female chastity 


Opposes: Im- 
portance of hijab 


Ammiali al-Sadsiq 
(Z-ending) 
Amili al-Tast 
(Z-ending) 

Tal al-Sharai‘ 
(Z-ending) 
Kang al-Karajiki 
(Z-ending) 
Kitab Sulaym 
(passim) 

Qisas al-Anbiya? 
(Z-ending) 
Tafsir al-Qummi 
(Z-ending) 


the slave of his de- 
sires, woman is the 
bond-maid of love.’ 


Opposes: ‘Man is 


Amal al-Sadiiq 
(Z-ending) 
Amal al-Tist (Z- 
Da‘awat al- 
Rawandi (Z-male 
modesty) 
al-Faqih (Z- 
male modesty) 
Lal al-Shara?i‘ 
(Z-male modes- 
ty) 


Lal al-Sharai‘ 


Mandgib Al Ali 
Takb (Z-male 
modesty) 

Qisas al-Anbiya’ 
(Z-ending) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi 
(Z-male modes- 
ty) 

Tafsir al. Quasmi 
(Z-ending) 
Tafsir al-Qummi 
(Z-male modes- 


ty) 
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Men are logical 
Opposes: Menstrua~- 
tion as a defect 


Opposes: Men are su- 
peri 


extensions of men 


Opposes: Women are 


Kitab al-Anwar Bibar (Z-love-dangerous) 

Cais Da ‘awit al-Rawandi (Z-male mod- 
esty) 
al-Faqih (Z-male modesty) 
Tal al-Shara’i‘ (Z-male modesty) 
Tlal al-Shara’i‘ (Z-love-dangerous) 


Managib Al Abi Takb (Z-male 
modesty) 


Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (Z-love- 
dangerous) 


Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (Z-male modesty) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-male modesty) 


Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-love-dangerous) 


Mystical or Sufi-esque treatment 





Opposes: Women’s 
Opposes: Women as 
financially dependent 


seclusion 


APPENDIX 


of hijab and female — 
chastity 


Opposes: Importance 


Amal al Sadaq (Z-ending) 
Amal al-Tasi (Z-ending) 


Da‘awat al-Rawandi (Z-male 
modesty) 


al-Faqih (Z-male modesty) 
‘Wal al-Shara’s« (Z-ending) 


‘al al-Shara’i* (Z-male 
modesty) 


Kanz al-Karajiki (Z-ending) 
Mandgib Al Abi Talib (Z.- 


male modesty) 


Qisas al.Anbiya (Z.-ending) 
Tafsir al-“Ayyashi (Z-male 
modesty) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-male 
modesty) 


Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-ending) 
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Opposes: ‘Man is the 
slave of his desires, 
woman is the bond- 


maid of love.’ 


Bihar (Z-love- 
dangerous) 
‘Wal al- 
Sharai* (Z- 
ending) 
Tal al- 
Sharai‘ (Z- 
love- 
dangerous) 
Kanz al- 
Karajiki (Z.- 
Qisas al- 
Anbiya? (Z.- 
ending) 
Tafsir al- 
‘Ayashi (Z- 
love- 
dangerous) 
Tafsir al- 
Quami (Z- 
love- 
dangerous) 
Tafsir al- 
Qummi (Z- 
ending) 
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Jewish tradi- 
tion or Old 
Testament 


j 
i 
g 
: 
: 
Zz . 
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Women are in chain 
of sacred inher- 
itance or the narta- 


tive of wildyah 
The female experi- 
ence is represented 


Kitab al-Anwar 
(E-light) 


Basa?ir al-Darajat (M- 
Karbala’) 

al-Fagih (M-Karbala’) 
al-.Ka fi (M-Karbala’) 
Gisas ab-Anbiya’ (M- 
Karbala’) 

Tafsir al-Qummi (M- 
Karbala’) 

al-Tahdhib (M- 
Karbala’) 


Does not support 
essential differ- 


ences between men 
and women or the 
separate but equal 
ideology (may not 


address specific 
points above) 


Tal al-Sharai* (E-etymologies) 
Kitab alLAnwar (E-light) 
Kitab Sad al-Sa‘id (E-Jewish cal.) 


Ba;a?ir al-Darajat (M-Karbala’) 
al-Faqih (E-hermaphrodite) 
al-Faqih (M-Karbala’) 

al-Kaff (M-Karbala”) 

Oisas al-Anbiya? (M-Katbala’) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-Karbala’) 
al-Tahdhib (E-hermaphrodite) 
al-Tahdhib (M-Karbala’) 


Bibar (E-Persian calendar) 
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chain of sacred 


The female ex~ 


Women are in 
inheritance or 
the narrative of 
perience is rep- 
resented 


Amal al-Sadigq (E- Amik al-Sédsq (E- | Amali alSadsgq (E-exclusion-chain) 
exclusion-chain) exclusion-chain) Amaki al Sadig (Z-ending) 
Tafsir al-Ayyashi (E- Tafsir al-Ayyashi Amal al-Sadsiq (Z-excuses) 
a oo Auméii al Tisi (Z-ending) 
ws . aie (M- ede 4 and al-T ast ie sans} 
Bibar-ansourced (E- (E-exclusion- ili ide llc 
exclusion-chain) chain) Tafsir al-‘Ayyashi (E-exclusion-chain) 
Bibar (E-chain) Bihar (E-chain) Basa’ir al-Darajat (M-Karbala’) 
al-Faqih (B-hope) Furat (E-chain) Bibar-unsourced (E-exclusion-chain) 
al-Faqih (M-Karbala’) Iqbal (E-chain) =| Bidar (E-chain) 
Furit (E-chain) al-Kafi(E-hajj- | 2/-Fagih (B-hope) 
Tkbtisas (B-throne) nee: al-Fagih (B-hope) 
Iqbal (E-chain) Kitab al-Anwar al-Fagih (M-Karbala’) 
al-Kaff (B-hope) ae al abSheni (2-ending) 
al-Ka@ (M-Karbala’) (passim) wel al-Shara ; jepomaeeed) 
Managib Al Abi Takb (B- Igbal al-A ‘mal (E-chain) 
Dhii al-Faqar) al-Kafi (B-hope) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (M- al-Kafi (B-hope) 
Karbala’) al-Kaf (E-hajj-inclusion) 
Tafsir al-Quami (M- al-.Kaff (M-Karbala’) 
Karbala’) Kanz al-Karigiki (Z-ending) 
al-Tahdhib (M-Karbala’) Kanz al-Kargiiki (Z.-excuses) 
Kitab al-Anwar (E-light) 
Kitab Sulaym (passim) 
Ma‘ani al.Akhbar (E-envy) 
Managib Al_Abi Talib (B-Dhi al- 
Faqar) 
Qisas al-Anbiya? (M-Karbala’) 
Qisas al-Anbiyd (Z-ending) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (Z-excuses) 
Tafsir al- ‘Askari (E-envy) 
Tafsir Furat ibn Ibrabim (E-chain) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (M-Karbala’) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-ending) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-excuses) 
al-Tahdhib (M-Karbala’) 
‘Uysin Akbbar al-Rida (E-envy) 
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Women are in chain of sacred in- 
heritance or the narrative of 


wilayah 
ot the separate but equal ideology 


(may not address specific points 


Does not support essential differ- 
ences between men and women 
above) 


Basa@’ir al-Darajat (M- Bibar (E-chain) Basa’ir al-Darajat (M-Karbala’) 
Karbala’) Iqbal al-A‘mal (E- Bihar (E-chain) 

Bihar (E-chain) chain) al-Faqih (E-grain) 

al-Fagih (M-Karbala’) Tafsir Furat ibn al-Fagih (M-Karbala’) 

Iqbal al.A‘mal (E-chain) Tbrabim (E-chain) al al-Sharai* (E-grain) 
al-Kafi (M-Karbala’) Iqbal al.A ‘mal (E-chain) 
Qisas al.Anbiya’ (M- al-Kaff (M-Karbala’) 
Karbala’) Qisas al-Anbiya? (M-Karbala’) 
Tafsir Fiurat tbn Ibrabim (E- Tafsir Furat ibn Ibrahim (E- 
chain) chain) 

Tafsir at Quam (M- Tafsir al-Quomi (M-Karbala’) 


penal) /-Tabdhib (M-Katbala? 
al-Tahdhib (M-Karbala’) Seis = ) 


§ 
5 
: 
§ 
i 
+ 
5 
: 
8 


Kitab al-Anwar (E- Amal al-Sddiq (Z-ending) 
light) Aili al-Sddag (Z-excuses) 
Amaki al-Tisi (Z-ending) 
Amaki al-Tisi (Z-excuses) 
lal al-Shara’i‘ (Z-ending) 
Tal al-Shara’i‘ (Z-excuses) 
Kanz al-Karajiki (Z-ending) 
Kanz al-Karajiki (Z-excuses) 
Kitab al-Anwar (E-light) 
Qisas al-Anbiya’ (Z-ending) 
Qisas al-Anbtya’ (Z-excuses) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-ending) 
Tafsir al-Qummi (Z-excuses) 


Mystical or Sufi-esque treatment 
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